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THE  WRITE  WAY 

E&P  welcomes  letters.  E-mail  to  letters® 
editorandpublisher.com,  fax  to  (646) 
654-5370,  or  write  to  “Letters,”  Editor 
&  Publisher,  770  Broadway,  New  York, 
NY 10003.  Please  include  name,  title, 
location,  and  e-mail  address.  Letters 
may  be  edited  for  all  the  usiud  reasons. 


METAPHomcAiiYmme 

The  New  York  Times  and  The 
Washington  Post  sharing  their 
front  pages  with  each  other  (“Story 
Swaps,”  September  E^P,  p.  14)  is  like  two 
prostitutes  sharing  information  about 
their  best  “John.”  Would  you  trust  another 
prostitute  to  tell  you  who  her  best  “John” 
was?  Hell,  no!  The  relationship  goes  right 
to  the  heart  of  an  open  display  of  media 
arrogance  and  irresponsibility. 

It’s  no  wonder  their  combined  reader- 
ship  is  suffering,  and  their  positions  in  the 
media  industry  are  slipping  like  fresh,  wet 
snow  on  a  steep  hillside. 

Emperors  who  sit  on  the  thrones  that 
they  have  built  for  themselves  can  only 
fall.  And  these  once  proud  institutions 
have  fallen,  and  the  pace  of  decline  is 
swiftening.  As  I  tell  my  closest  friends,  it 
couldn’t  happen  to  ones  more  deserving. 

BILL  FERGUSON 
Reno,  Nev. 

PAUSE  WHILE  WE  LOOK  IT  UP 

The  New  York  Times /Washington 
Post  arrangement  sounds  an  awful 
lot  like  an  oligopoly  to  me.  How  in 
the  world  is  this  fair? 

STEPHANIE  HOOPS 

STAFF  WRITER 
Ventura  (Calif.)  County  Star 

CERTAINTY  SURE  IS  COMEORTING 

Many  of  us  did  not  need  the 
story  regarding  the  New  York 
Times  and  Washington  Post 
exchanging  headlines.  We  figured  that 
one  out  long  ago.  Proof  now  well  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  guilty  parties  that,  as  Rush 
Limbaugh  and  others  have  noted  for  so 
long,  the  pillars  of  the  establishment 
media  are  virtually  identical. 

We  wait  now  only  for  confirmation 
that  the  Los  Angeles  Times  and/or  the 
Atlanta  Journal-Constitution  are  also 
part  of  the  arrangement,  in  one  form 


or  another.  We’re  certain  that  Time  and 
Newsweek  are  also  quite  cozy  together. 

DUANE  LAMERS 
Troy,  Mich. 

REN  ERANKLINENJUYEU  SHARING 

WHAT  AN  EYE-OPENING  STORY. 

Businesses  that  attempt  to 
control  or  fix  pricing,  markets, 
etc.,  would  be  in  violation  of  antitrust 
laws.  This  article  seems  to  portray  this  as 
courtesy  and  good  business.  It  appears  to 
be  a  sbam,  shortchanges  the  readers  and 
assures  that  two  major  news  markets  get 
a  one-sided  view.  What  a  shame.  I  am 
sure  Benjamin  Franklin  would  be  proud 
of  them. 

SCOTT  W.  HADLEY 

MANAGER,  LEASING  &  MARKETING 
Pinellas  Corporation 
Raleigh,  N.C. 

lINETHECURNEHUUEMYMINn 

JUST  READ  AND  ENJOYED  YOUR 
Story  regarding  how  the  Washington 
Post  and  the  Times  share  their  front 
pages.  It  brought  back  some  memories. 

I  was  a  copy  aide  in  the  mid-1970s  at 
the  Post,  and  one  of  my  last  assignments 
for  the  evening  (on  the  3  to  11  p.m.  shift) 
was  to  take  a  special  transmission  from 
AP  photos  in  New  York:  a  photo  of  the 
next  day’s  Times  front  page.  At  8  by  11 
inches,  it  was  not  the  easiest  format  to 
read.  I  believe  it  was  done  that  way  every 
day  for  many  years. 

In  the  1980s,  while  working  at  ABC 


I  News  in  both  Washington  and  New  York, 

I  couriers  were  dispatched  to  retrieve 
copies.  In  D.C.,  the  offices  are  just  a  few 
blocks  apart,  and  frequently  it  was  easier 
to  get  one  from  somebody  selling  single 
copies  in  front  of  the  Mayflower  Hotel. 

In  New  York,  an  ABC  News  courier  was 
i  dispatched  to  the  Times,  stopped  at  the 
I  bureau  first,  and  then  went  to  drop  off  a 
I  copy  at  Roone  Arledge’s  apartment. 

!  BILL  HENSEL 

DIRECTOR/MEDIA  RELATIONS 
INVESCO 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

WAKING  UP  THE  ZUMRIES 

Finally  a  media  story  (“My  Pet 
Goat,  the  Sequel,”  Pressing  Issues, 
E&P  Online,  Sept.  2)  that  tells  it 
like  it  is:  This  administration  continues  to 
show  its  disdain  and  disregard  for  people 
not  in  their  inner  circle,  or  as  Bush  refers 
i  to  them,  “the  haves  and  the  have-mores  — 
my  base.”  An  excellent  article,  too  bad  it 
probably  won’t  change  a  thing.  The  vast 
majority  of  Americans  seem  to  be  in  a 
twilight  zone  of  complete  denial  or  just 
too  busy  worrying  about  the  next  .^/nen- 
can  Idol  or  Survivor  winner  to  recognize 
the  most  frightening  reality  show  of  all. 
Again,  thank  you  for  an  excellent  story 
and  having  the  guts  to  tell  the  truth  —  a 
commodity  in  short  supply  these  days! 

WANDA  NICHOLSON 
Raleigh,  N.C. 

I  Go  to  www.edjtorandpublisher.com 
I  for  related  stories. 


- 50  YEARS  AGO  - 

NEWSPAPERDOM®  from  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


OCTOBER  1,  1955: 

Argentina's  new  revolutionary 
regime  promised  this  week  that 
the  country  would  enjoy  freedom 
of  the  press  for  the  first  time  in 
10  years  and  that  the  independent  newspapers  “The  Private  Life  of 


newspaper  La  Prensa  would  be 
returned  to  its  rightful  owners. 

OCTOBER  22,  1955: 
United  Features  began  offering 


Adolf  Hitler,”  a  series  of  articles 
written  by  Heinz  Linge,  the 
Fuehrer's  personal  valet.  Secrets 
of  Hitler's  rise,  fall,  and  death,  as 
well  as  his  relationship  with  Eva 
Braun,  were  to  be  revealed. 
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Reaching  Latinos 

Spanish  weeklii 
for  ll.y  allies 

BY  DAVE  ASTOR 

HE  United  States  has  a  large 
Spanish-speaking  population,  but 
many  newspapers  lack  the  staff 
or  money  to  address  these  readers’  needs. 

That’s  where  Fronteras  de  la  Noticia 
comes  in.  The  one-year-old  weekly  now 
appears  in  14  U.S.  markets  —  and  looks 
somewhat  different  in  each  because  client 
papers  can  sell  local  ads  and  generate  two 
pages  of  local  copy. 

Twenty-two  other 
pages  in  the  tabloid, 
from  Danilo  Black 
(DB)  in  Mexico  and 
Universal  Press  Syn¬ 
dicate,  offer  non-local 
news  and  features. 

“There’s  a  niche 
and  a  need,”  says 
Kerry  Slagle,  a 
Fronteras  co-publisher  and  Universal 
executive.  “The  fastest-growing  demo¬ 
graphic  in  the  U.S.  is  the  Latino  market.” 
He  adds  that  DB  writers,  editors,  and  de¬ 
signers  “understand  what  Latinos  want” 

—  including  mostly  short  stories  (also  the 
case  in  many  Anglo  papers)  and  a  graph¬ 
ics-rich  look.  National  ads  arrive  in  2006. 

Fronteras  clients,  which  tend  to  be  in 
markets  at  least  10  to  15%  Latino  or  with 
20,000-plus  Latino  residents,  usually 
offer  the  paper  free  at  stores,  schools,  and 
elsewhere.  One  client,  \he  Albuquerque 
(N.M.)  Journal,  distributes  about  11,000 
copies,  according  to  Journal  Assistant 
Managing  Editor  Dan  Herrera.  11 


Go  to  www.editorandpubljsher.com 
for  a  longer  version  of  this  story. 


Rookie  reporters  make  waves 


Mike  Keller  looked  toward 
the  coming  hurricane,  and 
later  slept  under  his  desk. 
Joshua  Norman  sported 
his  trusty  rubber  boots. 


BY  JOE  STRUPP 

IT  WAS  JUST  LAST 

May  that  Mike 
Keller  and  Joshua 
Norman  graduated 

from  Columbia  Univer-  KPJBSHb 

sity’s  Graduate  School  of 
Journalism,  eager  to  face  whatever  tough 
assignments  the  news  world  would  hand 
them.  They  didn’t  have  long  to  wait. 

On  Aug.  28,  Hurricane  Katrina  hit 
them  both  with  what  may  turn  out  to  be 
the  biggest  story  of  their  careers.  As  the 
Category  5  hurricane  barreled  down  on 
Biloxi,  Miss.,  and  the  Sun  Herald  newspa¬ 
per  offices  in  Gulfport,  the  two  rookie 
reporters  were  among  just  four  reporters 
who  agreed  to  wait  out  the  storm  in  the 


newsroom.  “The  paper  said  that  everyone 
needs  to  take  care  of  themselves  and  can 
leave,  but  if  you  wanted  to  stay  here,  you 
are  welcome  to  do  it,”  Keller,  29,  recalls. 
“We  decided  to  ride  it  out.” 

Keller  and  Norman,  who  were  working 
at  their  first  full-time  reporting  jobs  for 
only  a  few  weeks,  found  themselves  spend¬ 
ing  several  nights  in  the  Sun  Herald  build¬ 
ing,  living  on  generator  power  and  no 
phones,  with  the  destructive  sounds  and 
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Asians  in  America. 


Hong  Vuong  spent  her  last  five  gold  bars  to 
flee  Vietnam  in  a  crowded  fishing  boat, 
eventually  arriving  in  San  Jose  so  broke  she 
couldn't  afford  to  buy  her  hungry  daughter 
a  snack  at  the  airport.  Twenty-two  years 
later,  Vuong  owns  a  restaurant  in  downtown 
San  Jose  and  both  of  her  daughters  have 
graduated  from  college. 

The  San  Jose  Mercury  News  recently  gave  readers 
an  in-depth  look  at  how  Asian  immigrants  like 
Hong  Vuong  have  transformed  the  face  of  the  Bay 
Area,  now  home  to  the  largest  concentration  of 
Asians  in  the  continental  United  States. 

Despite  decades  of  withering  discrimination  and 
exclusionary  laws,  Asians  here  have  found 
unprecedented  success  and  acceptance,  achieving 
the  American  Dream  in  record  time  and  eclipsing 
more  established  immigrant  groups. 

The  Mercury  News  series  revealed  a  highly 
fragmented  Asian  population  -  Chinese.  Filipinos, 
Indians  and  Vietnamese,  among  others  -  who  prefer 
to  identify  themselves  by  country  of  origin  rather 
than  as  Asians  or  Asian-Americans.They  are  united, 
however,  by  a  passion  for  education  that  is  viewed 
as  a  key  to  success  yet  puts  enormous  pressure  on 
their  children  to  overachieve  in  school. 


In  painting  this  rich  portrait  of  Asian  immigrants, 
journalists  at  the  Mercury  News  helped  build  a 
better  understanding  of  diverse  cultures  -  their 
values,  their  hopes  and  their  challenges  -  and 
showed  what  a  difference  Knight  Bidder  newspapers 
make  in  their  communities. 


TJie  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
The  Miami  Herald 
San  Jose  Mercury  News 
Nuevo  Mundo.  Viet  Mercury 
The  Kansas  City  Star 
Fort  Vi/orth  Star-Telegram 
Diario  La  Estrella  (Dallas  Ft.  Worth) 
The  Charlotte  (NX.)  Observer 
St.  Paul  iMinn.i  Pioneer  Press 
Contra  Costa  Times 
Akron  (Ohio)  Beacon  Journal 
Philadelphia  Daily  News 


The  (Columbia.  S.C.)  State 
Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald-Leader 
Ttte  Wichita  (Kan.)  Eagle 
el  Nuevo  Herald  (Miami) 

The  iMacon)  Telegraph 
The  I  Boise)  Idaho  Statesman 
Belleville  (111.)  News-Democrat 
The  (Myrtle  Beach.  S.C.)  Sun  News 
(Biloxi)  Sun  Herald 
Columbus  (Ga.)  Ledger-Enquirer 
The  iBradenton)  Herald 
Duluth  (Minn.)  News  Tribrije  . 


(Wilkes-Barre.  Paj  Times  Leader  . 
The  (Fort  Wayne.  Ind.)  News-Sentinel 
The  (San  Luis  Obispo.  Calif.)  Tribune 
The  Monterey  County  (Calif.)  Herald 
The  (Olympia.  Wash.)  Olympian 
Grand  Forks  (N.DJ  Herald 
(State  College,  Pa.)  Centre  Daily  Times 
The  Bellingham  (Wash.)  Herald 
Aberdeen  (S.D.)  American  News 
The  Olathe  (Kan.)  News 
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perils  of  the  deadly  windstorm  howling 
outside.  With  little  opportunity  to  get  news 
stories  out  during  the  first  36  hours  of  the 
hurricane,  the  reporters  spent  hours  moni¬ 
toring  a  police  scanner  and  venturing  out 
whenever  possible.  They  then  started  a 
revealing,  poignant  blog. 

Keller,  who  joined  the  paper  in  early 
August,  had  come  south  for  the  job  at  the 
suggestion  of  his  ftiend  and  former  school¬ 
mate  Norman,  who  had  started  at  the  Sun 
Herald  just  weeks  earlier.  A 1998  graduate 
of  the  University  of  Florida,  Keller  had 
spent  several  years  as  a  geographic  analyst 
before  he  was  bitten  by  the  news  bug  in 
2004,  when  he  entered  Columbia.  During 
his  first  weeks  at  the  paper  as  an  environ¬ 
mental  reporter,  Kellers  stories  looked  at 
typical  coastal  development  issues. 

So  when  the  hurricane  came  along, 

Keller  and  Norman  saw  the  chance  to  be 
on  top  of  the  story.  “Part  of  it  was  stupidity,” 
admits  Norman,  27,  who  came  to  the  paper 
after  a  stint  in  the  Peace  Corps  and  non¬ 
reporting  jobs  at  other  papers. 

“I  had  no  understanding  of 
how  powerful  the  hurricane 
was,”  he  added,  noting  the 
“terror  of  the  winds.” 

By  midday  on  Aug.  28,  the 
newsroom  was  empty  except 
for  Norman,  Keller,  and  fellow 
reporters  Anita  Lee  and  Mar¬ 
garet  Baker,  two  veterans  who 
also  took  up  the  challenge. 

About  eight  non-editorial 
staffers  also  remained  at  the 
paper  through  the  storm. 

“I  only  slept  for  about  three 
hours  that  first  night,  in  a  sleeping  bag 
under  my  desk  and  went  to  sleep  to  the 
sounds  of  the  police  scanner,”  says  Keller. 

“It  was  creepy.  They  were  calling  into  the 
station  with  reports  of  each  road  as  it 
submerged.  The  scanner  was  just  cops 
and  firemen  calling  each  other  for  help.” 

During  that  first  night,  as  the  hurricane 
wreaked  havoc  on  the  Big  Easy,  Keller  says 
the  reporters  would  venture  outside  occa¬ 
sionally  but  could  not  go  beyond  the  park¬ 
ing  lot:  Pebbles  seized  by  the  gale  “could 
come  through  your  skin.”  Norman  went 
on  a  ride-along  with  a  local  fire  official. 

Norman  and  Keller  launched  a  blog  of 
their  own,  unrelated  to  the  newspaper,  apt¬ 
ly  called  Eye  of  the  Storm,  at  www.dancing- 
withkatrina.blogspot.com.  On  it,  they 
offered  candid  reporting,  photos,  and  their 
own,  often  profanity-laced  comments. 

One  blog  insert  by  Norman,  posted  just 
as  the  storm  was  hitting,  read:  “We’re  holed 


up  in  a  heavily  concreted  part  of  the  build¬ 
ing.  Panic  is  in  everyone’s  eyes,  but  no  one’s 
saying  it.  I’ve  got  my  boots  on,  blue  jeans, 
even  though  it’s  hot.  Mike  suggested  I  do  it 
in  case  we  have  to  run,  but  I  cannot  imag¬ 
ine  to  where.  Buildings  are  imploding  in 
downtown  Gulfport.” 

“We  did  it  both  to  kill  time  and  keep  a 
diary  of  it,”  Norman  says  of  the  sponta¬ 
neous  blog.  “We  knew  that  massive 
amounts  of  people  wanted  to  know  what 
was  happening.  I  got  phone  calls  from 
people  crying  to  me  after  reading  it, 
reading  about  someone  we  just  mentioned 
and  knowing  they  were  still  alive.” 

Keller  says  that  while  the  two  continued 
blogging  they  had  to  ensure  that  newsroom 
windows  did  not  get  smashed  in,  and  that 
the  roof  stayed  on.  “The  plywood  barricades 
put  up  in  front  of  the  front  entrance  were 
off"  in  the  first  hour  of  the  storm,”  he  adds. 

Once  the  storm  subsided,  Keller  and 


Keller  and  Norman's  photos  of  the 
gutted  First  Baptist  Church  in  Gulfport, 
a  dead  pelican,  and  a  dune  buggy  on 
the  shore  were  viewed  by  thousands 
on  the  duo’s  hurricane  blog. 

Norman  went  to  their  apartments  in  Gulf¬ 
port  and  Biloxi.  Keller  found  his  digs  in 
good  shape,  although  he  stayed  at  the  paper 
for  several  more  nights  after  the  hurricane. 
Norman  had  less  luck  at  his  apartment 
building,  which  was  close  to  being  con¬ 
demned  when  he  moved  out  on  Sept.  12. 

“White  mold  was  growing  everywhere, 
and  it  is  gross,”  Norman  told  as  he 

prepared  to  move  into  one  of  the  dozens  of 
recreational  vehicles  Knight  Bidder  had 
provided  for  Sun  Herald  staffers  outside  the 
newspaper’s  offices.  “It  was  time  to  move.” 

Editor  Stan  Tiner,  who  somehow  put  out 
a  newspaper  every  day  during  and  after  the 
storm,  praises  the  duo  for  staying  on  the  job 
under  the  most  difficult  circumstances.  “It 
is  wonderful  to  see  young  journalists  who 
are  fearless,”  says  Tiner.  “But  after  you  cover 
the  biggest  natural  disaster  in  the  U.S., 
where  do  you  go  from  there?” 

One  place:  their  blog,  which  is  still  active. 
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It  has  carried  dozens  of  photos  by  Norman 
of  everything  from  dead  pelicans  to  flood- 
ed-out  casinos.  Blog  entries  have  ranged 
from  ripping  the  local  Air  Force  base 
(“for  hiding  behind  your  gates  when  your 
community  was  hurting  so  bad”)  to 
describing  the  deterioration  of  Norman’s 
apartment.  “I  am  proud  to  say  that  I  have 
just  consumed  my  10th  Spam  sandwich  on 
Wonder  Bread  since  the  storm.  That  would 
make  the  10th  Spam  sandwich  on  Wonder 
Bread  I  have  ever  had,”  Keller  wrote  two 
weeks  after  the  hurricane.  “I  now  find  that 
a  slathering  of  mustard  and  just  a  hint  of 
Louisiana  hot  saiice  out  the  flavor  that  I 
can  only  faintly  compare  to  urine.” 

For  the  recent  graduates,  the  entire  ex¬ 
perience  has  meant  an  educational  oppor¬ 
tunity  that  Columbia  could  never  provide, 
they  say.  “I  am  now  firmly  in  it  for  the  long 
haul,”  Keller  says  when  asked  about  his 


As  the  hurricane  intensified, 
flying  debris  kept  Sun  Herald 
reporters  from  venturing  far 
from  the  building. 


f  1  the  story,  he  says  he  is 
'  proud  of  his  work,  but 
I  unsure  if  he  would  want 

HL  I  !  to  cover  that  kind  of  event 
I  again.  “There  is  no 

better  way  to  learn,”  says 
Norman,  whose  father, 
Michael,  is  an  associate 
professor  at  the  Depart- 
ment  of  Journalism  and 
Mass  Communication  at 
New  York  University.  “It  has  confirmed  for 
me  my  desire  never  to  be  a  war  correspon¬ 
dent.  I’ve  seen  more  bodies  than  I  want  to 
see,  and  talked  to  more  people  who  have 
lost  everything  tlian  I  want  to.”  S 


future  in  journalism.  “It  backed  up  the  fact 
that  people  need  information.  They  want 
someone  to  tell  them  a  story.” 

But  in  Norm^m’s  case,  his  reaction  is 
mixed.  Admittedly  still  worn  down  from 


Gaining  kid  readers:  It’s  in  the  cards 


who  a  decade  ago  created  the  “It’s  News 
To  Me!”  board  game  that  within  four 
years  sold  out  of  its  5,000-copy  run.  “It 
was  time  for  something  new,”  Goldman 
said  in  an  interview  during  the  Chicago 
International  Toy  &  Game  Fair,  where 
she  was  marketing  the  cards  for  use 


number  of  childr  en  who  accompany 
their  parents  even  on  business  travel. 
Among  the  aduh  institutions  already 
using  the  game  are  a  hospital  rehabilita¬ 
tion  center  and  the  Southeast  State 
Correctional  Facility  in  Vermont. 

So  far,  the  ganre  has  grown  mostly  by 
word  of  mouth  on  NIE  listservs  and  by 
fans  such  as  Diane  Goold,  NIE  director 
at  the  St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  News-Press. 
“Teachers  just  love  them,”  she  says.  “I 
charge  them  $10  a  set.  It’s  the  kind  of 
game  you  can  use  when  it’s  near  the  end 
of  the  week,  and  the  kids  are  kind  of 
rowdy.”  The  cards  are  designed  to  be 
used  either  in  groups  or  by  an  individ¬ 
ual.  “One  of  the  good  things  is  the  ques¬ 
tions  are  generic  enough  that  you  can 
use  them  in  any  classroom,”  Goold  adds. 

From  the  NIE  professional’s  view¬ 
point,  the  cards  have  another  attraction. 
“I  don’t  have  any  reprint  costs,”  Goold 
explains.  “With  some  other  materials, 
you  buy  it  for  $300  and  then  you  have 
to  pay  to  have  it  reprinted.” 

Game  creator  Goldman  says  she’s 
proudest  of  one  response  to  the  cards 
from  a  notoriouily  tough  audience  for 
NIE:  “I  hear  from  teachers  that  boys  like 
the  card  game,  they  like  the  competition. 
Plus,  I’ve  put  in  questions  about  sports.” 
She  hints  that  she’s  looking  to  target  an 
even  more  antsy  audience.  “I  have  some 
ideas  for  pre-schoolers,”  she  says. 


BY  MARK  FITZGERALD 

Lori  Santarpio,  education 

program  manager  for  the  Boston 
Heralds  “Herald  in  Education” 
program,  has  a  built-in  focus  group 
for  new  newspaper  in  education  (NIE) 
materials:  her  two  middle  school-aged 
kids.  She  knew  she  had  a 
hit  on  her  hands  when  she 
brought  home  a  deck  of 
“It’s  News  To  Me!  News- 
flash!”  cards  from  Pitts- 
burgh,  Pa.-based  Newsline 
Publications  Inc.  “I  wanted  f 
to  see  if  it  would  fly  with  V 

them,  and  they  loved  it,”  ma 

Santarpio  says.  ■11 

Herald  in  Education  went 
on  to  order  500  decks, 
printed  with  the  newspa- 
per’s  brand.  jr"  —  — 

to  teachers  V' 
as  part  of  its 
mE  program. 

Santarpio  re-  i,  ''r 

ports,  “I  put  the 

game  offer  in  our  - — 

newsletter  in  June, 

and  I  would  say  more  than  half  of  our 

teachers  immediately  sent  in  for  it.” 

The  card  game  was  developed  by 
Barbara  S.  Goldman,  the  NIE  veteran 


GAS 

paiiMst 


Edward  and  Catherine 
Santarpio  play  the  game 
with  classroom  volun¬ 
teer  Cathy  McElroy. 


\f  thousand  words." 
(ptige  photo  enhance 


well  beyond  NIE. 

She’s  hoping,  for 
instance,  to  convince  hotels  that  buy 
newspapers  in  bulk  for  free  distribution 
to  guests  to  offer  the  cards,  branded  with 
their  corporate  logo,  to  the  increasing 
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Pump  it  up.  lintilp  don't  need  it 

Soaring  gas  prices  hit  carriers 
and  distributors  hard 


BY  LESLEY  MESSER 

WITH  THE  RECENT  SPIKE  IN  GAS 
prices,  newspapers  across  the 
country  have  been  forced  to 
reevaluate  their  spending  on  delivery. 

John  Murray,  vice  president  of  circula¬ 
tion  for  the  Newspaper  Association  of 
America,  says  the  spike  will  affect  news¬ 
papers  in  two  ways:  in  the  costs  of  main¬ 
taining  independent  contractors,  and 
internal  operation  expenses. 

“There’s  no  question  that  newspapers’ 
physical  distribution  function  is  growing 
in  the  delivery  not  only  of  newspapers, 
but  also  of  other  publications  in  many 
markets,”  says  Murray.  Many  publishers, 
he  adds,  “are  looking  at  structuring  in  the 
higher  expenses  as  they  budget  for  2006.” 

Kim  Marcille,  vice  president  of  circula¬ 
tion  for  The  Miami  Herald,  says  that 
distributors  and  carriers  at  her  paper 
are  given  subsidies  partly  based  on  the 
length  of  individual  routes,  so  the  circu¬ 
lation  department  keeps  an  eye  on  gas 
prices.  The  paper  increased  mileage 
pay  at  the  end  of  2004  and  then  again 
recently,  and  is  now  carefully  watching 
the  prices  soar. 

In  some  cases,  however,  the  subsidy 
isn’t  enough  to  keep  individual  contractors 
with  the  paper.  Right  now,  jobs  are  rela¬ 
tively  easy  to  find  in  the  Miami  area,  she 
notes,  so  “when  you  add  the  cost  of  gas,  it 
makes  it  more  difficult  to  keep  carriers.” 

Charles  Beeching,  director  of  circula¬ 
tion  and  distribution  for  The  Atlanta 
Journal-Constitution,  says  his  paper  is 
delivered  by  employees  but  they  are 
compensated  with  a  mileage  rate,  which 
the  paper  is  looking  to  raise. 

Conversely,  Joedie  Spence,  distribution 
manager  for  The  News  &  Observer  in 
Raleigh,  N.C.,  says  his  delivery  contrac¬ 
tors  currently  do  not  receive  a  subsidy  — 
although  the  paper  is  looking  to  boost  its 
mileage  rate  for  employees  driving  to 
work-related  functions.  Turnover  among 
contractors  is  getting  higher,  he  adds, 
due  to  the  rising  price  of  gas. 

And  for  the  News  Csf  Observer  itself,  the 


Gas  prices  topped  as  much  as  $4  in  some  states  in  September.  While  some  newspaper  carriers 
are  subsidized  to  compensate  for  the  increases,  many  independent  contractors  are  not. 


gas  budget  has  skyrocketed.  Spence  says 
the  newspaper  buys  its  fuel  under  con¬ 
tract,  and  costs  are  up  40%  this  year. 

“It’s  a  concern,”  he  says.  “We  have  to  j 
look  at  what  we’re  going  to  have  to  do  | 
to  curb  the  turnover  but  not  give  away  j 
,  the  store.  It’s  easier  to  deal  with  on  an  j 
employee  basis  because  as  the  price  goes 
down,  you  can  drop  the  rate  —  whereas 
with  an  independent  contractor,  it’s  | 

difficult  to  do  that.”  ; 

I  At  The  Courier-Journal  in  Louisville,  j 
i  Ky.,  Linda  Pursell,  vice  president  of  mar-  j 
ket  development,  notes  that  the  paper’s  j 
single-copy  delivery  is  handled  by  inde-  j 
;  pendent  contractors  who  must  pay  for 
;  their  own  gas,  without  compensation.  j 
“We’re  just  looking  at  it  right  now,  but 
no  decisions  have  been  made,”  she  says. 

;  “We’re  tracking  gasoline  prices,  and  we 
:  recognize  the  impact  on  contractors.” 

Last  month,  a  local  television  station  in  I 
Kentucl^  carried  a  story  about  contrac-  I 

1  tors  from  the  paper  complaining  about 
!  the  price  spike.  In  that  piece,  reporter 
James  Zambroski  said  drivers  are  com¬ 
pensated  with  7  cents  per  newspaper 
j  delivered,  with  a  little  more  on  Sundays. 

!  Pursell  responds  by  saying  that  drivers  I 


have  always  known  that  paying  for  gas 
was  their  own  responsibility,  and  that 
there  haven’t  been  any  major  problems. 

Across  the  country,  circulation  direc¬ 
tor  Mark  Henschen  at  the  North  County 
Times  in  Escondido,  Calif.,  reports  that 
the  recent  rise  in  price  hasn’t  affected  his 
paper  drastically  because  his  paper  has 
been  facing  and  dealing  with  volatile  gas 
prices  for  years. 

“We  have  an  index  for  gas  prices  set  on 
a  survey  of  about  100  gas  stations  in  our 
market,”  Henschen  explains.  “And  the  in¬ 
dex  monitors  the  average  cost  of  gas,  so 
we  know  precisely  what  the  cost  is  every 
week.  We’ve  been  doing  that  for  years 
now.”  The  newspaper  even  publishes  the 
index  on  a  weekly  basis,  and  is  consider¬ 
ing  running  it  daily. 

Henschen  adds  that  when  gas  prices 
rise  or  fall,  the  independent  contractors 
—  who  deliver  the  paper  to  both  stores 
and  homes  —  sign  a  new  contract  that 
adjusts  their  subsidies  accordingly,  and 
that  turnover  has  not  been  a  problem.  He 
notes  that  this  strategy  has  worked  very 
well,  both  for  the  contractors  and  con¬ 
sumers  who  can  read  the  paper  each  week 
to  learn  where  to  get  the  cheapest  gas.  II 
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Getting  movie  ads 
moving  no  easj  task 


BY  JENNIFER  SABA 

The  movie  industry  isn’t  having 
an  Oscar  moment.  Attendance  is 
down.  Teens  aren’t  responding  to 
the  silver  screen  as  much  as  they  used  to, 
and  adults  are  lowering  their  backsides 
into  comfortable  home  theater  seats  in¬ 
stead.  None  of  this  bodes  well  for  the 
newspaper  industry,  which  relies  on  movie 
ads  not  only  for  dollars  but  for  readership. 

Across  the  board,  movie  advertising 
represents  roughly  14%  of  the  national 
category,  according  to  the  Newspaper 
Association  of  America.  (The  national 
category  makes  up  roughly  8%  of  all 
newspaper  ad 


member  studios.  That’s  down  from  15.6% 
in  2000. 

It  doesn’t  help  that  Hollywood  often 
looks  down  on  newspapers.  “Studios  have 
long  viewed  them  as  a  necessary  evil,” 
says  Scott  Carmen,  senior  vice  president/ 
general  manager  of  Movie  Marketplace, 
the  movie  research  arm  of  Landon  Media 
Group  in  Los  Angeles.  Carmen  explains 
that  studio  executives  —  for  the  moment 
—  think  that  the  best  possible  marketing 
methods  involve  trailers:  “If  that’s  their 
opinion,  they're  gravitating  toward  TV 
and  online.” 

But  newspapers  can  still  show  they  are 


revenues.)  In  MOV 

2004,  movie  n  i.  *  x  j  j  n 

advertising  Breakout  Of  ad  doll 

brought  in  $1,149 

billion  in  revenue,  Newspaper 

H  Network  TV 

versus  $1,162  M  Spot  TV 

billion  m  2003.  1^  Online 

Not  all  markets  WM  Trailers 

are  treated  equally  I — I  Other  Media 

by  the  studios,  of  1^  Other  Non-Media 

course.  Los  Ange¬ 
les  and  New  York 

are  affected  even  by  a  slight  dip,  says  Mort 
Goldstrom,  vice  president  of  advertising 
at  the  NAA.  These  two  markets  are  desig¬ 
nated  “AA”  by  the  studios,  the  highest 
ranking.  This  means  that  a  great  chunk 
of  marketing  dollars  are  doled  out,  for 
example,  to  the  Los  Angeles  Times  and 
The  New  York  Times.  The  rest  of  the  top 
100  markets  fall  somewhere  in  the  spec¬ 
trum  from  “A”  on  down. 

While  a  1.1%  drop  may  seem  slight,  the 
movie  ad  landscape  has  morphed  quickly. 
“The  pie  has  dramatically  changed,”  says 
Goldstrom.  “The  percentage  of  dollars 
coming  from  ticket  sales  and  from  the¬ 
aters  has  gone  down  while  product  place¬ 
ment  in  movies  and  merchandising  and 
DVD  sales,  in  particular,  have  dramatical¬ 
ly  changed  the  dollars.” 

According  to  the  Motion  Picture  Associ¬ 
ation  of  America,  in  2004  newspapers  got 
12.8%  of  the  $30  billion  spent  by  MPAA 


MOVIE  AD  DOLLARS 
Breakout  of  ad  dollars  spent  in  2004  by  MPAA  member  studios 

(Total  Spent:  $30.61  billion) 


7.4%  M  13.3% 


Sahara  and 
Charlie  and  the 
Chocolate  Factory 
were  used  in  tie- 
in  promotions. 


Source:  Motion  Picture  Association  of  America  (MPAA) 

players.  As  Carmen  puts  it,  “Hollywood  is 
begging  for  an  answer  to  its  problems.” 

The  Orlando  Sentinel  has  been  hosting 
as  many  promotional  screenings  it  can 
muster,  says  Kelly  Schwencke,  a  senior 
multimedia  consultant  at  the  paper.  “It 
reflects  well  on  the  studios  as  a  convenience 
to  the  community.  People  go  and  see  the 
film,  and  they  go  tell  their  fnends  about  it.” 
For  Batman  Begins,  the  Sentinel  got  a  local 
comic  book  retailer  involved.  Readers 
registered  to  win  tickets  for  the  movie  and 
prizes  donated  by  the  store.  “Basically, 
we  made  it  an  event,”  Schwencke  adds. 

In  a  smaller  place  like  Allentown,  Pa., 
Jason  Wilson,  national  account  executive 
at  T}f£  Morning  Call,  tries  to  go  after 
big-city  dollars.  “Partnership  promotion 
becomes  a  huge  factor  for  markets  like 
ours,”  he  says,  adding  that  the  studios  rank 
Allentown  as  a  “D”  or  “F.”  The  newspaper 
issues  a  collect-the-tokens  game  in  which 


readers  use  a  game  board  located  in 
Thursday’s  entertainment  section  to  keep 
track  of  game  pieces.  Promotions  for 
Robots  and  Madagascar,  for  example, 
received  1,500  to  3,000  entries.  Wilson 
says  he  often  gets  phone  calls  from  the 
studios  willing  to  set  up  advance  screen¬ 
ings:  “The  studios  would  rather  give  it  to 
those  markets  that  are  very  active.” 

Though  linage  at  the  Morning  Call  has 
dropped  this  summer,  Wilson  plans  on 
keeping  the  programs  going  to  stand  ready 
when  ad  dollars  bounce  back.  “It  has  not 
changed  our  promotional  attitude  one 
iota,”  he  asserts. 

The  Star  Tribune  in  Minneapolis  is 
angling  for  more  movie  dollars  by  increas¬ 
ing  its  promotional  activity  especially,  as 
studios  are  going  more  national  in  scope. 
“They’re  not  hitting  the  local  market  like 
they  used  too,”  says  Chris  Weber,  the 
newspaper’s  account  manager,  creative 
director/movies  at  the  Star  Tribune, 
adding  they  had  to  lure  the  studios  in 
other  ways  beyond  enticing  them  to  up 
their  ads  with  more  colors. 

For  the  past  year  and  a  half,  the  Star 
Tribune  has  run  25  big  promotions,  says 
Julie  Hanken,  the  paper’s  advertising  sales 
promotion  manager. 

‘In  the  years  past,  the  studios  would 
give  us  tickets  to  screenings  and  they 
would  expect  us  to  run  the  ads  for  free. 

We  decided  to  build  this  up  bigger  and 
bring  in  sponsorships  and  have  this  make 
some  revenue  for  us,”  she  says.  The  Star 
Tribune  has  pulled  in  roughly  $7  million 
year  to  date  from  movies. 

Promotions  can  even  bump  the  Star 
Tribune  from  a  “B”  market  to  an  “A”  market. 
“It  varies  by  movie  and  studio,”  Hanken 
says.  Promotions  provide  a  safe  haven 
for  newspapers.  Studios,  she  explains, 
are  less  apt  to  pull  their  ads  at  the  eleventh 
hour  if  they  are  tied  in  to  a  promotion.  [§] 
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gains  legal  liiizzalis 


BY  MARK  FITZGERALD 

Like  a  lot  of  good  stories,  the 
Chicago  Jewish  Star  articles  that 
inspired  a  proposed  new  city  law 
started  out  as  just  a  casual  aside  during  a 
dinner  conversation  —  one  of  those  “that 
can’t  possibly  be  true”  tips. 

Jewish  Star  Editor/Publisher  Douglas 
Wertheimer  was  having  dinner  with  a 
relative  who  told  him  of  a  friend  whose 
condominium  association  had  banned 
any  “decorations”  on  doorways,  including 
mezuzahs.  As  Wertheimer  well  knew, 
mezuzahs  are  hardly  doorpost  “decora¬ 
tions.”  Jews  are  commanded  by  Scripture 

I  to  display  the 

cylinders  encasing 
a  small  strip  of 
parchment  in¬ 
scribed  with  verses 
from  Deuteronomy. 
It’s  a  practice  that’s 
widely  observed, 
even  among 

_  _  secular  Jews. 

Wertheimer  soon 
learned  that  there 
were  at  least  two 
condo  buildings 
whose  associations 
banned  affixing 
anything  to  doors. 

When  Chicago 
alderman  Burt 
Mezuzahs  contain  a  Natarus  read  about 

parchment  inscribed  the  mezuzah  dust- 

with  scripture.  up  in  the  Jewish 

Star,  he  concluded  there  oughta  be  a  law. 

In  August,  he  introduced  a  new  provision 
to  the  city’s  condominium  ordinance  that 
states  “no  person  shall  be  denied  the  right 
to  practice  their  religion  by  not  being  able 
to  place  or  affix  on  the  door,  door  post 
or  entrance  of  the  unit,  a  religious  sign, 
symbol  or  relic.”At  deadline,  the  ordinance, 
which  calls  for  a  $300  fine  for  a  first 
offense,  had  not  yet  come  up  for  a  vote  by 
the  full  council,  but  it  is  expected  to  pass. 

Natarus,  one  of  two  Jews  on  the  city 
council,  has  a  mezuzah  on  the  door  post  of 
his  condo.  If  anyone  ordered  him  to  take  it 
down,  he  said  in  an  article  by  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  City  Hall  Reporter  Fran  Spielman, 
“I’d  fight  ’em.”  11 


Photo  of  the  Month 

mmoFNEiiiiiiiiiiie 

GARY  CORONADO,  THE  PALM  BEACH  POST,  AUG.  29 

TO  THE  SURPRISE  OF  NO  ONE,  THE  DEVASTATION  AND 

human  misery  produced  by  Hurricane  Katrina  along 
the  Gulf  Coast  inspired  hundreds  of  memorable  press 
photographs.  But  this  picture,  showing  Henry  Rhodes,  a 
rescued  resident  of  New  Orleans  in  a  police  department  boat 
the  day  after  the  storm  hit,  captured  the  full  physical  and  emo¬ 
tional  impact  of  the  storm  like  few  others.  —  Greg  Mitchell 

AP  reaches  for  readers  under  35 


BY  JENNIFER  SABA 

For  the  past  five  years,  the 

Associated  Press  had  been  hearing 
at  industry  conferences  and  from 
members  that  it  needed  to  do  its  part  to 
help  bring  younger  people  back  to  news¬ 
papers.  The  AP  decided  to  do  something 
about  it  in  a  big  way,  and  on  Sept.  19 
launched  “asap”  —  a  new  service  designed 
to  attract  readers  under  35. 

Asap  isn’t  your  typical  AP  fare.  The 
service  embraces  all  types  of  media  ele¬ 
ments,  including  video,  blogs,  diaries,  and 
photos.  Beyond  that,  it  maintains  a  voice 
and  attitude  more  akin  to  magazine-style 
writing  than  the  language  of  standard 
wire  service  stories.  Ted  Anthony,  who 


heads  up  a  team  of  about  20,  mostly  in 
their  20s  and  30s,  explained  on  launch 
day  that  asap  writers  need  to  be  flexible. 
(In  addition,  it  draws  from  some  2,000 
AP  reporters  located  all  over  the  world.) 
“We’re  throwing  people  together  in  an 
interdisciplinary  way,”  Anthony  says. 

About  200  newspapers  have  signed  on 
thus  far  for  asap,  a  premium  service. 
Members  can  pull  the  content  for  their 
print  products,  Web  sites,  or  they  can  host 
asap  in  its  entirety  (http://asap.ap.org). 

Staffers  seem  excited  by  the  fresh 
approach,  which  emphasizes  rich  visuals 
and  creative  writing.  Immediately  after 
the  launch,  one  AP  reporter  was  seen 
pitching  Anthony  on  some  stories.  11 
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Going  in  for  a  ’toon  up 


Hitting  tlie  strip  to  boost  auto/ad  sales 


BY  JENNIFER  SABA 

CLASSIFIED  ADS  ARE  USEFUL,  BUT 
they’re  not  exactly  lookers.  Auto 
advertisers,  however,  have  found 
a  new  way  to  stand  out. 

John  Shepherd,  founder  of  AutoToons, 
started  a  26-week  series  of  comic  strips 
customized  for  dealers.  “This  is  a  vehicle 
to  sell  more  ad  space  and  revitalize  a  dead 
account,”  he  says.  “I  just  want  to  bring  some 
creativity  to  a  model  that  I  still  think  has  a 
lot  of  life  in  it.” 

The  story  line  follows 


Sun  in  Waukegan,  Ill.,  is  running  the  series 
on  Page  2  every  Friday.  Tom  Zalabak,  classi¬ 
fied  director  of  Suburban  Chicago  Newspa¬ 
pers,  which  owns  the  News  Sun,  says  the 
dealer  snatched  it  up.  Selling  the  concept  to 
other  papers  has  been  more  of  a  challenge. 
“It’s  slow  right  now.  We  like  to  go  out  with 
new  ideas  all  the  time,  but  everything  that 
is  different  takes  longer  to  sell,”  he  says. 

The  Journal  Times  in  Racine,  Wis.,  also 
used  the  strip  with  a  dealer  that  already 
advertised  with  the  paper.  Says  Donna 
Melby,  the  paper’s  classified  mjmager, 

“I  had  someone  in  mind  that  was  looking 
for  something  unique.”  A  Chevrolet 


[  dealership  is  running  the  series  in  the 
!  Saturday  classified  section, 
j  Brian  Kermoade,  advertising  sales  con- 
i  sultant  at  the  Daily  in  Fairfield, 

I  Calif,  liked  the  comic  because  he  wanted  to 
change  potential  customers’  perceptions  of 
I  dealerships.  “We  are  always  searching  for 
1  ways  to  keep  people  interested,”  he  says, 
i  adding  a  Buick  dealership  is  running  the 
I  strip  in  the  main  news  section. 

Not  all  papers  are  enchanted  with  the 
:  idea.  At  least  one  advertising  sales  executive 
thinks  the  concept  is  interesting,  but  the 
series  is  too  slow-paced.  “When  you  read 
;  them,”  she  says,  “it’s  kind  of  blah.”  11 


—  JOHN 

SHEPHERD'Founder,  AutoToons 


an  older  couple’s  experience  as  they  hunt 
for  a  new  car.  “The  characters  have  no 
names,”  Shepherd  notes.  “That’s  intention¬ 
al,  so  readers  can  see  themselves  in  the 
characters.”  Newspapers  can  lease  the 
strip  from  AutoToons  and  bring  it  to 
dealers  in  the  area.  Or  dealers  can  lease 
the  strip  and  buy  space  in  the  newspaper. 
(AutoToons  will  only  license  a  comic  to 
one  dealer  per  market.) 

Once  in  place,  the  strip  is  tailored  to  the 
dealer  using  a  series  of  dialogue  that  em¬ 
phasizes  good  service.  “There  is  more  to 
business  than  just  price,”  Shepherd  says. 
“Customer  service  does  enter  the  picture. 
That  feeling  you  are  going  to  be  taken  care 
of  by  someone  is  important.” 

Some  newspapers  have  had  success  using 
the  strip  as  branding  tool  to  entice  dealers 
to  run  in  other  parts  of  the  paper.  The  News 


How  to  squeeze  an  Orange 


Newspaper  in  the  O.C.  gets  hip 
and  glossy,  but  keeps  its  name 
off  its  hot  new  product 


BY  MARK  FITZGERALD 

Freedom  Communications  Inc. 
hopes  Orange  County’s  trend¬ 
chasing,  club-hopping,  trail-hiking 
25-  to  44-year-olds  find  its 
new  SqueezeOC  glossy  [ 

weekly  and  Web  site  so  | 

usefiil  they’ll  be  checking 
them  all  the  time,  even  for 
deciding  which  sunscreen 
to  wear  while  surfing. 

What  Freedom  doesn’t 
want  those  active  young 
Californians  to  think  is  that 
SqueezeOC  has  anything 
to  do  with  its  flagship  daily. 

The  Orange  County  (Calif.) 


DIM  syh'  A 
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Register.  Certainly,  SqueezeOC ’s  unusual 
and  very  un-newspaperlike  “gnat-casting” 
promotional  campaign  gives  no  clue  that 
it’s  a  sibling  of  the  Register. 

“It’s  an  absolutely  completely  separate 
!  product,”  says  Lelani  Bluner,  director  of 
I  marketing  for  Freedom  Orange  County 
Information.  “It’s  not  branded  with  the  I 
i  Register  name.  We  didn’t  want  the  per- 
i  ception  that  it’s  the  Register.” 
i  But  SqueezeOC  is  the  sort  j 

of  edgy  niche  product  that  j 
newspaper  companies 
increasingly  are  turning  to 
as  they  chase  a  young  au¬ 
dience  that’s  not  hooked 
on  the  daily  paper. 

SqueezeOC  is  a  glossy, 
52-page,  tabloid-sized 
print  product  that’s 
polybagged  and  thrown 
every  week  on  the 
doorsteps  of  60,000 
targeted  homes,  with 

www.editorandpubllsher.com 
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another  20,000  copies  distributed  at 
racks  located  at  hip  O.C.  locations. 

“Really,  the 
main  thrust  of 
our  product  is 
the  Web  site,” 
says  Bluner. 
SqueezeOC.  com 
is  intended  to  be 
a  one-stop  shop 
for  what  to  do  in  Orange  County.  Even 
the  ads  change,  depending  on  the  weather 
or  surf  conditions.  For  instance,  if 
the  surf  is  up,  ads  direct  visitors  to  surf¬ 
board  repair  shops.  If  it’s  flat,  the  site 
advertises  a  bedding  store. 

To  promote  SqueezeOC, 
the  ad  agency  DGWB  created 
a  colorful  guerilla  marketing 
campaign  meant  to  lure 
readers  with  events, 
messages,  and  post-modern 
tchotchkes  in  their  favorite 
watering  holes  and  haunts. 

At  a  velvet-roped  launch  party 
featuring  cast  members  from  MTVs 
“Laguna  Beach:  The  Real  Orange  County” 
and  “M  ADtv,”  SqueezeOC  flags  flew  from 


the  stirrers  in  the  co-branded 
Ketel  One  martini  that  will  be 
I  featured  in  bar  promotions 
j  in  the  county. 

Instead  of  —  heaven  forbid  — 
newspaper  house  ads,  the  new 
I  SqueezeOC  ad  messages  appear 
j  printed  on  cocktail  napkins  and 
1  on  walls  in  health  club  locker 
I  rooms,  wrapped  around  trash 
j  cans  on  the  beach,  and  hung 
j  on  bus  shelters.  “Everything’s  a 
I  location-based  message  and 
!  based  on  the  ‘Squeeze  my ...’ 

concept,”  Bluner  explains.  ■hbim 
So  the  message  out¬ 
side  a  CompUSA  would  read, 
‘Squeeze  My  Hard  Drive.’” 
Unlike  the  “faux  alterna¬ 
tives”  that  some  dailies 
have  created  to  capture  an 
active  and  youthful  audi¬ 
ence,  SqueezeOC  appears 
not  so  much  to  be  competing 
with  the  alternative  that’s 
already  there,  OC  Weekly,  but  Time 
Out,  the  listing  magazine  that  isn’t  yet  in 
the  market.  “There’s  a  slice  of  opportunity 


Drink  to  this 

Chec  k  out  the  Squee/eOC  Cocktail 


SijUSzeOLcom  ^ 


1  in  that  there’s  no  place  that  showcases 
everything  to  do  in  Orange  County,” 
says  Bluner. 

With  its  emphasis  on  audience  interac¬ 
tion  and  Web  feedback,  SqueezeOC  is 
determined  to  squeeze  in  a  lot  of  face 
i  time  with  its  readers  and  users,  Bluner 
j  adds:  “We  did  a  lot  of  focus  groups  \vith 
I  this  audience  and  found  that  this  audi- 
I  ence  is  busy,  but  busy  because  they  want 
I  to  be.  They  look  for  the  best  things  to  do 
'  with  their  free  time.”  11 


^Flexibility  Meet 

I  TITAN 

p  c:::si60 

^  The  Titan  G60  inserting  system’s  oval  design 
allows  configurations  of  8  on  up  to  62  hoppers 

Band  has  these  remarkable  features: 

Cycle  speed  up  to  50,000  cph-  double  production 

Streamline  MSL  hopper  design 

Expandable  in  4-hopper  increments 

Utilizes  proven  S/?afl/ess  technology  on  hoppers  and  opener  brush 

Tubular  frame  structure  with  integral  vacuum  supply 

Dual  rotor  drive  (each  end) 

^^1  Reduced  machine  noise 
? j  I  installation 

i  ■  Single  or  dual  delivery  configuration 
■■H  Dual  Pocket  opens  quarter-fold  or  broadsheet  with  same  pocket. 

SM  ^^^yMIRACOM 
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FLORIDA  .  , 

BobGabordi  .  >|-- 

Bob  Gabordi  has  been  named  executive 
editor  of  The  Tallahassee  Democrat. 
Gabordi,  49,  previously  served  as  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  the  Asheville  (N.C.)  Citizen- 
Times,  a  position  he  held  for  four  years. 
Under  his  watch,  the.  paper  won  10  Best  i 

*  i 

of  Gannett  awards,  including  the  top 
award  for  public  service.  Gabordi  was 
also  executive  editor  of  The  Herald  Dispatch  in  Huntington, 
W.Va.,  and  worked  as  a'  reporter  and  editor  for  Gannett  News 
Service.  He  replaces  Mizell  Stewart  III,  who  left  the  paper  in 
August  when  Gannett  Co.  purchased  it  from  Knight  Bidder  Inc. 


ARIZONA 

HipoiitO  R.  Corella  has  been  promoted  to 
metro  editor  of  ih.e  Arizona  Daily  Star 
in  'Hiscon,  from  regional  editor.  He  was 
named  an  assistant  metro  editor  in  2002. 

ARKANSAS 

Larry  i.  Fugate  has  been  named  editor 
of  The  Pine  Bluff  Commercial.  He  previ¬ 
ously  served  as  managing  editor  of  The 
Jonesboro  Sun. 

CALIFORNIA 
Carole  Leigh  Hutton  has  been  appointed 
vice  president/news  at  Knight  Bidder  in 
San  Jose.  Hutton  most  recently  was  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press. 
She  replaces  Jerry  CeppOS,  who  is  retiring. 


er  of  the  Napa  Valley  Register.  Since 
2001,  Speth  has  served  as  publisher  of 
the  Corvallis  (Ore.)  Gazette  Times. 

Bruce  Kyse  has  been  named  associate 
publisher  of  The  Press  Democrat  in  Santa 
Rosa,  Calif.  Kyse  most  recently  was  vice 
president  for  news/new  media  for  The 
New  York  Times  Co.’s  Regional  Media 
Group.  He  served  as  executive  editor  of 
the  Press  Democrat  from  1990  to  1999. 

Ron  Kaye  has  been  named  editor  of  the 
Daily  News  in  Los  Angeles.  Kaye  has 
served  as  the  newspaper’s  managing 
editor  since  1993.  He  succeeds  David  J. 
Butler,  who  left  to  become  editor  and 
publisher  of  The  Detroit  News. 


ing  editor  of  the  Inland  Valley  Daily  \ 

Bulletin  in  San  Bernardino.  He  previously  j 
served  as  city  editor.  Keating  replaces 
Frank  Pine,  who  has  been  named  senior  ! 
managing  editor  of  the  San  Bernardino  j  i 

County  Sun.  Pine  has  worked  for  the  !  I 

Bulletin  for  nine  years.  i 

I 

Charles  McNulty  has  been  named  drama 
critic  for  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  McNulty 
previously  was  a  senior  editor  at  The  j 

Village  Voice.  David  L.  Ulin  has  been  named  i 
book  editor.  Ulin  has  written  for  numer-  I 
ous  publications,  including  the  Times,  \ 

and  was  book  editor  of  the  Los  Angeles  \ 

Reader  for  three  years.  i  j 

Maria  Dennison  has  been  appointed  direc-  ! 
tor  of  circulation  for  three  of  the  Califor-  j 
nia  Newspaper  Partnership’s  daily  I 

newspapers:  The  Daily  Democrat  in  \ 

Woodland,  The  Reporter  of  Vacaville,  and 
the  Times-Herald  of  Vallejo.  She  most 
recently  served  as  circulation  director  i  j 

of  The  Topeka  (Kan.)  Capital-Journal.  j ! 

1 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  | 

Shoinn  Freeman  has  joined  The  Washing-  \ 
ton  Post  as  a  staff  reporter.  Freeman  has 
covered  the  automobile  industry  for  The  \ 

Wall  Street  Journal  since  1999.  I 

FLORIDA 

Jeff  Moriarty  has  been  promoted  to  vice 
president  of  new  media  for  The  New  York  | 

Times  Co.’s  Regional  Media  Group.  His  j 

new  position  will  be  based  in  Tampa.  j 

Moriarty  bas  served  as  vice  president  for  |  [ 
product  and  technology  for  Boston.com 
since  2004.  i 


CALIFORNIA 

Melissa 
Lalum 

to  managing 
editor  of  the 
Los  Angeles 
Daily  News.  She  is  promoted 
from  executive  news  editor. 


Brenda  Speth  has  been  appointed  publish-  i  Jeff  Keating  has  been  promoted  to  manag- 


The  Chicago  Defender 
received  the  Historical 
Black  Pres.s  Founda¬ 
tion’s  Qentennial  Awartj 
during  the  inaugural 


Black  Press  All  Star 
Awards  Luncheon  and 
Onsite  Media  Clinic  in 
Chicago.  Founded  on 
May  5,  1905,  the  paper 
is  celebrating  its  100th 
anniversary  this  year. 


^AnOCIATIONS’ 

Bluefield  Daily  Telegraph 
Executive  Editor  Tom 
Colley  received  the 
Adam  R.  Kelly  Premier 
Journalist  Award  from 


the  West  Virginia  Press 
Association  during  its 
2005  convention  ban¬ 
quet.  The  award  recog¬ 
nizes  a  distinguished 
journalist  who  has  ren¬ 
dered  outstanding  serv¬ 


ice  to  his  or  her  commu¬ 
nity  and  to  the  journal-” 
ism  profession.  For  a 
list  of  the  winners  of  the 
association's  Better 
Newspaper  competition, 
visit  www.wvpress.org. 
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- OBITUARIES- 

Jude  Wanniski 

69,  DIED  Aug.  30 

ASSOCIATE  EDITOR/EDITORIAL  WRITER,  THE  WALL  STREET  JOURNAL 

OURNALIST  AND  CONSULTANT  JUDE  WaNNISKI 
was  not  what  you’d  call  a  shy  man.  Equally 
smart  and  boastful,  he  was  widely  credited 
with  coining  the  phrase  “supply-side  economics”  to 
describe  his  idea  that  reducing  personal  tax  rates 
would  stimulate  productive  investment  and  spur 
economic  growth. 

From  1961  to  1965,  Wanniski  worked  as  a  politi¬ 
cal  columnist  for  the  Las  Vegas  Review-Journal.  He 
joined  the  former  Dow  Jones-owned  newsweekly 
The  National  Observer  \n  1965  as  a  Washington  columnist.  The  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal  hired  him  in  1972  as  a  New  York-based  associate  editor.  Drawing  his  finan¬ 
cial-policy  inspiration  from  Robert  A.  Mundell,  an  economist  at  Columbia 
University,  Wanniski  championed  supply-side  economics  in  editorials  he  wrote 
for  the  Journal  and  made  a  name  for  himself  as  an  influential  economic  thinker. 
All  the  while,  he  maintained  that  substantial  tax  cuts  were  the  antidote  to  an  ail¬ 
ing  economy.  But  when  he  was  spotted  at  a  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  train  station  handing 
out  fliers  for  a  New  Jersey  Republican  running  tor  the  United  States  Senate  —  a 
breach  of  the  Journal's  ethics  policy  —  he  was  fired  in  1978. 

That  same  year,  Wanniski  authored  The  Way  the  World  Works,  a  book  in  which 
he  examined  policy  changes  and  their  effect  on  the  economy  and  society.  National 
Review  hailed  the  tome  as  one  of  the  most  influential  books  of  the  20th  century. 


! 


Melynda  Lee  has  been  named  publisher  of 
the  Sarasota  Herald-Tribune's  Manatee 
County  edition.  She  most  recently  was 
the  Herald-Tribune's  marketing  director. 

Stan  Vblland  has  been  appointed  to  the 
newly  created  position  of  packaging  and 
transportation  manager  for  The  Tampa 
Tribune.  Volland  joined  the  Tribune  in 
1989  as  an  operator,  and  later  became 
assistant  foreman  before  he  was  most 
recently  appointed  systems  manager. 


sales  &  partnerships  at  The  Atlanta 
Journal-Constitution.  Edwards  comes 
to  the  A/C  from  The  Arizona  Republic  in 
Phoenix,  where  his  most  recent  title  was 
manager/single  copy.  He  has  held  several 
key  management  positions  since  1985. 
Manuel  Collazo  has  been  named  circulation 
sales  manager.  Collazo  most  recently  was 
manager  of  circulation  marketing  and 
NIE  for  Cox  Ohio  Publishing. 

INDIANA 


GEORGIA 

Steve  Edwards  has  been  named  to  the 
newly  created  position  of  director  of  retail 


Mayer  Maloney  has  been  appointed  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Times  Newspaper  Group, 
which  includes  the  Mooresville-Decatur 
Times,  The  Martinsville  Reporter-Times, 


and  The  Southside  Times.  He  has  been 
publisher  of  The  Herald-Times  in  Bloom¬ 
ington  since  October  2002.  In  addition  to 
his  duties  there,  he  is  serving  as  interim 
publisher  of  The  Noblesmlle  Daily  Times. 

IOWA 

Ken  Knepper  has  been  named  publisher  of 
the  Shenandoah  Valley  News.  Previously, 
Knepper  served  as  advertising  director 
of  the  Fremont  (Neb.)  Tribune. 

Carolyn  Washburn  has  been  appointed  vice 
president  and  editor  of  the  Des  Moines 
Register.  She  has  been  executive  editor 
of  the  Idaho  Statesman  since  1999- 

Ron  Gutierrez,  publisher  of  The  Clinton 
Herald,  has  been  promoted  to  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  sales  and  marketing  for  Commu¬ 
nity  Newspaper  Holding  Incorporated’s 
Hawkeye  and  Interstate  divisions  and  its 
Kentucky  group.  The  company  ovras  25 
publications  in  four  states.  Gutierrez  has 
been  with  the  Herald  since  1999- 

MARYLAND 

Timothy  Thomas  has  been  promoted  to 
vice  president  of  marketing  for  The  Sun 
in  Baltimore,  from  director  of  market 
development.  Before  joining  the  Sun, 
he  spent  15  years  with  Westinghouse/ 
Northrop  Grumman  in  various  opera¬ 
tions,  research,  strategy,  and  business 
development  positions.  Timothy  F.  Windsor 
has  been  appointed  general  manager 
of  the  company’s  interactive  division. 

He  most  recently  was  deputy  general 
manager  ofbaltimoresun.com. 

MASSACHUSETTS 
Wen  Stephenson  has  been  appointed  editor 
of  The  Boston  Globe's  Ideas  section.  He  is 
promoted  from  deputy  editor. 

Carol  Brooks  Ball  has  been  appointed 


TEXAS 

Ernest 
Stevenson 

has  been  named 
advertising 
director  for  the 
Examiner  Newspaper  Group  of 
community  papers  in  Houston. 
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j  j  editor  of  the  Melrose  Free  Press.  Brooks 
i  Ball  previously  served  as  editor  of  the 
i  Tri-Town  Transcript  in  Danvers.  She 

I  replaces  Dan  MacAlpine,  who  is  now  editor 

I I  of  the  Beverly  Citizen. 

\ 

I  MISSISSIPPI 

Alisha  Wilson  has  been  appointed  general 

I  j  manager/editor  of  The  Itawamba  County 
\  Times  in  Fulton.  She  is  promoted  from 

j  j  managing  editor. 

Chris  Johnson  has  been  named  editor  of 
the  New  Albany  Gazette.  Johnson  most 

I I  recently  served  as  editor  of  Planet  Weekly 
j  in  Jackson.  Before  that,  she  was  a  re- 

i  i  porter  for  the  Rankin  Record  in  Brandon. 

]! 

^  MISSOURI 

Brian  Johnson  has  been  named  sports 
editor  of  The  Maryville  Daily  Forum. 
j  j  Johnson  previously  worked  as  a  statistics 
j  I  editor  for  The  Kansas  City  Star. 

|i 

Cheryl  Lind  us  is  the  new  advertising 
director  for  The  Springfield  News-Leader. 
j  Since  November  2001,  Lindus  has  served 
I  as  advertising  director  of  The  Herald- 
Dispatch  in  Huntington,  W.Va.  She 
replaces  Rhonda  Barlow,  who  is  now 
I  classified  advertising  director  for  The 
j  I  Courier-Journal  in  Louisville,  Ky. 

I 

NEW  JERSEY 

^  George  Gannon  has  been  appointed  circula¬ 
tion  director  of  the  Home  News  Tribune 
in  East  Brunswick.  Gannon  spent  eight 
hears  as  marketing  director  in  charge  of 
circulation  and  advertising  at  Worrall 
Community  Newspapers  Inc.  in  Union. 

NEW  YORK 

Suzanne  Daley  has  been  appointed  national 
editor  of  The  New  York  Times.  Previously, 
Daley  served  as  education  editor.  She 
replaces  Jim  Roberts.  Jennifer  Schuessler  has 
been  named  a  staff  editor  at  the  Times’ 
Book  Review.  She  most  recently  was  edi¬ 
tor  of  The  Boston  Globe’s  Ideas  section. 

j  NORTH  CAROLINA 

Steve  Steiner  has  been  named  managing 
editor  for  the  Lincoln  Times-News  in 
Lincolnton.  He  succeeds  Al  Dozier.  Steiner 
most  recently  worked  for  the  Statesville 
Record  G?  Landmark,  where  he  served  as 
its  lifestyles  and  special  sections  editor, 

I  among  other  positions.  Alice  Smith  has 
been  promoted  to  copy  editor.  Smith 
will  continue  to  cover  the  area’s  govern¬ 
ment  and  police  beats. 


KANSAS 

Tom  Throne 

has  been  named 
editor  and  GM 
of  The  Daily 
Union  in  Junc¬ 
tion  City.  He  was  publisher 
of  the  Leavenworth  Times. 


\  OREGON 

I  Karen  Vittek  has  been  appointed  managing 
editor  of  The  News  Guard  in  Lincoln  City. 
Vittek  has  been  the  newspaper’s  features 
editor  since  October  2004.  Before  that, 

I  she  was  managing  editor  of  four  publica- 
!  tions  in  California. 

‘  RHODE  ISLAND 
Daniel  H.  Trafford  has  been  named  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  The  Call  in  Woonsocket, 
j  Trafford  most  recently  was  managing 
'  editor  of  Kent  County  Daily  Times  in 
West  Warwick.  He  served  as  the  Calls 
Sunday  editor  from  1999  to  2001. 


i  SOUTH  CAROLINA 
Timothy  M.  Anderson  has  been  named 
publisher  of  Bluffion  Today.  Anderson 
,  became  assistant  advertising  director  of 
the  Savannah  (Ga.)  Morning  News  and 
advertising  director  of  Bluffion  Today 
earlier  this  year.  He  will  also  oversee 
I  non-dailies  owned  by  Morris  Communi- 
I  cations  in  Hardeeville  and  Jasper,  S.C. 

Paul  Roscoe  has  been  appointed  ad  man- 
i  ager  of  The  Pageland  Progressive-Journal. 
j  Roscoe  most  recently  was  a  loss-preven- 
!  tion  associate  for  Wal-Mart. 

1  TENNESSEE 

I  Ellen  M.  Leifeld  has  been  named  president 
and  publisher  of  The  Tennessean  in 
Nashville  and  a  vice  president  in  Gan- 
nett’s  Interstate  Group.  Leifeld  most 
'  recently  was  president  and  publisher  of 
I  The  Post-Crescent  in  Appleton,  Wise., 

I  and  a  group  vice  president  in  Gannett’s 
Midwest  Group. 

VIRGINIA 

Susan  Clark-Johnson  has  been  named  presi¬ 
dent  of  Gannett’s  Newspaper  Division. 
Clark-Johnson  most  recently  was  senior 
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Ann  L.  Merriman 

70,  DIED  Aug.  25 

RETIRED  BOOK  EDITOR. 
RICHMOND  (VA.)  VMCS-DISPATCH 

After  accepting  a 
job  as  a  secretary 
and  “Girl  Friday”  for 
James  J.  Kilpatrick,  then 
the  editorial  page  editor 
at  the  former  Richmond 
News  Leader,  Ann  L. 
Merriman  began  writing 
book  reviews  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  her  boss.  Four 
years  later,  she  became 
the  papers  book  editor. 

In  1963  the  News 
Leader  made  her  an 
associate  editor  for  the 
editorial  page,  making 
her  one  of  the  first 
female  editorial  writers 
in  Virginia.  Her  editori¬ 
als  tackled  such  topics 
as  civil  rights,  domestic 
jxilicy,  and  welfare.  She 


kept  that  position  until 
1990,  when  she  became 
deputy  editor. 

In  a  time  when  few 
women  even  worked  as 
journalists,  she  became 
the  first  female  president 
of  the  National  Confer¬ 
ence  of  Editorial  Writ¬ 
ers.  She  returned  to  her 
previous  position  as 
book  editor  in  1992. 

Paul  R.  Mattix  III 

53,  Died  Aug.  22 

NIGHT  NEWS  EDITOR,  THE  SUN, 
BALTIMORE 

PAUL  Rhodes 
Mattix  III,  a  long¬ 
time  editor  at  The  Sun  in 
Baltimore,  had  served  as 
its  night  news  editor 
since  1998.  He  brought 
to  the  job  a  skeptical 
mind,  a  skill  for  headline 
writing,  and  a  knack  for 


helping  reporters  sharp¬ 
en  their  writing  skills. 

Rhodes’  endearing 
quirkiness  was  well 
known  in  the  Sun  news¬ 
room.  His  computer 
sported  a  strip  of  black 
and  yellow  crime-scene 
tape,  and  he  kept  in  his 
desk  a  mayonnaise  jar 
filled  with  moonshine. 

Mattix  began  his 
career  in  layout  and  copy 
editing  in  1977  at  the 
Charleston  (S.C.)  Evening 
Post.  He  joined  the  Sun 
in  1981  and  worked  as 
a  news-page  designer, 
copy  editor,  and  city  desk 
editor.  He  was  promoted 
to  chief  of  the  features 
copy  desk  in  1992,  and 
later  became  a  news  copy 
editor.  In  1996,  he  was 
named  a  deputy  chief 
of  the  news  copy  desk. 


2006  Pulliam  Journalism  Fellowship 


Jump-start  your  journalism  career  with  a  solid  program  that  boasts  four  Pulitzer  Prize  winners  among 
its  alumni  the  Pulliam  Journalism  Fellowship.  The  Fellowship  offers  myriad  career  opportunities;  in 
fact,  a  Pulliam  Fellow  from  our  first  class  of  1974,  Barbara  Henry,  now  serves  as  president  and 
publisher  of  The  Indianapolis  Star. 

Now  entering  its  33rd  year,  the  2006  Pulliam  Journalism  Fellowship  helps  build  a  bridge  from  the  class¬ 
room  to  the  newsroom.  Fellows  are  assigned  to  The  Indianapolis  Star  or  The  Arizona  Republic  in 
Phoenix  for  10  weeks  each  summer  as  staff  reporters.  We  award  20  Fellowships  annually.  We’d  like  to 
encourage  applications  from  students  with  a  wide  variety  of  backgrounds.  Previous  internships  and 
part-time  experience  at  a  newspaper  are  desired  or  other  demonstration  of  writing  and  reporting 
ability. 

The  Pulliam  Journalism  Fellowship  program  welcomes  applications  from  college  sophomores, 
juniors,  seniors  and  graduate  students.  The  only  deadline  this  year  is  Nov.  15, 2005.  The  internship 
pays  $650  a  week. 

Visit  our  Web  site  at  www.indystar.com/pjf  or  e-mail  Fellowship  Director  Russell  B.  Pulliam  at 
Russell.pulliam@indystar.com  for  an  application  packet. 


OQAncit 


group  president  of  the  Gannett  Pacific 
Newspaper  Group,  and  chairman,  CEO, 
and  publisher  of  The  Arizona  Republic 
in  Phoenix.  She  succeeds  Gary  L.  WatSOn, 
who  is  retiring. 

Roger  Watson  has  been  named  president 
and  publisher  of  The  Daily  News  Leader 
in  Staunton.  Watson  most  recently  was 
general  manager  of  The  News  Examiner 
in  Hendersonville,  Tenn. 

WASHINGTON 
David  McCumber,  managing  editor  of  the 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencer,  will  now  have 
the  top  leadership  role  in  the  P-I  news¬ 
room.  McCumber  will  retain  his  current 
title,  but  will  assume  additional  responsi¬ 
bilities.  Kenneth  F.  Bunting  has  been  named 
associate  publisher.  Bunting  has  served  as 
executive  editor  for  the  past  seven  years. 

WEST  VIRGINIA 
Carl  J.  “Butch”  Antolini  has  been  named 
executive  editor  of  Beckley  Newspapers 
Inc.  Beckley  Newspapers  publishes  The 
Register-Herald,  The  Fayette  Tribune, 

The  Montgomery  Herald,  The  Post  Report, 
and  The  Wyoming  County  Report,  all 
located  in  West  Virginia. 

WISCONSIN 
Tove  M.  HickS-Klund  has  been  appointed 
president  and  publisher  of  The  Post- 
Crescent  in  Appleton,  and  as  a  group  vice 
president  in  the  Midwest  Group.  She 
previously  served  as  vice  president/sales 
and  marketing  for  the  Gannett  Wisconsin 
group  of  newspapers. 

Hugh  McGarry  has  been  named  senior  vice 
president  of  circulation  for  the  Milwau¬ 
kee  Journal  Sentinel.  He  most  recently 
was  the  Denver  Newspaper  Agency’s 
single-copy  sales  and  marketing  director. 

Scott  W.  Angus  has  been  appointed  vice 
president  of  news  for  Bliss  Communica¬ 
tions  of  Janesville.  He  will  continue  as 
editor  of  The  Janesville  Gazette,  a  position 
he  has  held  since  1990. 

Mark  Sage  has  been  named  editor  of  The 
Wytheville  Enterprise.  Sage  most  recently 
served  as  editor  of  the  Washington 
County  News. 

Peggy  Breister  has  been  named  news  editor 
of  The  Reporter  in  Fond  du  Lac.  Breister 
most  recently  was  a  reporter  and  has  also 
served  as  assistant  news  editor. 
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EDITORIAL 


Katrina  bares  the  folly  of  those  who  ignore  investigative 
reporting,  from  civil  authorities  to  budget-paring  papers 


As  IF  IT  WERE  NOT  ENOUGH 

that  the  journalists  and  opera¬ 
tions  staff  worked  so  heroically 
to  make  The  Times-Picayune 
a  beacon  of  information  and  hope  when 
Hurricane  Katrina  rained  destruction  and 
chaos  on  New  Orleans,  the  world  now 
knows  that  three  years  ago  the  newspaper 
predicted  with  chilling  accuracy  the  hor¬ 
rors  that  awaited  the  city  if  local  and 
federal  authorities  maintained  their 
carelessly  planned  and  underfunded 
defenses  against  a  big  hurricane. 

But  the  masterful  series 
“Washing  Away,”  by  John  Pcrhftl] 

McQuaid  and  Mark  , 

Schleifstein,  suffered  the  II1OS0 

fate  of  so  many  newspaper  inVCStif 

investigative  projects  these  ,  * 

days.  The  loc^,  state  and  SCFICS  \ 
federal  authorities  respon-  nfft 

sible  for  safeguarding  the 
people  of  the  Gulf  Coast  they  de 

murmured  some  excuses 
and  some  feeble  reassurances,  but  did 
nothing.  The  newspaper  won  a  fistful  of 
journalism  awards,  and  that  was  about  it. 

There  are  one,  two,  many  “Washing 
Away”  newspaper  investigative  projects 
that  have  been  delivered  to  America’s 
doorstep  in  just  the  past  few  months  — 
and  it  is  time  for  civil  authorities  to  take 
these  warnings  to  heart. 

Stricken  Gulf  Coast  victims  of  Katrina 
should  be  aware  that  back  in  April,  the 
South  Florida  Sun-Sentinel  discovered 
that  “government  inspectors  entrusted  to 
enter  disaster  victims’  homes  and  verify 
damage  claims  include  criminals  with 
records  for  embezzlement,  drug  dealing, 
and  robbery.” 

On  the  West  Coast,  the  Seattle  Post- 


Perhaps  now, 
those  “hoping” 
investigative 
series  will  get 
the  attention 
they  deserve. 


Intelligencer  has  documented  the  in¬ 
creased  danger  of  a  catastrophic  oil  spill 
because  the  oil  companies  that  dispatch 
huge  tankers  filled  with  nearly  40  million 
gallons  of  oil  have  been  able  to  undermine, 
ignore,  or  simply  violate  regulations 
imposed  after  the  Exxon  Valdez  spill. 

Other  projects  warn  of  damage  to 
society’s  safety  nets.  This  summer,  for 
instance,  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  told 
residents  something  the  city  police  depart¬ 
ment  didn’t  want  them  to  know:  Cops 
routinely  write  up  rape  and  other  sex 
crimes  not  in  official 
now  reports,  but  in  informal 

,  „  memos  that  aren’t  count¬ 
ering  ed  in  crime  statistics, 

itive  man-made  disaster 

in  the  aftermath  of  Katri- 
lil  get  na  was  a  powerful  wam- 

Ltion  government  —  and, 

we  might  add,  to  the 
Crve.  preening  armchair  blog¬ 

gers  of  the  Red  and  Blue 
persuasions  who  reflexively  hammer  away 
at  Mainstream  Media  reporting  —  that 
investigative  projects  cannot  be  dismissed 
as  just  more  negativity  from  newspapers. 

Katrina  holds  a  lesson  for  newspapers  as 
well.  This  is,  after  all,  a  time  when  publish¬ 
ers  trim  the  money  available  for  time- 
consuming  investigations  and  more  editors 
prefer  to  feed  readers  Happy  Meals  of  wa¬ 
ter-cooler  topics  for  fear  of  alienating  audi¬ 
ences  with  the  downer  news  that  all  is  not 
right  in  their  world.  The  agony  of  Katrina’s 
victims  should  be  a  constant  reminder  to 
newspapers  that  far  worse  than  being  ig¬ 
nored  —  as  the  Times-Picayunes  probe 
mainly  was  in  2002  and  again  and  again  as 
it  followed  up  on  its  reporting  —  is  failing 
to  sound  an  alarm  in  the  first  place. 
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PRESSING  ISSUES 


Cries  for  kelp  at  newspaper  site 

WEB  TO  m  RESCUE. 
BFTER  EEDS  EAIIED 

Forums  and  Web  logs  at  The  Times-Picayune’  in  New  Orleans 
probably  helped  save  lives  in  the  aftermath  of  Katrina 

The  hurricane  katrina  catastrophe  might  be  the 
biggest  story  I’ve  ever  covered  —  from  1,000  miles 
away.  It’s  also  one  of  the  first  major  national  events 
where  reporters  essentially  acted  as  first  responders, 
while  top  federal  officials  refused  to  rush  relief  and 
rescue  units  to  the  scene  of  the  disaster,  as  hundreds  died.  In  a  sense, 
I  played  an  emergency  role  myself,  while  not  moving,  sometimes  for 
hours  at  a  time,  from  my  desk  far  from  my  favorite  city. 

That’s  because  I  could  examine  harrowing  eyewitness  reports  — 
often  cries  for  help  —  buried  deep  in  readers’  forums  at  the  Web  site 


of  the  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune  and 
then  channel  them  directly  onto  E^P  On¬ 
line.  In  some  cases,  other  national  media 
quoted  from  my  accounts,  in  an  attempt  to 
drive  rescue  efforts  to  specific  hospitals, 
homes,  or  overpasses. 

To  cite  just  one  example:  The  nation 
reacted  with  horror  after  rescuers  found 
45  bodies  at  Memorial  Medical  Center  and 
doctors  revealed  that  they  let  some  people 
die  as  they  saved  others.  But  on  a  Times- 
Picayune  forum  nine  days  earlier.  I’d  found 
and  re-posted  this  message  from  the 
brother  of  a  doctor  at  the  center  who  had 
sent  him  text  messages:  “Yesterday,  he  ex¬ 
plained  that  management  at  the  hospital 
decided  to  selectively  withhold  food  and 
water  from  patients.  Doctors  are  being 
forced  to  decide  who  gets  to  live  and  who 
will  starve  to  death.  The  hospital  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  8  feet  of  flood  water;  there  is  no 
more  electricity,  food  or  water.  Windows 
are  broken  out  and  people  are  starving.” 

For  more  than  a  week  after  the  hurricane 
hit,  I  hosted  a  feature  at  E&P  Online  called 
“Blogging  the  Hurricane.”  Adapting  the 
format  of  a  normal  news  story,  I  added  brief 
items  at  the  top  every  few  minutes.  My 


behavior  came  as  no  surprise  to  those  who 
knew  my  love  for  the  city,  its  people,  food, 
and  music.  In  fact,  some  of  my  bloggish 
items  focused  on  missing  —  and  then  found 


—  musical  legends  such  as  Fats  Domino, 
Pete  Fountain,  and  Clarence  “Gatemouth” 
Brown.  And,  like  many  others,  my  wife 
and  I  have  a  friend  in  New  Orleans,  whom 
we  worried  about  for  a  day  or  two. 

Here’s  just  a  small  sampling  of  the 
Times-Picayune  forum  entries: 

Aug.  30:  “Dome  info:  Bathrooms  are 
overflowed,  no  air  cond.,  trash  is  every¬ 
where,  2  dead  but  that  would  be  expected, 
as  many  of  those  sheltered  were  elderly  or 
infirm.”  VeAev.  “People  are  jumping  to  thdr 
death  in  the  Superdome!!!” 

Sept.  1;  “Spoke  to  my  uncle  this  morning 


I  (Thurs.)  in  Riverbend  near  Carrolton  and 
St  Charles.  He  and  several  elderly  residents 
are  holed  up  there  and  the  security  situation 
is  getting  desperate.  Heat  is  extreme  and 
there  are  romng  gangs  of  looters  with  guns. 
The  looters  have  also  commandeered  a 
j  backhoe  and  are  ramming  homes.” 

—  “I just  talked  to  my  neighbor  who 
stayed  behind  at  Camp  and  St.  Mary.  He 
walked  along  Jackson  Street  and  saw  dead 
{  bodies  everywherefrom  gunshots.  After 
\  comingupon  two  dead  girls,  probably 
\  around  12-15  years  old,  he  had  to  get  out. 

Where  is  the  national  guard?  We  need  help.” 

\  —  “There  are  still  approximately  300 

I  Vietnamese  people  stranded  in  sewage 
I  water  up  to  their  necks  in  many  areas  gath- 
j  ered  at  the  Mary  Qyeen  ofVN  Church.” 

I  —  “1,300  still  trapped  at  University 
i  Hospital.” 

1  —  “My  coworker’s  brother  is  one  of  seven 

I  doctors  who  have  been  Ze/?  behind  at  Touro 
\  Hospital.  His  name  is  Vinroot,  I’m  sorry, 

I  don’t  know  the  first  name.  He  is  in  a  panic. 

'  The  doctors  have  barricaded  themselves  on 
the  seventhfloor  because  armed  gunmen  are 
outside  threatening  them  and  demanding 
access  to  the  roof  so  they  can  be  rescued  first. 

\  He  is  desperate.  Someone  needs  to  help  these 
I  people  NOW!” 

Sept.  2:  “Is  it  possible  for  you  to  contact 
’  someone  (media),  senators,  and  the  gover¬ 
nor  about  University  Hospital  with  1,100 
people  STILL  STRANDED.” 
j  —  “Seven  are  trapped  on  roof  at  97 
I  Fontainebleau  Dr.,  water  and  food  supplies 
have  run  out.  A  nearby 
rooftop  is  on fire.  Boats  and 
helicopters  have  passed 
them  by!  Dead  bodies  of 
neighbors  are floating 
around.  PLEASE  HELP!!!” 

—  “100  residents  are  still 
left  in  The  Point  (Algiers) 
and  they  are  now  under 
siege  from  the  mob  that  was 
released  from  the  convention  center.  They 
have  had  to  kill  4  people  in  an  attempt  to 
j  protect  their  property  and  life.  Please  get 
\  state  police  in!” 

I  —  “There  are  1,200 patients,  doctors, 
nurses,  and  hospital  personnel  trapped  in 
Charity  Hospital.  They’re  having  to  stack 
[  the  deadbodies  outside  on  balconies.” 

I  So  to  all  you  skeptics  out  there:  This 

j  should  prove,  once  and  for  all,  that  readers’ 
j  forums  and  blogs  at  newspaper  sites  can 
play  an  immensely  valuable  —  and  not 
!  just  superficial  or  entertaining  —role  in 
I  the  national  conversation.  ® 


Waist-deep  in  the 
Big  Easy:  “Seven  are 
trapped  on  roof.  Dead 
bodies  of  neighbors 
are  floating  around. 
Please  help!” 
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ETHICS  CORNER 


Tale  of  the  tape 


If  Jim  DeFede  can  be  fired  for  taping  a  telephone  conversation, 
why  can  his  newspaper  then  use  his  notes  for  a  story? 

A  LIFE-SIZED  MANNEQUIN,  A  CAP  ATOP  ITS  HEAD,  SAT 

last  month  in  The  Miami  Herald  newsroom  at  the 
former  desk  of  Jim  DeFede  —  a  symbolic  attempt  to 
induce  the  paper  to  re-hire  its  metro  columnist. 
Herald  executives  said  they  fired  DeFede  because  he 
violated  Florida  state  law  and  behaved  unethically  by  secretly 
taping  an  off-the-record  telephone  conversation  with  a  source  and 
then  trying  to  use  it  in  his  column.  But  then  the  paper  turned  around 
and  used  the  notes  that  DeFede  transcribed  from  that  exchange 
when  composing  its  front-page  story  about  the  suicide  of  a  former 


city  official  in  the  newspaper’s  lobby. 

This  ethical  saga  began  at  around  4  p.m. 
on  July  27  wiien  Arthur  Teele  Jr.,  a  former 
Miami  city  and  county  commissioner,  tele¬ 
phoned  DeFede  at  his  home.  Teele,  who 
was  facing  26  federal  charges  of  fraud  and 
money  laundering,  was  distraught.  Miami 
New  Times,  an  alternative  weekly  newspa¬ 
per,  had  just  published  a  story  that  accused 
Teele  of,  among  other  things,  having  trysts 
with  a  transvestite  prostitute. 

“Who  did  I  piss  off  in  this  town?”  Teele 
asked  DeFede,  a  friend  of  13  years,  adding 
that  the  transvestite  allegations  would  hurt 
him  with  “the  ministers  and  the  church.” 
Growing  worried,  DeFede  pressed  the 
“record”  button  on  his  tape  machine  to 
record  his  friend’s  pain. 

At  one  point,  DeFede  asked  Teele  if  he 
wanted  to  go  public  about  the  way  the  state 
attorney’s  office  had  used  the  media  to 
smear  him.  Teele  didn’t  want  to. 

At  5:52  p.m.,  Teele  telephoned  DeFede 
from  the  Heralds  lobby  to  tell  the  reporter 
he  left  him  some  documents  for  a  potential¬ 
ly  explosive  story  the  two  men  had 
discussed.  It  turned  out  to  be  a  farewell 


present.  Several  minutes  later,  Teele  shot 
himself  in  the  head  with  a  pistol. 

At  about  6:30  p.m.,  DeFede  made  a  deci¬ 
sion  that  cost  him  his  job.  He  told  Jesus 


“What  Jim  did  was 
illegal,”  Publisher 
Jesus  Diaz  Jr.  said. 
“That  kind  of  activity 
is  a  felony.  Jim  knew 
it  was  wrong.” 


Diaz  Jr.,  the  Heralds  publisher,  and  Robert 
Beatty,  the  paper’s  legal  counsel,  during  a 
telephone  conference  call  that  he  had  taped 
a  conversation  with  Teele.  They  asked  him 
to  bring  the  tape  to  the  paper. 

Shortly  after  8  p.m.,  DeFede  met 
Managing  Editor  Judy  Miller  in  the 
newsroom.  Miller  had  always  watched  his 
back,  supporting  his  hard-edged  muck¬ 
raking.  He  gave  her  the  tape  and  told  her, 
“Beatty  and  Diaz  are  handling  it.”  Miller 
then  told  DeFede  to  write  a  story  about 
his  conversation  with  Teele.  She  even 


promised  him  space  on  Page  One. 

Two  hours  later,  Diaz,  Elissa  Vanaver 
(the  paper’s  vice  president  of  human  re¬ 
sources),  and  Miller  met  in  the  publisher’s 
office.  Tom  Fiedler,  the  Heralds  executive 
editor,  was  on  the  phone  from  San  Jose. 
Fiedler,  Diaz,  Beatty,  and  Vanaver  said 
DeFede  had  to  be  fired. 

Miller  fought  for  a  one-month  suspen¬ 
sion.  She  lost.  Then  Fiedler  and  Diaz  killed 
the  column  she  assigned  DeFede  to  write. 

“What  Jim  did  was  illegal,”  Diaz  told 
me,  referring  to  a  Florida  law  that  requires 
taping  a  person  only  with  his  permission. 
(Taping  a  telephone  conversation  without 
the  other  party’s  consent  is  illegal  in  12 
states.)  “That  kind  of  of  activity  is  a  felony, 
and  was  unethical.  Jim  knew  it  was  wrong.” 

Just  as  wrong  was  the  Heralds  decision 
to  allow  DeFede’s  notes  of  his  taped  talk 
with  Teele  to  be  used  for  a  front-page  story 
on  the  suicide.  The  notes  were  important 
for  that  story,  so  the  Herald  used  them. 

Yet  DeFede  got  no  slack.  Still,  he’d  do 
anything,  say  anything  to  get  his  job  back. 
He’d  apologize  publicly.  He’d  take  a  two- 
month  suspension.  Miller  said  newspapers 
were  his  life.  She  told  me  she’d  recom¬ 
mend  him  for  a  job  anywhere. 

Diaz’s  support  of  the  Florida  anti-taping 
statute  was  a  policy  shift  for  the  Herald. 

In  1977,  the  paper  fought  an  unsuccessful 
court  battle  to  have  it  thrown  out,  only  to 
be  thwarted  by  the  State  Supreme  Court. 

At  that  time,  the  paper’s  position  was  that  a 
source  who  initiated  a  phone  interview  im¬ 
plicitly  agrees  to  be  recorded,  so  taping  him 
is  akin  to  note-taking,  and 
shouldn’t  require  consent. 

Diaz  dismissed  that 
court  fight  as  irrelevant. 

“I  am  the  publisher  now, 
and  I  agree  with  the  law,” 
he  said.  Diaz  started  his 
job  as  publisher  just 
11  days  before  Teele 
committed  suicide. 

There  is  a  healthy  debate  about  whether 
reporters,  especially  in  the  38  states  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  where  taping 
calls  is  legal,  should  ask  before  recording 
interviews.  “Reporters  here  told  me  they 
tape  their  interviews  without  telling  their 
sources,”  explained  Thom  Julin,  a  former 
legal  counsel  to  the  Herald. 

It  is  not  too  late  for  the  Herald  to  fix 
the  story  line  on  DeFede.  The  State  Attor¬ 
ney’s  office  has  cleared  him  of  violating 
the  taping  statute.  It’s  time  to  get  rid  of 
the  mannequin  and  bring  him  back.  11 
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CAYMAN  ISLAND  ♦  THE  WALL  STREET  JOURNAL.,  LA  GRANGE.  GA  ♦  THE  HONOLULU  ADVERTISER.  HONOLULU.  HI  ♦  LA  PRENSA.  SAN  PEDRO  SULA.  HONDURAS  ♦ 
THE  ENTERPRISE.  DAVENPORT,  lA  ♦  QUAD-CITY  TIMES.  DAVENPORT  lA  ♦  T^E  WALL  STREE^  JC'RNAL.,  DES  MOINES,  lA  ♦  CHICAGO  TRIBUNE,  CHICAGO,  IL  ♦ 
NORTHWEST  HERALD,  CRYSTAL  LAKE,  IL  ♦  SAUK  VALLEY  NEW"  PAPERS,  JIXCN  IL  ♦  'HE  TELEGRAPH  DiX^N,  IL  ♦  THE  DIXON  TELEGRAPH,  DIXON.  IL  ♦  ROCKFORD 
REGISTER  STAR,  ROCKFORD,  IL  ♦  THE  DAILY  GAZETTE,  STRR.  ING,  IL  ♦  SHAW  NEWSPAPERS  STERLING  L  ♦  ^RT  WAYNE  NEWSPAPERS,  INC.,  FORT  WAYNE,  IN  ♦ 
THE  HERALD.  JASPER.  IN  ♦  DAILY  NEWS.  BOWLING  GREE^  KY  ♦  COURIER  JOURNAL  LOUISVILLE  KY  ♦  G-  NETT  COMPANY.  LOUISVILLE,  KY  ♦  J  FRANK 
PUBLISHING,  MANCHESTER,  KY  ♦  THE  TIMES,  SHRE'  LA  ♦  NASHOBA  PUBLICATIONS  AYER  MA  ♦  ESSEX  .  njntY  NEWSPAPERS,  BEVERLY.  MA  ♦  THE 

BOSTON  GLOBE,  BOSTON,  MA  ♦  THE  BOSTON  HE*^  AL  j  BOSTON  MA  ♦  HERALD  MEDIA  BOSTON  MA  ♦  AMESBURY  I.^WS,  BOSTON,  MA  ♦  BEVERLY  CITIZEN 
BOSTON,  MA  ♦  GEORGETOWN  RECORD.  BOSTON  MA  ♦  hAMILTON/WENHAM  CHRONICLE  BOSTON  MA  ♦  MELROSE  FREE  PRESS,  BOSTON.  MA  ♦  MERRIMACK  RIVER 
CURRENT.  BOSTON,  MA  ♦  STONEHAM  SUN,  BOGpON  MA  ♦  TRI-TOWN  TRANSCRIPT  BOSTON  MA  ♦  WAKEFIELD  OBSERVER  BOSTON.  MA  ♦  SCITEX,  BOSTON.  MA  ♦ 
HOLBROOK  SUN.  BOSTON.  MA  ♦  WEYMOUT*-  .  BOSTON  M  .  ♦  CANTON  JOURNA  rBQ&LG.'.  MA  ♦  WESTFORD  EAGLE  BOSTON,  MA  ♦  BEDFORD  MINUTEMAN, 
BOSTON,  MA  ♦  BILLERICA  MINUTEMAN.  Bl'  I  FR;  ,A  MA  ♦  CHELG^ORD  INDEPENDENT  :  INCOLN  JOURNAL  BOSTON  MA  ♦  LITTLETON  INDEPENDENT. 

BOSTON,  MA»  READING  ADVOCATE,  BPS'CN  .MA  ♦ ’HE  BE  £ON,  BOSTON  MA  ♦  THE  ®NCORD  Jpt_lR«^  BOSTON  MA  ♦  WILMINGTON  ADVOCATE.  BOSTON,  MA  ♦ 
WOBURN  ADVOCATE,  BOSTON,  MA  ♦  jAfN'VERS  HERALD. 4B6TO  .  MA  ♦  ASHLAND  T  ffi,  BOSTON,  MA >  &•  VER-SHERBORN  PRESS  SOSTON,  MA  ♦  HOPKINTON 
CRIER,  BOSTON,  MA  ♦  SHREWSB'-Rv  CHRONICLE  BOyTON,  KIA  ♦  ’HE  SUDBURY  TO.  JN  CRIER.  BOSTON,  HARVARD  HILLSIDE  ^OSTON,  MA  ♦  THE  BOLTON 

COMMON  BOSTON,  MA  ♦  COHASSF”  MARINER  BylFON,  MA  ♦  HE  HINGHAM  JOU^a«-  BOSTON,  MA  ♦  THt  UPPER  CAPE  CODDE'=^  BOSTON.  MA  ♦  IPSWICH 
CHRONICLE,  BOSTON,  MA  ♦  BEl  MONT  CITIZEN- 46RA0, 'BOSTC  ,  MA  ♦  BURLINGTON  UNION,  BOSTON,  MA  ♦  LEXINGTON  MINUTELj^N,  BOSTON.  MA  ♦  THE 
ARLINGTON  ADVOCATE,  POSTON.  MA  ♦  MA  dL&CAO  REPORT  -  BOSTON  MA  ♦  ®«a.MP3COTT  REPORTER.  BOSTON  MA  ♦  HUD-Of'l  SUN,  BOSTON.  MA  ♦ 
MARLBOROUGH  ENTERPRISE  BOSTON  MA  ♦  LAGF  BOS’ON  MA  ♦  ABINGTO'.  -K,  AND  MAS-  ,’R,  BOSTON  MA  ♦  BRAINTRE-  |ORUM,  BOSTON,  MA  ♦ 

HANOVER  MARINER.  BO '.TON  MA  ♦  KINGSTON  MAR:NE=  BOSTON  MA  ♦  MARSHFIELD  MARINER  BOS’ON  MA  ♦  PEMBROKE  MARINER  ^OETON,  MA  ♦  SCITUATE 
MARINER,  BOSTON.  MA^  -  DFORD  TRANSCRIPT  BOSTON  MA  ♦  SOMERVILLE  JOURNAL  BOSTON  MA  ♦  SA  IGU3  ADV  RTISER  BOSTON  M\^  MALDEN  OBSERVER. 
BOSTON,  MA  ♦  THE  MILFORD  DAILY  NEWS  BOSTON  MA  ♦  NEEDHAM  TIMES  BOSTON  MA  ♦  SHARON  ADVOCATE  BOSTCN  MA  ♦STOUGHTO' I  JOURNAL,  BOSTON.  MA 

♦  THE  DAILY  NEWS  TRAI,  RIPT  BOSTON  MA  ♦  ALLSTON.'BRIGHTON  TAB  BOSTON  MA  ♦  NORTON  MIRROR  BCSTON,  ‘A  *  PARKWAY  TRA  eCRIPT,  BOSTON.  MA  ♦ 
THE  WAYLAND  TOWN  CR'FR  SOSTON  MA  ♦  THE  WESTON  TOWN  CRIER  BOSTON  MA  ♦  WESTWOOD  PRESS,  BOSTON,  M-  ♦  NORTH  ANDOVT^  CITIZEN.  BOSTON  MA 

♦  HARWICH  ORACLE,  B  'StON  MA  ♦  THE  CAPE  CODDER  BOSTON  MA  ♦  THE  WELLESLEY  TOWNSMAN  SOSTON,  MA  ♦  THE  REGISTER;  BOSTON.  MA  ♦  THE 
ENTERPRISE.  BROCKTOI.  r/A  ♦  NEWSPAPER  MEDIA  COMPANY  BROCKTON  MA  ♦  HARVARD  CRIMSON  CAMBBK)GF  M  ♦  CAMBRIDGE  CHRJMfCLE  CAMBRIDGE,  MA 

♦  THE  WALL  STREET  JOUR.  ^4,..^Jaj^iigft^4a4;..^4;iil^a,^i.TERPRISE  FITCHBU-:^UU.A  .ViilRCWKEST  r  ,Y  NEWS  FRAMIN  .JhM,  MA  ♦  COMMUNITY 

NEWSPAPERS,  FRAMINGHAHtMA>_THE  RECORDERToRgN^B:  MA  ♦  NEWSPAPERS  OF  NEW  ENGLAND,  GgFEL  F  FLD  MA  ♦  THE  EA  iE.7RIBUNE.  LAWRENCE, 
MA  ♦  EAGLE-TRIBUNE  PUBLISHING  COMPANY.  LAWRENCE’  MA  ♦  ’HE  SUN  LOWELL  M4  ♦  DAILY  EVENING  ITEM,  I .  Nr  MA  ♦  THE  PATRITT  LEDGER,  QUINCY,  MA  ♦ 
THE  ENTERPRISE,  QUINCY,  MA  ♦  ADVANCED  PUBLICATIONS,  SPRINGFIELD  MA  ♦  THE  REPUBLICAN,,  SPRINGFIF  MA  ♦  THE  BALTIMORE  SUN,  BALTIMORE,  MD  ♦ 
THE  FREDERICK  NEWS-POST,  FREDERICK,  MD  ♦  THE  WALL  STREE  ’  OURNAL  SILVER  SPRINGS,  MD  ♦  BANGCR  DAiLY  NEWS  BANGO-.  MB  ♦  THE  TIMES  RECORD. 
BRUNSWICK.  ME  ♦  SUN-JOURNAL,  LEWISTON,  ME  ♦  BAY  CITY  TIM-S  BAY  CITY  Ml  ♦  VALLEY  PUBLISHING  BA  ’Y/SAGINAW  Ml  ♦  THgPUNT  JOURNAL,  FLINT  Ml  ♦ 
JACKSON  CITIZEN  PATRIOT.  JACKSON,  Ml  ♦  KALAMAZOO  GAZET’t  KALAMAZOO.  Ml  ♦  THE  GRAND  RA^^  DS  PRESS  GRAND  RAPI'A  Ml  ♦  THE  SAGINAW  NE'WS, 
SAGINAW,  Ml  ♦  CASS  COUNTY  DEMOCRAT,  HARRISONVILLE,  MO  ♦  SOUTHEAST  MISSO  JRIAN,  CAPF  GIRARDEAU  MO  ♦  ST  LOUIS  .BTJjISPATCH.  ST  LOUIS,  MO  ♦ 
NE  MISSISSIPPI  DAILY  JOURNAL.  TUPELO.  MS  ♦  THE  LINCOLN  JOU^rjAL  STAR  LINCOLN  ♦  "TAR  HFRAlD  SCOTTSBLUFF  NE  ♦  THE  NORTH  PLATTE  TELEGRAPH, 
NORTH  PLATTE.  NE  ♦  THE  ASHEVILLE  CITIZEN-TIMES,  ASHEVILI  F  NC  ♦  THE  WALL  STREET  JOURNAL  BOWLING  GREEN  ‘jC  ♦  THE  WALL  STREET  JOURNAL  , 
CHARLOTTE,  NC  ♦  THE  DAILY  ADVANCE.  ELIZABETH  CITY,  NC  ♦  COX  NEWSPAPERS  ELIZABETH  CITY.  NC  ♦  GASTON  -JETTE  GASTONIA,  NC  ♦  THE  DAILY 
REFLECTOR,  GREENVILLE.  NC  ♦  FOSTER'S  DAILY  DEMOCRAT,  D<  .  ER  NH  ♦  EXETER  NEWS-LETTER  EXETER  NH  ♦  T  ,c  ttBNE  SENTINEL.  KEENE,  NH  ♦  THE 
TELEGRAPH.  NASHUA.  NH  ♦  PORTSMOUTH  HERALD,  PORTSMOUTH  rjH  ♦  SEACOAST  NEWSPAPERS  PORTSMOUTH  NH  *WQCKINGHAM  NEWS,  ROCKINGHAM.  NH  ♦ 
YORK  WEEKLY,  YORK.  NH  ♦  YORK  COUNTY  COAST  STAR,  YORK,  \H  ♦  THE  PRESS.  ATLANTIC  CITY  NJ  ♦  EVERGR LiN  WMNTING  &  PUBLISHING,  BELLMAWR,  NJ  ♦ 
REVIEW  JOURNAL.  SOUTH  BRUNSWICK.  NJ  ♦  THE  RECORD.  HACKE  NSACK  NJ  ♦  NORTH  JERSEY  MEDIA  GROUP  :iAa®*5ACK,  NJ  ♦  THE  STAR  LEDGER,  NEWARK.  NJ 

♦  THE  WALL  STREET  JOURNAL  ,  PRINCETON,  NJ  ♦  A  F  L  WEB  PRIN’ING  VOORHEES  NJ  ♦  THE  NEW  YO-  -  f«teS,  B51SON,  NJ  ♦  TIMES-UNION,  ALBANY.  NY  ♦  DAILY 

NEWS.  COLLEGE  POINT,  NY  ♦  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES,  NEW  YORK  CITY  NY  ♦  THE  BUFFALO  O  !«Y  ♦  THE  TIMES  HERALD.  MIDDLETOWN,  NY  ♦  LAS 

VEGAS  REVIEW  JOURNAL,  LAS  VEGAS.  NV  ♦  THE  COLUMBUS  DISPATCH,  COLUMBUS,  OK«ni«  PUMHDPALER,  CLEVELAND,  OH  ♦  THE  VINDICATOR,  YOUNGSTOWN. 
OH  ♦  CAPITAL  PRESS,  SALEM.  OR  ♦  THE  BULLETIN.  BEND.  OR  ♦  WESTERN  COMMUNICATIONS  INC  ,  BEND  OR  ♦  THE  DAILY  ASTORIAN,  ASTORIA,  OR  ♦  HERALD  AND 
NEWS,  KLAMATH  FALLS.  OR  ♦  THE  EAST  OREGONIAN.  PENDLETON,  OR  ♦  EAST  OREGONIAN  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  PENDLETON,  OR  ♦  DEE  PAPER  COMPANY. 
CHESTER.  PA  ♦  ERIE  DAILY  TIMES.  ERIE.  PA  ♦  OBSERVER-REPORTER,  WASHINGTON,  PA  ♦  READING  EAGLE.  READING,  PA  ♦  THE  EVENING  SUN.  HANOVER.  PA  ♦  THE 
EXPRESS-TIMES,  EASTON,  PA  ♦  THE  WALL  STREET  JOURNAL  .  SHARON,  PA  ♦  TRIBUNE-REVIEW,  PITTSBURGH.  PA  ♦  CHATTANOOGA  TIMES  FREE  PRESS. 
CHATTANOOGA,  TN  ♦  AMARILLO  DAILY  NEWS,  AMARILLO.  TX  ♦  AUSTIN  AMERICAN-STATESMAN,  AUSTIN,  TX  ♦  DALLAS  MORNING  NEWS.  DALLAS,  TX  ♦  LUBBOCK 
AVALANCHE  JOURNAL,  LUBBOCK.  TX  ♦  THE  WALL  STREET  JOURNAL  ,  BEAUMONT.  TX  ♦  THE  WALL  STREET  JOURNAL  ,  DALLAS,  TX  ♦  TYLER  MORNING  TELEGRAPH 
TYLER.  TX  ♦  THE  DESERET  NEWS.  SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UT  ♦  NEWSPAPER  AGENCY  CORPORATION,  SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UT  ♦  THE  SALT  LAKE  TRIBUNE,  SALT  LAKE  CITY.  UT  ♦ 
BRISTOL  HERALD-COURIER,  BRISTOL,  VA  ♦  LANDMARK  COMMUNICATIONS,  NORFOLK,  VA  ♦  THE  FREE  LANCE-STAR,  FREDERICKSBURG.  VA  ♦  THE  NEWS  &  ADVANCE, 
LYNCHBURG,  VA  ♦  THE  VIRGINIAN-PILOT,  VIRGINIA  BEACH.  VA  ♦  THE  TIMES  ARGUS,  BARRE,  VT  ♦  RUTLAND  HERALD.  RUTLAND,  VT  ♦  THE  COLUMBIAN,  VANCOUVER.  WA  ♦ 
THE  HERALD,  EVERETT,  WA  ♦  THE  WALL  STREET  JOURNAL  ,  SEATTLE,  WA  ♦  THE  WENATCHEE  WORLD.  WENATCHEE,  WA  ♦  BLISS  COMMUNICATIONS,  INC  ,  JANESVILLE.  Wl 
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Operations  execs 


from  printing  to  distributionj 
over  the  next  15  years 


BY  JIM  ROSENBERG 


IN  ATTEMPTING  TO  FORESEE  NEWSPAPER 

operations,  from  printing  to  distribution, 
over  the  next  15  years,  the  industry’s  crys¬ 
tal  ball  reveals  few  mind-blowing  break¬ 
throughs  but  some  significant  changes 
in  the  application  of  existing  technologies. 

Because  of  the  lag  time  between  the  arrival  of 
new  technologies  and  the  cost-justified  products 
that  exploit  them,  predictions,  as  usual,  are  based 
on  what  is  already  proven  possible. 

Just  one  very  familiar  example:  In  an  industry  where  for  years 
pagination  was  always  only  five  years  away,  it  didn’t  matter  that 
several  newspapers  already  had  it.  For  most,  electronic  page 
assembly  wasn’t  yet  practical,  not  to  mention  the  life  left  in  their 
labor  contracts  and  existing  equipment.  And  without  pagination  — 


and  a  platesetter  comparable  to  the  digital  film  imagesett^ 
only  just  replacing  the  typesetter  —  computer-to-plate  output  .j; 

(also  already  demonstrated)  wouldn’t  sell. 

“As  an  industry,  we’re  slow  to  adopt  technology,”  says  Warren 
Skipper,  operations  director  for  The  Virginian-Pilot.  But  once 
the  first  few  users  demonstrate  its  value,  he  adds,  newspapers  do 
rapidly  convert.  “The  future  is  coming  a  lot  faster  than  it  used  to, 
but  it  still  takes  time  to  get  the  gains  from  that  technology.” 

Executives  see  changes  coming  that  generally  wring  out  remain¬ 
ing  inefficiencies,  add  value  to  products,  and  enable  delivery  of  new 
ones.  Often,  the  same  technology  will  serve  two  or  all  three  aims. 

In  production  automation,  however,  where  electronics  has  taken 
over  labor-intensive  prepress  tasks,  its  contribution  to  making  and 
handling  a  finished  physical  product  is  more  limited.  Another  big 
difference:  Prices  for  heavy  equipment  can  be  much  higher  than 
for  prepress  systems,  and  publishers  live  with  press  and  packaging 
purchases  years  after  they’ve  changed  publishing  systems. 

Industry  veterans  across  the  country  imagine  neither  the 
disappearance  of  printed  editions  nor  the  likely  appearance  of  all- 
digitally  printed  newspapers  by  2020.  Almost  all,  however,  point  to 
improved  targeting  of  advertising  and  customer-selectable  content. 
“I  don’t  think  that  in  15  years  our  economic  model  is  going  to  allow 


‘Unbundling’  the  newspaper  ing  back  into  post-press,  where  it  will  drive  further  development 


“The  idea  that  we  call  ourselves  a  newspaper  is  a  problem,”  says  of  computer  controls,  according  to  DeLuca.  If  all  that  can  be  done, 

St.  Petersburg  Times  Tampa  Publisher  Joe  DeLuca,  because  it  he  says,  the  same  will  be  possible  with  editorial  content,  enabling 

identifies  the  business  by  its  distribution  channel  —  something  like  delivery  of  only  the  sections  a  subscriber  requests.  “I  believe  the 

“Coke  calling  itself  a  can.”  The  former  Times  operations  director  whole  paper  will  have  to  be  targeted,”  with  only  requested  sections 

now  responsible  for  the  paper’s  business  operations  in  Tampa  says  delivered,  says  LA  Weekly  Production  Director  Robin  Shank, 

advertisers  are  focused  more  on  niche  markets,  and  want  to  target  adding  that  subscribers  shouldn’t  have  to  toss  out  half  their  papers. 
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Operations  execs  sketch 
changes  and  challenges, 
from  printing  to  distribution, 
over  the  next  15  years 


BY  JIM  ROSENBERG 


IN  ATTEMPTING  TO  FORESEE  NEWSPAPER 
operations,  from  printing  to  distribution, 
over  the  next  15  years,  the  indiistiy  s  eiys- 
tal  ball  reveals  few  mind-blowing  break¬ 
throughs  but  some  signiheant  changes 
in  the  application  of  existing  technologies. 

Because  of  the  lag  time  betw  een  the  arrival  of 
new  technologies  and  the  cost-justified  products 
that  exploit  them,  predictions,  as  usual,  are  based 
on  what  is  already  proven  possible. 

Just  one  \  en-  I'aniiliar  exaniiile:  In  an  industn’  where  tor  >ears 
pagination  was  always  onl\  ti\e  years  away,  it  didn't  matter  that 
several  newspapers  already  had  it.  For  most,  eleetronie  ]iage 
assembly  wasn't  \et  praetieal,  not  to  mention  the  life  left  in  their 
labor  eontraets  and  e.xisting  eriuipment.  And  without  imagination  — 


anci  a  piatesener  comparanie  to  tne  digital  nim  miagesener 
onl\  just  replaeing  the  typesetter  —  eomputer-to-plate  output 
(also  already  demonstrated)  wouldn't  sell. 

"As  an  industiy,  we're  slow  to  adopt  teehnology,"  says  Warren 
Skipper,  operations  direetorfor  The  Viiy;inkin-Pih)t.  But  once 
the  first  few  users  demonstrate  its  value,  he  adds,  newspapers  do 
rapidly  eonvert.  "The  future  is  coming  a  lot  faster  than  it  used  to, 
hut  it  still  takes  time  to  get  the  gains  from  that  teehnology.” 

E.\eeuti\  es  see  changes  coming  that  generally  w  ring  out  remain¬ 
ing  inert  iciencies,  add  \  alue  to  products,  and  enable  deli\  eiy  of  new 
ones.  Often,  the  same  technology  will  sen  e  h\  ()  or  all  three  aims. 

In  proiluction  automation,  howtwer,  where  electronics  has  taken 
o\er  labor-intensive  prepress  tasks,  its  contribution  to  making  and 
handling  a  finished  physical  product  is  more  limited.  Another  big 
difference:  Prices  for  hea\y  equipment  can  he  much  higher  than 
for  prepress  .systems,  and  publishers  live  with  press  and  packaging 
purchases  years  after  they'x  e  changed  publishing  .systems. 

Industiy  \  eterans  across  the  countiy  imagine  neither  the 
disappearance  of  printed  editions  nor  the  likely  appearance  of  all- 
digitally  printed  newspapers  by  2020.  Almost  all,  however,  point  to 
impnn  ed  targeting  of  advertising  and  customer-selectable  content. 
"1  don't  think  that  in  15  years  our  economic  model  is  going  to  allow 
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iis  to  mass-market  everything  to  every  body,”  says  Richard  Rine- 
hait,  operations  VP  at  T/ieNncs  Obse nr r  in  Raleigh,  N.C. 

7  hhuiulJiiig'  tJu’  ncxcspapcr 
“The  idea  that  we  call  ourselves  a  newspaper  is  a  problem,”  says 
St.  Pcfcrshiir}:;  Times  Tampa  Publisher  .loe  DeLnea,  because  it 
identifies  the  business  by  its  distribution  channel  —  something  like 
"Coke  calling  itselt’a  can.”  The  former  Times  operations  director 
now  res]ionsihle  for  the  papers  business  operations  in  Tampa  says 
ad\  ertisers  are  focused  more  on  niche  markets,  and  want  to  target 


them  in  ways  that  mass  distribution  now  cannot 

Newspapers  will  need  to  offer  address-specific  ad  delivery,  which 
will  require  sophisticated  distribution  systems  in  a  process  reach¬ 
ing  back  into  post-press,  where  it  will  drive  further  development 
of  computer  controls,  according  to  DeLuca.  If  all  that  can  be  done, 
he  says,  the  same  will  be  possible  with  editorial  content,  enabling 
deh\ery  of  only  the  sections  a  sub.seriber  requests.  "1  belie\e  the 
whole  paper  will  have  to  be  targeted,"  with  only  requested  sections 
delivered,  says/,/1  WeehTj  Production  Director  Robin  Shank, 
adding  that  subscribers  shouldn’t  have  to  toss  out  half  their  papers. 


vww.editorandpublisher.com 


A  Dow  Jones,  THbune,  and  Knight  Kid¬ 
der  production  manager,  Shank  concedes 
that  a  targeted  paper’s  “biggest  challenge”  is 
timely  printing  and  delivery.  “I  don’t  know 
how  ABC  is  going  to  audit  us,”  she  adds. 

Unbundled  newspapers  may  help  stanch 
circulation’s  chronic  decline,  in  Shank’s 
view.  What’s  more,  she  and  others  think 
revenues  should  rise  trom  charging  sub¬ 
scribers  by  the  section  and  raising  ad  rates 
to  correspond  with  subscriber-section  tar¬ 
geting.  Successful  unbundling  would  make 
the  lull  package  the  most  expensive  pur¬ 
chase  option,  costing  more  than  the  multi¬ 
section  edition  that  all  subscribers  get  now. 

Editorial  and  advertising  content  can  be 
increased  in  sections  that  publishers  know 
will  be  read,  says  Raleigh’s  Rinehart.  Adver¬ 
tisers  know  not  everyone  reads  every  sec¬ 
tion.  “They’re  not  stupid,”  says  Shank.  “If 
I’m  buying  that  section.  I’m  a  heck  of  a  lot 
more  valuable  to  that  advertiser  because 
I’m  going  to  read  it.”  Rather  than  selling  an 
ad  on  the  strength  of  total  circulation,  she 
ui^ges  chaipng  advertisers  a  premium  rate 
to  reach  those  they  know  will  see  their  ads. 

“We  just  need  to  become  more  of  a  niche 
product,”  says  Rinehart,  even  if  it  means 
doing  some  custom  assembly.  “It’s  not  all 
about  savings.”  Publishers  may  be  able  to 
reallocate  resources  to  improve  sections. 

Possibilities  include  improving  existing 
sections,  restoring  the  size  and/or  number 
of  comics,  and  reviving  extinct,  endangered, 
or  merged  sections.  Similarly,  unbundling 
would  not  necessarily  create  orphan  sec¬ 
tions.  The  popularity  of  some,  their  premi¬ 
um  pricing,  and  further  waste  reduction 
may  help  pay  for  the  least-read  sections. 

Shank  says  unbundling  is  hard  to  sell, 
nowhere  more  than  in  the  newsroom.  At 
Gannett,  Production  Vice  President  J. 
Austin  Ryan  isn’t  buying  either.  Besides 
waste  and  time-consuming  replates  and 
restarts  of  many  small  zoned  runs,  he  wor¬ 
ries  that  if  publishers  tell  advertisers  that 
few  read  the  section  in  which  their  ads  ap¬ 
pear,  many  will  just  ask  to  move  their  ads  to 
the  A  section,  which  cannot  hold  eveiy  ad. 

On  the  other  hand,  Ryan  thinks  distribu¬ 
tion  needs  only  to  be  better  utilized.  “We 
have  a  distribution  system  that  works  very 
well  —  at  4  o’clock  in  the  morning,”  he  says, 
calling  it  the  envy  of  the  U.S.  Postal  Service 
and  wondering  if  it  couldn’t  deliver  whatev¬ 
er  customers  are  willing  to  pay  for. 

How  unbundling  might  happen 

Shank  says  distribution  must  receive 
“already-built  pieces,”  eliminating  pre-dawn 
assembly  by  carriers.  Fast  collation  instead 
of  insertion,  she  says,  would  be  satisfactory. 


The  pressroom’s  problem  will  be  the  inef¬ 
ficiency  of  short  runs  on  big  presses,  where 
a  cold  start  may  cost  500  waste  copies,  and, 
depending  on  settings  and  training,  up  to 
2,000  copies  may  run  before  the  best  quali¬ 
ty  is  obtained.  CTP  and  on-press  imaging 
should  increase  efficiency  and  quality,  but, 
says  Shank,  “you  don’t  need  a  press  that 
prints  96  pages  at  once  when  you’re  only 
producing  a  12-page  sports  section.” 

For  some  big  dailies,  an  answer  may  lie  in 
Skipper’s  smaller/lighter/faster  idea,  which 
he  describes  as  regional  or  local  sections 
“produced  in  small  plants  with  small  staffs” 
running  one-  or  two-around  singlewide 
presses.  But  besides  matters  of  site  leasing 
and  management  control,  the  idea  runs  up 
against  the  multi-title  centralized  produc¬ 
tion  model  that’s  proved  successful  in 
Europe.  Where  timely  distribution  is  possi¬ 


Goss’  all-color,  multi-format  Flexible  Printing  System  incorporates 
plate-changing  automation  and  a  no-fan-out,  easy-access  design. 


ble,  he  calls  centralization  “probably  the 
most  efficient  way  to  put  ink  on  paper.” 

In  Skipper’s  scenario,  the  main  package 
goes  out  to  distribution  centers,  where  it  is 
married  to  local  sections  printed  there  or 
nearby  on  a  later  deadline. 

“We’re  going  to  have  to  go  even  further” 
than  CTP  and  faster  presses,  and,  where 
appropriate,  “decentralize  our  press  opera¬ 
tions,”  DeLuca  says.  “And  that  will  be  with 
imaging  on  the  drum  of  the  press.” 

DeLuca  asks  if  it  won’t  make  more  sense 
in  certain  markets  to  have  four  locations 
with  one  press  each  rather  than  one  location 
with  four  press  lines  —  with  the  object  of 
cutting  the  time  that  newspapers  spend  in 
trucks.  That,  however,  awaits  a  fast,  cost-ef¬ 
fective  direct-to-press  workflow.  “The  more 
streamlined”  operations  become,  he  says, 
“the  more  you  can  afford  to  decentralize.” 

Whether  printing  is  distributed  or  cen¬ 
tralized,  for  selective  sectioning  that  re¬ 
quires  different  copy  counts  for  different 
sections,  “it’s  almost  like  what  we  need  is  a 


bunch  of  singlewide  presses  that  give  you 
the  flexibility,”  says  Rinehart. 

Some  sectional  versatility  is  possible  on  a 
doublewide  press,  depending  on  how  reel- 
stands  are  deployed,  folders,  size  and  num¬ 
ber  of  rolls,  and  web  leads.  But  because  “you 
will  likely  need  to  run  two  different  circula¬ 
tion  orders  for  the  two  sections  on  a  double- 
out  press,”  and  can’t  “add  sections  or  change 
page  counts  without  having  to  shut  dowm,” 
adds  Rinehart,  most  or  all  assembly  will 
wind  up  being  done  in  the  mailroom. 

Even  where  on-the-fly  page  changing 
might  support  versioning,  not  every  news¬ 
paper  will  budget  for  the  technology.  (And 
several  observers  wonder  why  almost  no 
papers  in  North  America  with  technology 
to  support  page  changing  actually  do  so.) 

Persuaded  that  new^spapers  can  create 
custom  packages,  Rinehart  says  the  major 
challenge  will  be  for 
distribution  staff.  Never¬ 
theless,  he’s  told  his  ad 
department  that  it  can  be 
done  for  the  total-market- 
coverage  product. 

Distributed  printing  is 
indeed  “on  the  horizon  for 
newspapers,”  says  Owen 
Smith,  president  of  NAA- 
Ifra  Technical  Solutions. 
How  that  will  work  and 
the  purposes  it  serves  may 
vary,  but  since  the  mid- 
’90s  papers  have  tested 
limited  remote  printing, 
often  on  Xerox  digital 
printers,  to  produce  spe¬ 
cial-event  dailies.  The  Arizona  Republic 
regularly  published  an  ll-by-17-inch  edition 
of  Phoenix-area  news  for  readers  on  busi¬ 
ness  or  vacation  in  San  Diego. 

Digital  printers  are  a  mature  technology 
used  by  non-publishing  industries.  “At  this 
point  with  the  technology,”  says  Smith,  “it’s 
a  game  of  small  numbers”  —  fewer  copies  at 
higher  prices  for  certain  readers  in  certain 
places,  perhaps  for  a  limited  time.  For  that, 
relying  on  big  iron  in  one  place  often  won’t 
work,  according  to  Smith,  formerly  a  Little 
Rock  ArAransos  Gazette  vice  president, 
Sacramento  Bee  production  and  govern¬ 
ment  affairs  director,  and  Rochester  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Technology’s  Miller  Distinguished 
Professor  of  Newspaper  Operations. 

Similar  to  Skipper’s  scenario.  Smith  sug¬ 
gests  the  change  may  begin  with  remotely 
printed  special  or  local  sections,  but  not 
necessarily  using  a  conventional  press.  Aid¬ 
ing  the  process,  prepress  files  may  be  trans¬ 
mitted  directly  to  a  machine  such  as  MAN 
Roland’s  Dicoweb,  which  prints  more  than 
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20,000  copies  per  on-press  imaging  cycle. 

No  one  will  call  it  unbundling,  Smith  says. 
Early  efforts  will  revisit  repurposing  to  pro¬ 
duce  special  sections,  expanded  sports  cover¬ 
age,  “things  we’re  not  shocked  by,”  he  says. 

Combining  subscriber-chosen  sections 
with  distributed  printing  means  making  and 
mo\ing  fewer  sections,  delivering  only  what 
subscribers  want  (and  to  the  advertiser,  only 
those  subscribers  it  wants),  with  later  news 
in  local  sections.  The  new'spaper  saves  ink 
and  paper,  though  possibly  not  time  or  labor. 

Innovate,  invest  in  post-press 

Making  and  delivering  customized  prod¬ 
ucts  has  been  much  on  Rinehart’s  mind. 

With  additional  KBA  flexo  color  and  sub¬ 
stantially  increased  inserting  capacity  from 
GMA,  his  principal  project  at  the  N&O  is  ad¬ 
dress-specific  delivery  of  its  TMC  product. 

A  TMC  makes  dollars  and  sense  as  a  start¬ 
ing  point  for  customization:  The  ad  side 
brings  in  money,  and  a  weekly  product  creat¬ 
ed  for  scores  of  advertisers  is  more  manage¬ 
able  than  daily  delivery  of  many  possible 
advertising  and  editorial  combinations  for 
many  thousands  of  subscribers. 

But  even  at  the  start,  there  are  both  up- 
close  and  big-picture  challenges.  Rinehart 
notes  that  when  inserting  by  carrier  route, 
zone  integrity  cannot  be  maintained  if  re¬ 
pairs  are  made  to  inserting  errors.  The  oper¬ 
ation  must  have  recourse  to  back-up  heads, 
material  from  routes  with  much  the  same 
inserts,  and  an  option  to  “blend”  two  zones. 

Spending  on  mailrooms,  he  says,  amounts 
to  “investing  in  the  fastest-growing  part  of 
our  business,”  in  contrast  to  pressroom 
spending  on  saving,  by  reducing  web  width 
and  preserving  business  by  adding  color. 

There  is  ample  opportunity  for  change 
in  what  happens  after  copies  leave  the  folder. 
Everything  from  layout  to  printing  relies 
heavily  on  electronics  and  physical  chem¬ 
istry,  but  tangible  products  are  subject  to 
mechanical  processing. 

“Packaging  and  distribution  are  the  areas 
that  have  to  catch  up,”  Skipper  says,  looking 
for  big  gains  in  product  handling.  Preprinted 
ads  especially  await  improvement  —  not  just 
their  inserting,  but  also  bulk  handling  going 
into  plants  and  verification  going  into  homes. 

Preprints’  various  dimensions  and  surfaces 
and  their  growing  volume  will  make  insert¬ 
ing  increasingly  difficult,  says  Rick  Ruffino, 
technology  vice  president  of  North  Jersey 
Media  Group,  in  Hackensack,  N.  J. 

“We  need  to  get  ‘out-of-spec’  out  of  our 
vocabulary,”  says  Rinehart,  citing  “so  much 
variability  in  preprints,”  and  spotlighting  a 
need  to  devise  a  workable,  economical  way  to 
deal  with  small,  light  products.  Vendors  may 


Wifag  evolution 
press  shows  an 
infrared  laser 
diode  imaging 
unit  mounted 
across  the  front 
of  the  plate 
cylinder. 

Exposed  plates’ 
non-printing 
areas  are  washed 
out  by  the  press 
dampener  solu¬ 
tion  at  start-up. 


offer  solutions,  he  says,  “but 
the  reality  is,  you  have  to  slow 
stuff  down”  to  avoid  light¬ 
weight  sheets’  tendency  to 
float  during  inserting.  A  more- 
controlled  hand-off  in  insert¬ 
ing  “is  something  we’re  going 
to  need,”  he  adds,  because 
collating  isn’t  fast  enough 
except  for  Sunday  packages. 

Where  product  thickness  is 
not  an  issue,  Rinehart  calls  the 
drum  used  with  Ferag’s  Roll- 
Stream  inserting/collating  system  fast,  quiet, 
and  accurate.  (Ruffino’s  company  is  one  of 
three  in  North  America  that  bought  the  sys¬ 
tem  this  year,  following  the  The  Bakersfield 
Californian  installation.) 

RFIDs:  ‘Cool,’  but  invasive? 

With  collating,  several  vendors  have  inte¬ 
grated  polywrapping,  a  rational,  automated 
alternative  to  making  bundles  —  only  to  have 
carriers  break  them  to  bag  individual  copies, 
says  consultant  and  former  Gannett  produc¬ 
tion  executive  Chuck  Blevins. 

Packaging,  like  production,  is  subject  to 
different  business  demands.  From  one  side, 
says  Blevins,  comes  the  need  “to  get  the  pa¬ 
pers  to  the  circulation  department  veiy  early” 
as  well  as  minimize  carrier  handling,  putting 
pressure  on  equipment.  Cart-  or  pallet-load¬ 
ing  automation  is  a  start  at  cutting  costs  and 
errors  and  raising  throughput,  but  “newspa¬ 
pers  are  going  to  have  to  become  almost 
lights-out”  operations,  relying  on  as  little 
labor  as  possible,  says  Blevins.  A  big  reason 
is  that  true  mailroom  labor  costs  amount  to 
two  to  three  times  the  department’s  wages, 
mostly  from  overhead  (paperwork,  drug¬ 
testing,  etc.)  typical  of  high  part-time 
turnover,  he  adds.  And  that  better  enables 
newspapers  to  justify  packaging  center  auto¬ 


mation,  yielding  real  savings  beyond  those 
1  that  ordinarily  figure  into  ROI. 
i  At  the  same  time,  however,  because  mar- 
i  keting  is  looking  for  more  unique  products, 
j  he  continues,  “the  business  needs  are  push- 
i  ing  very  hard  against”  traditional  automa¬ 
tion’s  role  of  taking  over  repetitive  tasks. 

By  driving  the  consequent  need  for  quick 
changeover,  he  explains,  more  products 
tend  to  translate  into  more  jobs. 

Future  post-press  automation,  therefore, 

:  will  need  to  shrink  the  workforce  and  “allow 
mass  customization,”  Blevins  says.  The  good 
news,  he  adds,  is  that  systems  at  the  front 
end  of  publishing  are  up  to  the  task. 

[  More  products,  mass  customization,  un- 
^  bundling  —  keeping  track  of  it  all  looms  as  a 
huge  headache.  Fortunately,  radio-frequency 
tags  have  been  around  for  some  years.  Al¬ 
ready  tried  with  newsprint,  the  tags  definite- 
i  ly  can  play  a  role,  says  Rinehart,  in  ensuring 
i  that  papers  go  on  the  right  trucks  to  the  right 
distribution  centers,  some  of  which  now  have 
threshold  readers  that  record  arrivals. 

!  While  carts  may  now  be  tagged,  printable 
radio  frequency  identification  devices 
(RFIDs)  now  in  development  may  cope  with 
circulation’s  coming  complexity, 
i  RFIDs  on  subscriber  copies  “would  be  re- 

!  ally  cool,”  says  Rinehart.  If  unit  cost  comes 
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down  to  pennies,  RFIDs  might  be  either 
preprinted  on  repositionable  sticl^  notes 
applied  to  products  or  printed  right  on  a 
newspaper,  much  in  the  manner  of  a  bar 
code  but  not  requiring  immediate  reader 
proximity.  A  bar-coding  supporter  since  the 
’80s,  Smith  thinks  RFIDs  will  eventually  ap¬ 
pear  on  each  copy,  providing  “an  intelligent 
newspaper,  to  tell  us  all  the  time  where  it  is.” 

DeLuca,  too,  sees  “some  value,”  but  adds 
that  “we  would  have  some  ethical  problems,” 
calling  it  possibly  a  little  invasive.  Still,  he  and 
others  suspect  that,  as  Rinehart  says,  “there’s 
a  lot  of  untapped  potential”  in  the  technology. 

Not  least  is  assuring  advertisers  that  each 
subscriber  received  the  correct  Sunday  pack¬ 
age,  and  possibly,  DeLuca  adds,  telling  them 
when  it  was  used.  Rinehart  suggests  that 
RF  readers  on  delivery  boxes  or  doorsteps 
could  alert  carriers  to  product-address 
mismatches.  No  longer  would  newspapers 
have  district  managers  running  around 
fixing  problems,  says  Smith. 

Looking  even  farther  out.  Skipper  sees 
technology  helping  most  not  by  proving  ads 
ran  or  were  delivered,  but  by  demonstrating 
“tbe  effect  of  our  medium.” 

Direct  to  plate,  direct  to  press 

Amid  all  the  innovations,  some  printing 
trends  will  continue. 

In  two  areas,  DeLuca  speaks  for  most 
others:  “You’re  going  to  need  to  put  color  on 
every  page,”  and  “We’re  going  to  continue  to 
look  for  ways  to  take  time  out  of  the  systems,” 
through  manufacturing  efficiencies. 

In  Hackensack,  North  Jersey  Media  will 
do  both.  “We’re  clearly  looking  at  color  on 
every  page  because  we  don’t  want  to  move 
webs  around”  and  because  full  color  every¬ 
where  simplifies  ad  pricing,  says  Riffino. 

Chemistry-free,  water-rinse  plates  will 
contribute  to  efficiency,  says  Ryan,  who  also 
expects  to  soon  see  on-press  plate  imaging. 
One  place  to  look  is  the  Wifag  press  North 
Jersey  Media  ordered,  which  “will  have  some 
digital  imaging  heads”  in  tliree  to  five  years, 
Ruffino  says.  Plates  must  still  be  mounted, 
he  adds,  but  “the  next  big  breakthrough  will 
be  a  reusable  plate”  good  for  30-35  rewrites. 

Blevins  has  “no  reason  to  believe  that  tech¬ 
nology  will  not  take  care  of  that  problem  in 
10  to  15  years.”  Conforming  to  his  “lights-out” 
ideal,  he  says  that  “in  10  years,  the  [only]  rea¬ 
son  a  person  will  be  around  is  in  case  some¬ 
thing  happens  to  the  press.”  In  15  years,  he 
predicts,  remaining  gaps  will  close,  with  fast 
replating  and  rewebbing  in  case  of  a  break. 

“The  fight  of  the  future  is  going  to  be ... 
small  versus  big,  distributed  or  centralized,” 
says  Smith.  On-press  imaging,  to  plates  or 
sleeves,  will  reduce  manning  by  only  a  few 


full-time  equivalents  for  many  newspapers, 
says  Smith.  The  presses  themselves  may  be 
^  costly,  and  other  than  some  floor  space,  he 
adds,  “I  don’t  see  great  savings  there.” 

But  Smith  also  thinks  the  real  choice  even¬ 
tually  may  come  down  to  digitally  driven 
presses  using  toner  or  those  using  oU-based 
ink.  “The  real  challenge  for  the  engineer,” 
he  says,  “is  how  to  wrangle  all  the  petroleum- 
i  based  supplies  out  of  the  equation.” 

Seeing  ever-faster  advances,  Rinehart  cites 
developments  on  the  horizon  in  nanoparticle 
deposition  that  may  have  printing  applica¬ 
tions  in  fewer  than  15  years. 

I  Even  for  now,  on-press  imaging  is  not 
!  terribly  quick  in  commercial  printing,  Sbank 
says.  Ryan  agrees,  calling  the  equivalent 
of 6,000  copies  per  hour  sufficient  only  for 
small  dailies.  On-press  rewritabUity  for  med¬ 
ium  to  long  newspaper  runs,  Sbank  adds,  “is 
so  far  out  in  the  future  that  I  think  CTP  wOl 
be  here  for  a  while.”  She  doesn’t  see  direct- 
to-press  imaging  “justifying  itself  for  a  long 
time,”  arguing  that  perfect  register  alone  will 
!  not  sell  it  and,  because  of  earlier  downsizing, 
eliminating  separate  plateroom  jobs  (where 
they  exist)  won’t  matter  that  much. 

Still,  Shank  allows  that  a  digital  newspa¬ 
per  press  may  appear  in  15  years.  If  it  does, 
she  expects  the  smaller  papers  will  take  the 
risk  first,  needing  to  replace  relatively  small 
presses.  Bigger  dailies  may  test  such  presses, 
she  says,  but  the  cost  of  converting  several 
big  press  lines  will  prove  prohibitive. 

Ryan,  too,  cites  price  as  an  obstacle,  saying 
it  must  at  least  be  comparable  to  that  of  con¬ 
ventional  presses.  “I  don’t  know  what  the  next 


generation  will  be,”  he  says,  “because  we  print 
so  cheaply”  and  so  well  right  now  at  high 
volume  and  speed  with  conventional  offset 

Offsets  ‘last frontier’ 

Short  of  direct-to-press  im^ng,  “there 
are  still  a  lot  of  efficiencies  to  be  gained,” 
says  Skipper,  pointing  out  that  most  sites 
have  little  automation  and  do  not  run  at 
90,000  copies  per  hour. 

In  the  next  15  years,  the  “-less”  technolo- 
;  gies  (filmless,  shaflless,  waterless,  perhaps 
keyless,  gapless,  or  even  plateless)  “are  going 
to  bear  fruit,”  says  Skipper,  who  also  sees  suc¬ 
cess  developing  smaller,  faster  machines. 

But,  asks  Blevins,  “do  we  need  to  go 
faster?”  Where  there  are  many  zoned  edi¬ 
tions,  “there’s  just  no  advmitage”  running  at 
90,000.  Instead,  he  says,  in  an  era  of  multi¬ 
ple  products  and  combinations,  emphasis 
on  quick  changeover  “will  be  paramount.” 

Servo  motors’  precision  already  has  made 
a  big  difference  in  pressrooms  and  mail- 
rooms,  and  controls  will  continue  to  im¬ 
prove,  says  Blevins.  Ink  and  register  can  now 
be  read  by  the  same  camera  in  a  system  able 
to  determine  fan-out  by  measuring  register 
at  every  column  —  technology  that  turns 
bustle  wheels  in  to  buggy  whips,  he  says, 
noting  that  the  idea  only  came  about  because 
fan-out  compensation  can  now  be  pro¬ 
grammed  into  platesetters. 

Blevins  says  it  is  but  one  example  of  what 
happens  when  a  “critical  mass”  of  new  tech¬ 
nologies  arrives.  In  a  future  of  better  designs 
with  fewer  breakdowns,  built-in  diagnostics, 
and  easier  maintenance,  he  says,  there  will 
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be  no  excuse  for  not  knowing  how  to  solve  a 
problem.  The  Internet  already  is  a  major  re¬ 
source  for  storing  and  sharing  information, 
and  downtime  should  begin  disappearing, 
he  says,  when  every  piece  of  equipment  can 
access  its  manufacturers  Web  site. 

As  for  waterless.  Shank  calls  it  “kind  of 
the  last  frontier”  for  improved  offset  news¬ 
paper  printing,  from  start-up  to  cleanup. 
KBA  has  a  few  European  customers  for  its 
compact,  all-color,  keyless,  waterless  Corti¬ 
na,  For  newspapers,  paper-dust  susceptibil¬ 
ity  and  other  issues  remain,  but  waterless  is 
on  their  radar  screens.  Blevins  compares  its 
current  status  to  early  pagination  or  CTP: 

It  works,  but  no  one  is  rushing  to  convert. 

Any  single-fluid  inking,  he  says,  requires 
process  quality  control  “much  better  than 
most  people  are  vrilling  to  commit  to.”  But 
it’s  worth  aiming  for  a  waterless  future  that 
removes  potential  for  error  and  frees  opera¬ 
tors  from  ink-water  balance  adjustment.  “If 
you  have  an  emotional  attachment  to  ink 
and  water,  you  should  be  shot,”  says  Blevins. 

One  trend,  however,  may  move  the  indus¬ 
try  toward  a  waterless  future.  If  web-width 
and  basis-weight  reductions  are  plotted  out 
through  2020,  says  Blevins,  “it’s  pretty  clear 
we’re  going  to  be  printing  on  toilet  paper.” 

One  way  to  deal  with  the  lighter,  thinner 
paper  (and  the  consequent  poorer  contrast, 
weaker  sheet,  and  other  problems):  heavier 
cartridge-type  ink  or  well-controlled  water¬ 
less  offset.  Do  that,  Blevins  says,  and  “you 
take  huge  complexity  out  of  the  process.” 
But  because  lighter  paper  is  less  forgiving, 
blanket,  plate,  and  ink  variations  “are  much 


less  acceptable,”  he  continues.  For  that 
reason,  he  sees  technical  representatives 
assuming  some  consumables-sales  roles. 

A  big  topic  today,  lightweight  newsprint, 
says  Shank,  “is  going  to  be  one  of  the 
biggest  challenges  for  production  depart¬ 
ments,”  which  are  being  asked  to  hold  the 
line  on  cost  even  as  consumables  prices  rise. 
For  an  industry  that’s  already  sought  econo¬ 
mies  from  high-strength  color  inks  and 
thinner  plates  on  presses  made  for  thicker 
aluminum  backing,  “eventually  you  hit  a 
wall,”  she  says,  and  publishers  must  turn 
from  savings  in  produc¬ 
tion  to  savings  on  the 
product  —  how  much 


i  products,  however,  will  decline  owing  to 
;  rising  costs,  making  alternatives  such  as 
i  soy-oil  inks  relatively  less  expensive. 

'  More  color  diives  up  ink  and  plate  con- 
!  sumption.  Each  additional  full-color  page 
:  uses  three  more  plates,  and  “it  takes  a  lot  of 
'  time  to  plate  up  a  press,”  says  Rinehart. 

!  Answers  may  include  triplewide  presses, 
i  where  fewer  webs,  along  vrith  ink  preset- 
!  ting  and  automatic  register,  should  reduce 
labor.  Another,  according  to  Rinehart,  may 
i  be  preloading  plates  on  Wifag’s  new  press, 
i  where  they  may  be  imaged  nearer  deadline. 
But  as  equipment  functions  become  more 
sophisticated,  he  warns,  papers  may  have 
fewer  operators  and  more  technicians. 


they  produce  and  how  far  they  distribute. 

More  color =more  ink  and  plates 

The  consumables  market  itself  wUl  see 
some  change.  Paper  fiber  is  renewable,  and 
newsprint  pricing  will  continue  to  seesaw. 
Ryan  expects  suppliers  to  continue  to  con¬ 
trol  capacity  and  modernize  mills  for  lower 
cost,  even  if  it  means  further  consolidation. 

Ink  is  another  story.  Blevins  sees  oil- 
based  inks  predominating  for  the  next  15 
years  simply  because  so  many  presses  de¬ 
signed  to  run  them  will  still  be  operating. 
Sales  of  conventional  petroleum-based 
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For  a  commercial  client,  Blevins  pro¬ 
posed  a  plate-transport  and  tracking  sys¬ 
tem  that  informs  an  operator  where  each 
plate  goes  and  when  one  turns  up  in  the 
wrong  location.  The  operator  just  moves  a 
plate  to  an  automatic  loader.  “It  is  almost 
impossible  to  make  a  mistake,”  says  Blevins. 

In  coming  years,  pressrooms  will  be  able 
to  exploit  enhancements  not  ordinarily 
associated  with  newspapers  right  now. 
Citing  some  jewelry  and  cosmetics  mar¬ 
keters  that  won’t  advertise  in  newspapers, 
Blevins  foresees  “more  and  more  interest 
in  UV  and  heatset  attachments,”  stapling  as 
an  ordinary  option  (it’s  in  most  new-plant 
plans  now,  he  says),  and  anything  support¬ 
ing  marketing-driven  niche  products. 

Even  for  their  core  product,  Ruffino  says, 
publishers  may  avail  themselves  of  ultravio¬ 
let-cured  inks  and  heatset  printing  to 
enhance  Page  One  and  section  fronts.  If 
used  to  boost  the  value  of  unbundled  sec¬ 
tions  and/or  ad  pages,  that  premium  print¬ 
ing  may  appear  on  a  better  paper  grade. 

Consolidate  or  outsource? 

For  all  the  talk  of  unbundling,  distributed 
printing,  niches,  and  quality  or  automation 
technologies.  Smith’s  “fight  of  the  future” 
may  for  many  be  decided  in  favor  of  the 
centralization  Skipper  views  as  so  efficient. 

It  may  take  the  form  of  production  con¬ 
solidation,  as  at  many  groups’  clustered 
properties.  It  also  may  mean  outsourcing, 
as  all  newspapers  continue  looking  at  ways 
to  minimize  operating  costs,  says  Ryan. 
Centralization  helps  contain  costs  through 
economies  of  scale  in  equipment,  its  use 
and  staffing,  and  consumables  contracts. 
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T\vo  Canadian  cx)mmercial  printers  with 
newspaper-publishing  businesses  have 
been  consolidating  and  offering  outsourc¬ 
ing;  Quebecor  is  centralizing  production  in 
Montreal  and  Toronto;  TVanscontinental 
not  only  prints  its  own  titles,  but  also  the 
competing  National  Post  and  The  Globe 
and  Mail,  as  well  as  Montreal’s  La  Presse. 

“It’s  worked  for  them  in  Canada,  and 
I  suspect  we’ll  see  that  in  the  U.S.  finm 
Transcontinental,”  sa}’s  Ryan,  whose  own 
company  has  commercial  plants  and 
production  for  clusters. 

While  clusters  may  be  consolidation  can¬ 
didates,  standalone  sites  may  benefit  from 
outsourcing.  Since  spring,  the  Daily  Breeze 
in  Torrance,  Calif.,  has  contracted  with 
nearby  Southwest  Offset  Printing.  Among 
The  New  York  Times’  first  contract  sites,  the 
Copley  Press  Inc.  daily  saw  value  in 
outsourcing  its  own  production  when  the 
Times  switched  to  Southwest  Offset. 

If  the  70,000-circulation  Breeze  can  close 
its  pressroom,  then,  as 
Blevins  suggests,  a 


modem  Irwindale  packaging  facility,  she 
points  out,  handles  work  for  the  Los  Ange¬ 
les  Nevrepaper  Group  and  other  customers 
besides  owner  Tribune  Co.  properties. 

Through  an  affiliate,  mailroom  equip¬ 
ment  manufacturer  GMA  has  long  operat¬ 
ed  an  inserting  business  serving  major 
metro  customers.  Goss  acknowledges  that 
it,  too,  is  exploring  similar  opportunities. 

With  metro  dailies  already  printing 
and/or  distributing  national  dailies,  Shank 
sees  no  reason  why  weeklies,  too,  might  not 
also  outsource  distribution  to  dailies  where 
their  readers  sufiiciently  overlap.  In  fact, 
her  weekly  operation  distributes  another’s 
monthly  (to  carrier  drop-offs,  not  houses). 

Options  for future  projects 

Whether  keeping  or  consolidating  press¬ 
rooms,  to  compete  in  the  future,  Blevins 
says,  newspapers  cannot  mn  presses  for 
one  daily  shift.  “That’s  an  anchor,”  he  adds. 

Along  the  lines  of  DeLuca’s  thinking. 
North  Jersey  Media  doesn’t  call  itself  a 
newspaper.  Besides  a  Web  site,  the  publish¬ 


50,000-circulation  daily  may  have  difficulty 
justifying  the  cost  of  a  new  press.  “I  think 
outsourcing  is  inevitable,”  he  says.  Shank 
also  expects  to  see  outsourcing  first  among 
the  smaller  papers,  which  don’t  have  larger 
operations’  economies  of  scale. 

In  either  outsourcing  or  consolidation. 
Shank  says,  the  big  challenge  is  building 
a  production  schedule  that  accommodates 
all  jobs.  The  Ghbe  and  Mail  sole-supplier 
arrangement  may  be  one  answer,  she  says, 
while  at  its  new  Florida  plant,  Scripps 
Treasure  Coast  Newspapers  “still  holds 
the  reins,”  reducing  the  loss  of  control  that 
she  calls  “a  risk  factor”  in  outsourcing. 

Unsure  that  outsourcing  always  will  pay 
for  itself  but  conceding  certain  advantages. 
Shank  says  that  even  though  a  good  com¬ 
mercial  shop  lowers  risk,  contracts  must 
specify  backup  provisions.  At  a  multi-press 
site,  the  only  major  problem  would  be  an 
area  power  failure  —  no  less  a  problem  for  a 
newspaper’s  own  pressroom.  “You  must  de¬ 
velop  a  partnership  with  a  printer,”  she  says, 
with  the  expectation  of  obtaining  and  pay¬ 
ing  for  certain  accommodations. 

Shank  says  outsourcing  of  prepress  tasks 
“has  ebbed  and  flowed”  in  recent  years,  but 
a  growing  opportunity  may  exist  in  post¬ 
press.  Calilfomia  Community  Newspapers’ 


er  of  The  Record  and  The  Herald-News  of 
northeastern  New  Jersey  produces  dozens 
of  other  publications. 

Ruffino  sees  his  group  in  three  business¬ 
es:  printing,  distribution,  and  information. 
In  the  first,  “we’re  printing  far  more  papers, 
even  our  competitors’,”  he  says.  “If  we  get 
the  infi^tructure  in  place  and  the  critical 
mass  [of  products],  we  get  the  plant  utiliza¬ 
tion  up.”  Besides  its  own,  a  competitor’s  and 
two  national  dailies,  the  number  of  weeklies 
it  prints  is  now  up  to  44.  So  far,  even  for  a 
company  with  two  plants  housing  four  lines 
of  doublewide  press  and  a  singlevride  press 
(and  another  doublewide  on  order),  that 
has  pushed  utilization  over  the  60%  mark, 
according  to  Ruffino. 

To  the  extent  that  plant  utilization  meas¬ 
ures  success,  it  cuts  to  a  question  Smith  says 
keeps  circulating  at  Technical  Solutions:  If 
cost-justification  requires  24/7  operation  to 
produce  in  almost  all  formats,  from  digest 
through  broadsheet,  how  will  it  be  done? 

That  is  “exactly  the  world  that  fairly  large 
commercial  printing  organizations  live  in,” 
he  says.  “What  kinds  of  products  do  we 
need  to  be  selling?  And  what  do  we  need  in 
production  to  do  it?” 

Three  possible  answers  to  the  last  ques¬ 
tion  emerge  —  for  the  press  hall,  the  opera¬ 


tions  office,  and  the  executive  suite.  i 

Of  small,  mid-sized,  and  large  dailies. 

Smith  says  the  first  in  coming  years  will  be  j 

“occupied  with  adopting  technology  that’s 
been  denied  them  on  price,”  such  as  CTP,  1 
and  the  last  will  put  Web  technology  and  i 
interesting  content  behind  efforts  to  sell 
recruitment  and  real  estate  classified  ads.  i 

Among  the  broad  swath  of  mid-size  pa¬ 
pers,  however,  those  with  an  opportunity  to 
change  presses  are  most  likely  to  benefit  j 
from  “an  exciting  array  of  new  options,”  says 
Smith.  The  challenge  is  not  so  much  in 
the  technology  as  for  the  business  side  to 
extract  revenues  from  those  new  options, 
many  of  which  “influence  the  kind  of 
products  you  can  produce,”  he  adds. 

Goss  International  built  many  of  those 
options  into  its  Flexible  Printing  System, 
though  it  does  not  include  (nor  necessarily 
exclude  in  the  future)  waterless  inking  or  i 
on-press  imaging.  Most  earlier-mentioned 
capabilities  found  their  way  into  its  design: 
preset  and  plate  automation,  all  color,  low 
to’Vers  Gess  fan-out,  fewer  operators), 
changeable  cut-off  (more  products),  and 
maintenance  accessibility.  Designed  with 
higher  plant  utilization  in  mind,  the  press 
exists  for  now  as  a  doublewide  prototype. 

Goss,  however,  says  it  has  a  triplewide  de¬ 
sign  and  will  consider  a  singlewide. 

With  new  products  and  production  capa¬ 
bilities,  says  Skipper,  managers  vrill  need  to  [ 
get  a  better  grip  on  what's  happening  on  the 
shop  floor.  If  unchanged,  the  inability  of  all 
systems  to  talk  with  each  other  will  inhibit 
gains  from  further  automation.  For  this  i 
purpose.  Skipper  and  others  say,  the  Job 
Description  Format,  mainly  a  commercial 
printing  creation,  could  standardize  news¬ 
paper  systems  and  equipment  communica¬ 
tions  across  existing  islands  of  automation. 

Appropriate  parts  of  the  JDF  will  make 
inroads  at  newspapers  owing  to  its  success 
in  Europe  and  adoption  by  international  i 
suppliers,  whose  costs  are  reduced  when  | 
they  no  longer  must  devise  site-specific 
communications,  according  to  Blevins.  j 

At  the  same  time,  however,  higher-level  | 
production  management  and  controls  will  ^ 

be  needed  to  cope  with  multi-product  oper¬ 
ations.  For  help  “tuning  the  system  to  get 
100%  product  out,”  says  Ruflfino,  North 
Jersey  Media  went  to  ABB  for  software  that  i 

rides  over  prepress,  press,  and  post-press.  ! 

Ruffino  adds  the  third  possible  answer  I 
to  Smith’s  question;  a  top  executive  with 
vision,  and  an  owner  willing  to  invest.  11 


Go  to  www.editorandpublisher.com 
for  the  related  story  ‘2020  Vision.’ 
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Dear  friends  and  associates  in  the  newspaper  industry  and  media  buyers  across  North  America, 

Welcome  to  the  fifth  annual  SNA/E&P  special  section.  We  publish  this  section  each  year  to  let  the 
newspaper  industry  know  what’s  going  on  with  suburban  and  community  newspapers  across  North 
r  America.  This  year  we  are  expanding  our  reach  and  mailing  this  section  to  nearly  700  media  buy- 

Mr  representing  retailers,  advertising  agencies  and  national  accounts. 

It’s  an  exciting  time  in  our  industry.  Suburban  and  community  newspapers  continue  to  experience 
explosive  growth.  Major  retailers  such  as  The  Home  Depot,  Lowes,  Sears,  Kohls,  JCPenney  and 
I  countless  others  have  made  suburban  and  community  newspapers  a  meaningful  part  of  their  media 
Nancy  Lane  mix  for  many  years.  In  2005,  more  national  advertisers  are  placing  schedules  with  community 

Newspapers  of  America  newspapers  in  categories  such  as  automotive,  cosmetics  and  consumer  coupons. 

Suburban  and  community  newspapers  offer  the  ability  to  reach  deep  into  communities  with  great  penetration 
numbers  and  affordable  costs.  Our  membership  consists  of  dailies  and  weeklies  in  suburban,  urban  and  rural  mar¬ 
kets.  They  are  all  the  dominant  source  of  local  news  and  advertising  in  the  markets  that  they  serve. 

Over  the  years,  many  retailers  and  advertising  agencies  have  asked  us  for  information  about  our  industry  -  from  research 
to  a  searchable  member  database.  This  year  our  main  project  is  a  branding  campaign  -  the  focus  of  which  is  a  microsite 
(functioning  mainly  as  an  advertiser  information  resource  center).  The  microsite  will  feature  a  great  deal  of  information 
from  advertiser  testimonials  and  videos  to  Belden  research  to  a  searchable  member  database  down  to  the  zip  code  level. 
Our  goal  is  to  be  a  resource  to  major  advertisers  and  to  assist  them  by  providing  timely,  market  specific  information. 

SNA  remains  committed  to  promoting  the  value  of  suburban  and  community  newspapers  to  major  and  national  adver¬ 
tisers.  This  year  our  staff  will  make  over  fifty  presentations  to  retailers,  advertising  agencies,  recruitment  agencies  and 
national  advertisers.  We  know  that  our  member  newspapers  offer  great  penetration,  desirable  demos  and  affordable 
rates.  Earlier  this  year  we  hired  a  Membership  &  Advertising  Relations  Director  so  that  we  can  make  even  more 
presentations  to  these  key  accounts. 

We  hope  you  enjoy  reading  about  our  association  and  congratulations  to  all  of  our  award  winners  that  are  featured  in 
this  section.  To  learn  more  about  membership  in  SNA,  please  don’t  hesitate  to  contact  me  at  (843)  390-1531  or 
nancylanesna@aol.com. 

Sincerely, 

yU/iiAif  f\A  JU/ruL— 

Nancy  M.  Lane 

Executive  Director,  Suburban  Newspapers  of  America 


SNA  AT-A- 
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•  The  SNA  staff  makes  over  50  major  advertiser  presentations  per  year. 

•  SNA  conducts  several  research  projects  each  year  with  industry  leaders 
such  as  Belden  and  Borrell. 

•  Last  year  a  12  minute  video  was  produced  with  many  retail,  ad  agency 
and  reader  testimonials.  A  microsite  will  be  launched  in  late  2005  that  will 
serve  as  an  advertiser  information  resource  center. 

•  In  2004,  the  first  SNA  membership  directory  designed  for  media  buyers 
was  printed  and  mailed  to  over  500  advertising  decision  makers.  This 
year  the  directory  will  be  available  online  in  a  searchable  format  in 
response  to  the  requests  of  many  major  and  national  advertisers. 

•  In  2005,  SNA  arranged  over  30  roundtable  and  one-on-one  meetings 
with  major  retailers  and  advertising  agencies  for  SNA  members  to  attend. 

•  SNA  acts  as  a  resource  to  countless  retailers  and  advertising  agencies. 

In  2005,  projects  were  completed  for  some  of  the  largest  retailers  in  North 
America  including  detailed  collection  of  rates,  market  information  and  cir¬ 
culation/distribution  figures. 

Membership 

•  Nearly  2,000  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  are  members  of  SNA.  Combined,  they  represent  over  22  million 
in  circulation. 


GLANCE: 

•  SNA  member  newspapers  are  the  dominant  source  of  local  news  and 
advertising  in  the  markets  that  they  serve. 

•  SNA  members  strive  to  provide  outstanding  local  news  coverage  along 
with  exceptional,  targeted  advertising  opportunities  for  local  and  major 
advertisers. 

•  Many  of  the  leading  newspaper  publishing  companies  in  North  America 
are  members  of  SNA. 

Member  Services 

•  SNA  conducts  5  mayor  conferences  per  year  and  participates  in  many 
other  major  industry  conferences,  especially  those  involving  retailers, 
advertising  agencies  and  classified  related  advertisers. 

•  Suburban  Publisher,  SNA’s  newsletter,  is  published  monthly.  Members 
are  kept  informed  through  weekly  email  blasts  and  also  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  post  questions  and  share  ideas  through  an  electronic  forum. 

•  SCAN  is  one  of  the  largest  classified  networks  in  North  America.  SNA 
members  that  participate  receive  large  dues  and  conference  discounts  as 
well  as  substantial  rebate  checks  (over  $200,000  in  2005). 

•  Each  year,  SNA  conducts  15+  free  member  conference  calls  relating  to 
classified,  retail,  m^or  accounts,  online,  circulation  and  editorial. 

•  For  the  fifth  straight  year,  SNA  will  produce  a  Major  Advertiser  Directory 
for  its’  members  with  over  700  contact  names  and  numbers. 
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Once  Upon  a  Community  Newspaper 

SNA  SPREADS  THE  INSPIRING  STORY  OF  LOCAL  PAPERS 


The  news  business  is  all  about  stories,  and  local 
newspapers  have  a  great  one  to  tell. 

From  coast  to  coast,  they  provide  top-notch 
local  coverage  and  unbeatable  access  to  desirable 
demographic  groups,  from  soccer  moms  to  young  sin¬ 
gles  to  savvy  seniors.  “Suddenly,  we’re  the  new  hot 


medium  as  people  realize  the  power  of  local  news,” 
says  Gay  Nuttall,  president  and  CEO  of  the  Washington 
Suburban  Press  Network,  a  regional  advertising 
network  that  represents  98  community  papers  in  the 
suburbs  of  the  nation’s  capital. 

Through  its  army  of  staff  members  and  volunteers. 


1st  Place  /  Newspaper  of  the  year 
THE  INQUIRER  AND  MIRROR,  NANTUCKET,  MA 
Circulation  Class  A:  Non-Daiues,  Circulation  up  to  10,000 

Published  by:  Ottaway  Newspapers,  Inc.  •  Marianne  Stanton,  Publisher 

There’s  more  to  Nantucket  than  those  infamous  naughty  limericks.  The 
Massachusetts  island  is  home  to  as  many  as  60,000  people,  depending  on  the 
time  of  year,  and  many  of  them  look  for  one  thing  in  their  community  newspaper: 
high  quality. 

After  all,  many  of  the  permanent  residents  and  summer  visitors  are  captains  of 
industry,  accustomed  to  reading  The  New  York  Times  and  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 

So  editor  and  publisher  Marianne  Stanton  has  made  it  a  priority  to  fill  The  Inquirer 
and  Mirror  with  sophisticated  journalism. 

Recently,  the  weekly  paper  uncovered  a  criminal  drug  connection  between 
Nantucket  and  Mississippi,  and  its  investigation  into  irregularities  in  the  local  sheriff’s  budget  resulted  in  major  reforms. 
The  paper  also  devoted  significant  resources  to  covering  the  first  murder  on  the  vacation  island  in  20  years. 

Stanton  makes  sure  the  185-year-old  newspaper  has  a  strong  voice  in  local  affairs,  too.  “We  take  tough  editorial  stances,” 
she  says.  “Sometimes  people  pull  their  ads,  and  that’s  just  the  way  it  goes.  They  eventually  come  back.” 

The  quality  of  The  Inquirer  and  Mirror,  a  member  of  the  Ottaway  Newspapers  chain,  certainly  impressed  SNA  judges.  They 
named  it  the  newspaper  of  the  year  among  non-dailies  with  up  to  10,000  circulation.  “You  could  spend  a  lot  of  time  read¬ 
ing  this  paper,"  raved  the  judges.  “Readers  must  love  it.” 

There’s  plenty  of  evidence  that  they  do  indeed.  The  paper’s  circulation  jumps  to  12,500  in  the  summer,  but  stays  at  8,900 
even  in  the  winter,  when  most  people  leave,  because  thousands  of  summer  visitors  like  to  keep  up  on  local  affairs. 

"We  look  into  things  in  the  community  and  ask  questions,”  Stanton  says.  “Why  is  this  happening,  why  aren’t  people  doing 
their  jobs,  why  isn’t  there  oversight?” 

But  the  pap>er  also  makes  sure  to  offer  blanket  coverage  of  lighter  topics,  from  the  arts  and  sports  to  the  joys  of  island 
life.  In  the  busy  summer  months,  the  size  of  The  Inquirer  and  Mirror  often  reaches  100  pages  or  more. 

“We  have  a  good  team,”  Stanton  says,  “and  we  pride  ourselves  on  being  a  weekly.” 


THE  AMERICAN  PRESS  INSTITUTE 

'  f 

now  offers  FOUR  opportunities  for  members  of  Suburban  Newspapers  of  America 
to  take  advantage  of  API's  innovation  and  leadership  development  seminars: 


Editing  the  Weekly  and 
Community  Newspaper 

For  editors  of  weekly  newspapers  of 
all  sizes,  and  small  community  dailies. 

January  31  -  February  4, 2006 
in  Reston,  Va. 

SNA  Tuition: 

$1,008  for  registrations  received  by 
October  14, 2005;  $1,130  for  registrations 
received  by  December  2, 2005;  $1,260  after 
that  date.  Aii  discounted  tuition  must  be 
paid  by  December  2, 2005. 

7  have  a  renewed  commitment  to 
my  news  staff,  my  company  and 
my  profession.  Thank  you. " 

Douglas  E.  Ernst,  Publisher/Editor 
St.  Helena  (CA)  Star 


API 


American 

Press 

Institute 


THE  LEADERSHI 


NEW!  Internet  Strategies  for 
Community  Markets 

A  new  seminar  for  news  organizations 
under  50,000  circulation  that  want  to 
develop  and  execute  an  integrated, 
profitable  strategy  for  their  online 
operations. 

June  20  -  23, 2006  in  Reston,  Va. 

SNA  Tuition; 

$1,116  for  registrations  received  by 
December  31, 2005;  $1,256  for  registrations 
received  by  April  21, 2006;  $1,395  after  that 
date.  All  discounted  tuition  must  be  paid  by 
April  21, 2006. 

Management  of  the 
Weekly  Newspaper 

For  key  managers  in  all  departments 
of  weekly  newspapers. 

July  16  -  21, 2006  in  Reston,  Va. 

SNA  Tuition: 

$1,278  for  registrations  received  by 
December  31, 2005;  $1,438  for  registrations 
received  by  May  19, 2005;  $1,598  after  that 
date.  All  discounted  tuition  must  be  paid  by 
May  19, 2006. 

7  came  after  being  told  by  co-work¬ 
ers  that  the  API  experience  would 
change  me  as  a  professional  and 
be  the  best  thing  I  ever  do.  It  was  all 
that  and  more.  The  seminars  have 
been  educational  and  inspirational. 
The  sharing  of  ideas  both  in  and  out 
of  the  classroom  has  been  extensive 
and  inspiring.  Thank  you!” 

Cynthia  G.  Simison,  Managing  Editor/ 
Special  Projects 

The  Republican,  Springfield.  MA 
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Executive  Development  Program 
(for  community  markets) 

An  intense  media-leadership  education 
for  those  already  in  or  being  groomed  for 
senior  executive  roles  at  community  daily 
organizations. 

August  6  - 11, 2006  in  Reston,  Va. 

SNA  Tuition: 

$2,268  for  registrations  received  by 
December  31, 2005;  $2,552  for  registrations 
received  by  June  9, 2006;  $2,835  after  that 
date.  All  discounted  tuition  must  be  paid  by 
June  9, 2006. 

“The  most  valuable  training  experi¬ 
ence  I  believe  I’ve  ever  had  in 
my  career.  ” 

Dennis  A.  Host,  Market  Development  Director 
St.  Cloud  (MN)  Times 

To  receive  the  discounted  tuition  available 
to  SNA  members,  please  register  and  pay 
by  logging  on  to  www.suburban-news.org 
and  following  the  API  link  from  the 
home  page. 
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Suburban  Newspapers  of  America 
plays  a  crucial  role  in  spreading  the 
word  to  major  national  and  regional 
advertisers  such  as  Kohl’s,  Lowe’s, 

Sears  and  Home  Depot.  “Suburban 
and  community  papers  have  always 
been  good,  but  they  just  needed  to 
be  discovered,”  Nuttall  says. 

It  may  sound  like  a  good  time  for  SNA  to  relax.  But 
the  association  is  launching  its  biggest-ever  branding 


Gay  Nuttall 

President  &  CEO.  Washington 
Suburban  Press  Network 


campaign  with  a  single  goal:  bring  the  story  of  commu¬ 
nity  newspapers  to  more  national  advertisers  than  ever 
before.  And  what  better  way  to  spread  the  word  than 
adopt  a  powerful  slogan?  That’s  where  “Local  papers. 
Local  news.  Loyal  readers.  Your  customers.”  comes  in. 

“We  spent  a  lot  of  time  brainstorming  on  a  new 
tagline,  and  this  struck  us  as  a  consistent  and  concise 
description  of  who  we  are  and  what  we  do,”  says  SNA 
executive  director  Nancy  Lane.  “In  eight  simple  words, 
we  make  our  mission  crystal-clear  and  pinpoint  our 


1st  Place  /  Newspaper  of  the  year 
HOWARD  COUNTY  TIMES,  COLUMBIA,  MD 
Circulation  Class  B:  Non-Daiues,  Circulation  10,001-22,500 

Published  by:  Patuxent  Publishing  Company  •  Jim  Quimby,  Publisher 

At  the  Howard  County  Times  in  Columbia,  Md.,  storytelling  is  the  top  priority, 
and  that  means  more  than  just  well-written  stories.  The  newspaper  also  makes 
sure  that  photos  play  a  big  role  in  its  coverage  of  the  local  community. 

Consider  a  project  now  in  the  works:  a  special  “Day  in  the  Life”  of  Howard  County 
section,  with  as  many  as  32  pages  featuring  photos  of  community  life  over  a  24-hour 
period.  That  would  be  a  major  undertaking  for  the  biggest  of  papers,  let  alone  a 
21,000-circulation  weekly,  but  executive  editor  Paul  Milton  isn’t  worried  about  the 
time  and  expense. 

In  fact,  the  Howard  County  Times  already  runs  an  extensive  photo  essay  each  week.  “We  give  photographers  the 
resources  to  tell  a  story  properly,”  Milton  says,  “and  we  give  them  an  opportunity  to  do  good  work.” 

That’s  not  all.  The  Howard  County  Times  fills  its  pages  with  all  kinds  of  intense  local  coverage,  from  neighborhood 
columns  and  reader  photos  to  in-depth  examinations  of  regional  issues.  The  paper  even  sent  a  photographer  and  reporter 
to  Gulfport,  Miss.,  to  follow  a  local  National  Guard  unit  as  it  responded  after  Hurricane  Katrina. 

Instead  of  sending  back  coverage  of  the  devastation,  the  journalists  focused  on  the  often-mundane  work  of  the  National 
Guard  members.  “The  temptation  might  be  to  do  the  national  story,”  Milton  says,  “but  we  focused  on  what  people  from 
Howard  County  did  and  how  they  made  a  contribution.” 

SNA  judges  liked  the  paper’s  local  focus.  For  the  second  year  in  a  row,  the  Howard  County  Times  won  a  newspaper  of 
the  year  award,  this  time  among  non-dailies  with  circulation  of  10,001-25,000. 

The  judges  raved  about  the  paper’s  “stellar  feature  sections  and  photography,”  along  with  its  “strong  community  cover¬ 
age”  and  “strong  editorial  voice.”  Overall,  they  said,  “this  paper  is  an  excellent  blend  of  content  and  style.” 

“We  know  our  niche,”  Milton  says.  “We  know  how  important  it  is  to  tell  the  local  stories  because,  frankly,  no  one  else  is 
telling  them.  And  we  want  to  make  our  paper  useful  to  the  daily  lives  of  our  readers.” 
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appeal  to  advertisers.” 

SNA  isn’t  stopping  with  a  slogan.  The  association  of 
nearly  2,000  U.S.  and  Canadian  newspapers  is  working 
on  a  number  of  projects  aimed  at  attracting  advertisers 
and  providing  them  with  information  about  everything 
from  demographics  to  the  high-quality  journalism  in 
community  newspapers. 

“Everybody’s  realizing  that  local  community  news¬ 
papers  offer  exclusive  news  that  you  can’t  get  any¬ 
where  else,”  Nuttall  says.  “We  have  the  franchise  on 
how  your  son  did  in  a  football  game  on  Friday  night, 
when  your  road  will  get  widened  and  what  the  county 
board  of  supervisors  just  did  to  you.  The  word  is  getting 
out,  but  there’s  more  to  do.” 

A  key  part  of  the  branding  campaign  is  SNA’s 
upcoming  Internet  “microsite,”  which  will  provide  easy 
access  to  details  about  the  value  of  community  news¬ 
papers.  An  extensive,  searchable  database  will  also  be 
available,  allowing  advertisers  to  choose  a  designated 
market  area  and  immediately  get  details  about  local 
newspapers,  their  circulation  levels  and  the  appropriate 
contacts. 


gave  us  a  spreadsheet  with  383  papers  in  it.  We  were 
pleased  with  the  work  and  the  agency  was  thrilled.  It 
was  fast,  accurate  and  very  professionally  done.” 

Another  fan  of  SNA  also  featured  on  the  site  is 
Christopher  Cope,  President/Chief  Executive  Officer  of 
American  Communications  Group  (representing  JC 
Penney,  Petco  and  others).  “Our  media  buyers,  plan¬ 
ners  and  many  of  us  in  senior  management  find 
the  SNA  Membership  Directory  a  valuable  tool  in  help¬ 
ing  to  improve  our  clients’  advertising  programs. 
The  Directory  is  an  accurate,  well  organized  and  useful 
resource.  This  assists  us  greatly  by  identifying 
important  newspapers  and  providing  useful  information 
that  will  strengthen  our  buying  process.” 

Of  course,  advertisers  will  still  get  to  interact  with 
SNA  members  the  old-fashioned  way  —  in  person. 

From  Sept.  20-23,  Denver’s  Brown  Palace  Hotel  will 
host  the  2005  SNA  Fall  Publishers’  &  Advertising 
Directors’  Conference.  “It  will  focus  heavily  on  national 
advertising  as  many  new  opportunities  exist  in  this  cat¬ 
egory”  Lane  says.  “This  year,  over  20  media  buyers  will 
participate.” 


“These  are  things  that  we  have  been  asked  for  over 
the  course  of  the  last  few  years,”  says  Al  Cupo,  SNA’s 
sales  and  marketing  director.  “The 
resources  are  exactly  what  advertis¬ 
ers  need  in  order  to  make  decisions.” 

That’s  not  all.  The  microsite  will 
feature  streaming  video  of  advertiser 
testimonials,  giving  advertising  exec¬ 
utives  a  chance  to  hear  what  their 
colleagues  have  to  say.  “We’ll  also 
put  research  of  interest  up  there  too 
and  always  have  new  and  fresh  things  for  advertisers  to 
come  back  and  look  at,”  Lane  says. 

One  of  the  media  buyers  that  is  featured  on  the 
microsite  is  Jeff  Deitz,  Vice  President,  Vertis/TNN.  “TNN 
was  recently  faced  with  a  problem— collect  rates  and 
circulations  for  500  newspapers.  We  reached  out  to 
SNA  and  the  response  came  quickly  and  eventually 


A!  Cupo 

Director/Safes  &  Marketing. 
Suburban  Newspapers 
of  America 


Just  a  month  later,  the  2005  Classified  Managers’ 
Conference  will  be  held  at  The  Westin  Casuarina  Hotel 
&  Spa  in  Las  Vegas  from  Nov.  9-1 1 .  (For  more  informa¬ 
tion,  visit  www.suburban-news.org.) 

Not  every  national  advertiser  will  make  it  to  Denver, 
so  the  SNA  staff  will  reach  out  through  direct  mail  and 
e-mail  while  continuing  to  crisscross  the  country  to 
meet  with  national  and  regional  advertisers,  providing 
the  invaluable  face-to-face  contact  that’s  virtually 
impossible  for  small  newspapers  with  limited  resources 
to  have. 

“In  addition  to  our  annual  confer¬ 
ence,  we’ll  be  holding  more  local 
seminars  and  presentations  by  the 
marketing  committee  to  national 
advertisers,”  says  Larry  Green,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Pioneer  Press,  a  chain  of 
more  than  60  community  newspa- 
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pers  in  the  Chicago  metropolitan  area. 

“We’ve  met  with  some  of  the  largest  retailers  in  the 
country,  and  our  work  has  served  as  a  catalyst,”  Green 
says.  “In  many  cases,  advertisers  have  begun  invest¬ 
ing  in  community  newspapers  as  a  result  of  SNA’s 
efforts.  We  couldn’t  be  more  proud.”  Green  serves  as 
one  of  the  SNA  marketing  committee  chairs  and  was 
very  involved  with  the  creation  of  the  branding 
campaign. 


TELLING  THE  TALE:  NATIONAL  ADVERTISERS 
RAVE  ABOUT  COMMUNITY  PAPERS 


Quick,  how  many  newspapers  cover  the  Chicago 
metropolitan  area?  Many  advertisers  might  say 
two  —  the  big  city  dailies.  Coupon-insert  giant  Valassis 
knows  better. 

“In  our  database  we  have  more  than  300  newspa¬ 
pers  identified  in  Chicago.  That’s  markedly  more  than 

two,”  says  Greg  Bogich,  director  of  - 

new-business  development.  And 
many  of  those  newspapers  are  run¬ 
ning  Valassis  coupons  and  other  ads. 


Why?  “Our  advertisers  are  obvi¬ 
ously  looking  to  expand  their  reach 
so  as  many  people  can  buy  their 
products  as  possible,”  Bogich  says.  arec,°7,^Lness 
If  a  suburban  area  happens  to  have 
a  lot  of  retailer  locations  where  people  can  find  their 
product,  they’ll  obviously  want  to  promote  them 
through  the  local  papers.” 

Indeed,  a  recent  McDonald’s  campaign  run  by 
Valassis  landed  in  a  whopping  4,500  newspapers, 
many  in  suburban  areas.  The  Golden  Arches,  after  all, 
are  everywhere  —  just  like  suburban  and  community 
newspapers.  “They’re  in  the  same  neighborhoods  as 
the  McDonald’s  locations,”  Bogich  says.  ‘The  connec¬ 
tion  absolutely  makes  sense.” 


Chuck  Chowins,  print  media  manager  for  Lowe’s 
Companies  Inc.,  understands  the  idea.  He’s  well  aware 
of  the  importance  of  community-newspaper  readers  to 
raising  the  profile  of  Lowe’s  home-improvement  stores. 

“In  many  cases,  these  key  consumers  are  non-sub¬ 
scribers  to  a  daily  newspaper,”  Chowins  says,  “so  we 
have  used  the  suburban  and  community  newspapers  in 
our  print  media  mix  to  extend  our  reach  against  this 
important  consumer  segment.” 

These  kinds  of  testimonials  look  great  on  paper,  but 
they’re  even  more  effective  on  the  small  screen.  But  few 
ad  executives  have  the  time  to  sit  through  a  lengthy 
video  presentation,  so  SNA  is  trying  a  time-tested 
approach:  brevity.  “Through  our  new  Internet 
‘microsite,’  we’ll  offer  short  and  lively  clips  reinforcing 
the  value  of  suburban  and  community  newspapers,” 
says  SNA  executive  director  Nancy  Lane.  “It  will  be 
exciting,  it  will  get  people’s  attention,  and  it  will  tell  the 
story  of  Suburban  and  Community  Newspapers.” 


A  HOLLYWOOD  BEGINNING: 

MOVIES  FIND  NEW  NEWSPAPER  HOME 


Movie  theaters  are  everywhere.  But  throughout 
most  of  the  history  of  film,  theater  ads  v;ere  to  be 
found  in  just  one  place:  the  pages  of  metropolitan 
dailies. 

Not  anymore.  The  entertainment  industry  has  final¬ 
ly  realized  that  American  and  Canadian  moviegoers 
read  local  papers  too.  As  a  result,  suburban  and  com¬ 
munity  weeklies  and  dailies  are  reaping  the  benefits  of 
significant  revenue  from  movie  ads. 

“The  studios  are  really  receptive  to  these  newspa¬ 
pers,  especially  when  some  of  the  circulations  of  the 
major  dailies  are  really  suffering,”  says  David 
McDonald,  president  of  the  western  division  of  Allied 
Advertising  Public  Relations,  which  places  ads  in  hun¬ 
dreds  of  markets  for  Paramount,  Twentieth  Century 
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Fox,  Fox  Searchlight  and  Miramax.  “SNA  has  helped  us 
realize  the  value  of  going  local.” 

Just  ask  Gay  Nuttall,  president  and  CEO  of  the 
Washington  Suburban  Press  Network.  Major  studios  are 
flocking  to  her  network’s  98  community  newspapers, 
bringing  in  annual  revenue  in  the  seven  figures.  “Movies 


have  been  a  major  breakthrough  for  us,”  she  says. 

It  helps,  of  course,  that  local  newspapers  often 
offer  unparalleled  access  to  a  major  moviegoing  group: 
families.  “One  of  the  biggest  things  we’re  looking  for 
is  more  of  a  family  audience,”  McDonald  says.  “And 
in  many  cases,  the  best  way  to  find  them  is  through 


1st  Place  /  Newspaper  of  the  year 
THE  ROCHESTER  ECCENTRIC,  ROCHESTER,  Ml 
Circulation  Class  C:  Non-Dailies,  Circulation  22,501-37,500 

Published  by:  Gannett  Corporation/HomeTown  Communications 
Richard  Aginian,  Publisher 

Never  mind  its  name.  When  it  comes  to  community  journalism,  the  approach  of 
the  community  newspaper  in  a  Rochester,  Mich.,  is  anything  but  unusual. 

In  the  Rochester  Eccentric,  “you’ll  read  about  local  government,  local  schools,  soci¬ 
ety,  local  business,  the  arts  and  prep  sports  as  well  as  rec  sports,”  says  Richard 
Aginian,  publisher  of  the  Observer  &  Eccentric  Newspapers.  “Our  strength  is  our 
ability  to  localize  a  story  and  make  it  relevant  to  the  reader.” 

The  twice-weekly  Rochester  Eccentric  is  part  of  a  chain  of  15  community  papers. 

But  while  they  share  some  material,  each  is  editorially  independent,  Aginian  says. 

“That  allows  us  to  focus  on  the  local  community,”  he  says.  “Somebody  from  afar 
ought  to  be  able  to  pick  up  a  paper  and  have  a  good  flavor  and  sense  of  what  the 
community  is  about  and  what  makes  it  tick.” 

The  approach  is  working.  The  combined  circulation  of  the  Gannett-owned  newspa¬ 
pers  is  about  150,000,  despite  intense  competition  from  Detroit-area  dailies  and 
other  suburban  papers. 

“We  focus  clearly  on  community  news,"  Aginian  says.  “We  won’t  report  on  the  city  of  Detroit,  the  state  or  national  or  inter¬ 
national  news,  unless  it  has  a  direct  immediate  impact  on  our  community.” 

For  example,  a  recent  issue  profiled  the  “happy  homecoming”  of  a  soldier  who  had  just  returned  from  Iraq.  Other  stories 
explored  a  proposed  tax,  looked  at  labor  problems  in  a  local  school  district  and  profiled  a  longtime  planning  commission 
member  who  is  running  for  office.  The  paper  made  room  for  fun,  too:  Another  article  told  the  story  of  a  local  oak  tree,  one 
of  the  largest  in  the  nation. 

The  Rochester  Eccentric  now  has  some  fans  on  the  national  level:  the  SNA  judges.  In  naming  it  the  newspaper  of  the  year 
among  non-dailies  with  circulations  of  22,501  to  37,500,  they  lauded  its  news  coverage,  editorials  and  photography. 
“Overall,  [it  is]  a  richly  textured  paper  providing  solid  news  and  an  effective  use  of  art,”  they  said,  adding  that  it  is 
“designed  with  thoughtfulness.” 

Aginian  expects  the  Rochester  Eccentric  and  its  sister  papers  to  remain  invaluable  community  assets.  “We’re  still  rele¬ 
vant,”  he  says.  “People  can’t  get  down  to  our  level  to  compete  against  us  editorially.” 
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community  and  suburban  newspapers.” 


THE  NEXT  CHAPTER:  SNA  LOOKS  FORWARD 


You’d  need  all  your  fingers  and  more  than  a  few  of 
your  toes  to  count  the  national  advertisers  that 
have  discovered  the  power  of  community  newspapers. 

On  the  home-improvement  front,  there’s  Home 
Depot  and  Lowe’s,  not  to  mention  major  retailers  like 
Sears,  JC  Penney,  Kohl’s  and  Michaels.  And  now  many 
national  advertisers  representing  categories  such  as 
automotive,  manufacturer’s  coupons,  cosmetics  and 
technology  are  placing  more  businesses  with  suburban 
&  community  newspapers. 


Of  course,  a  top-notch  product 
helps  woo  advertisers.  So  SNA  is 
continuing  its  efforts  to  boost  the 
quality  of  community  journalism 
through  seminars  and  conferences. 

And  it’s  teaching  member  newspa- 

Jack  Robb 

pers  how  to  keep  advertisers  happy  Director  of  Advertising,  Community 

^  ~  I-  r-  y  Newspapers  Holdings,  Inc. 

with  the  help  of  veterans  like 

Jack  Robb,  director  of  advertising  for  Community 

Newspaper  Holdings,  Inc.,  which  runs  91  dailies  and 

more  than  50  weeklies,  mainly  in  the  South  and  the 

Midwest. 

“We  have  to  prove  ourselves,”  Robb  says,  “and 
offer  customer  service  like  they’ve  never  seen  before.” 
Robb  also  serves  as  one  of  the  marketing  committee 
chairs  and  has  contributed  to  SNA’s  efforts  in  a  big 
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way— both  from  a  time  standpoint  and  the  donation  of 
his  company’s  resources. 


SNA  PRESIDENT  TAKES  AIM  AT  THE  FUTURE 


Early  in  his  publishing  career,  Kirk  Davis  learned 
a  valuable  lesson:  “Bigger  isn’t  better.  Better  is 


better.”  Two  decades  later,  as  he 
takes  over  the  reins  of  Suburban 
Newspapers  of  America,  Davis  plans 
to  keep  that  in  mind. 

“As  we  grow  larger,  we  must 
remember  our  core  values  and 
remain  dedicated  to  our  mission,” 

Davis  says.  “That’s  why  we  plan  to  Enterprise  NewsMedia  LLC 


1st  Place  /  Newspaper  of  the  year 

THE  ERA-BANNER,  NEWMARKET/AURORA,  ON. 

Circulation  Class  D:  Non-Daiues,  Circulation  over  37,500 

Published  by:  Metroland  Printing,  Publishing  &  Distributing,  Ltd. 

Ian  Proudfoot,  Publisher 

Journalism  is  only  part  of  the  basic  mission  of  The  Era-Banner  in  the  Canadian 
province  of  Ontario.  The  newspaper  also  works  overtime  to  make  its  communi¬ 
ty  a  better  place  to  live. 

When  a  hospital  needed  money  to  create  a  special  adolescent  mental  health  wing, 
it  turned  to  The  Era-Banner,  which  happily  provided  funds.  And  when  local  arts 
students  needed  a  helping  hand  to  go  to  college,  the  newspaper  stepped  up  and 
created  an  annual  cash  award  program. 

If  The  Era-Banner  and  its  sister  papers  had  declined  to  make  donations  to  the 
community,  it’s  hard  to  imagine  anyone  would  have  complained.  But  that  just 
wouldn’t  have  fit  with  publisher  Ian  Proudfoot’s  approach  to  newspapering. 

“Our  vision  statement  for  our  newspapers  is  to  make  a  positive  difference  in  our 
communities,”  Proudfoot  says.  “I  believe  that  the  very  essence  of  community 
publishing  is  that  first  word,  ‘community.’  If  we  build  better  communities  and  get 
involved,  it  makes  our  people  feel  good  and  brings  us  a  great  deal  of  pride.” 

Among  other  things,  the  Metroland-owned  paper  recently  donated  advertising  space  to  promote  a  hospital’s  new  cardiac 
center,  and  it  is  partnering  with  a  massive  local  community  planning  effort. 

Of  course,  the  thrice-weekly  Era-Banner,  which  serves  the  Toronto  suburbs  of  Newmarket  and  Aurora,  is  more  than  a 
charitable  organization.  The  paper,  with  a  top  circulation  of  70,000,  also  provides  top-notch  local  coverage,  as  SNA 
judges  noticed.  They  named  it  newspaper  of  the  year  among  non-dailies  with  circulations  of  more  than  37,500. 

“Good  writing,  creative  sharp  photos  and  provocative  local  coverage  make  this  a  strong  paper,”  the  judges  said.  “The 
paper  rose  to  the  top  of  its  class  because  it’s  balanced  throughout  with  news,  photos,  editorials,  layout  and  creativity.” 

What  is  The  Era-Banner’s  secret  to  providing  strong  news  coverage?  Proudfoot  says  it’s  a  matter  of  priorities.  “We’re  a 
serious  community  newspaper  that  looks  at  serious  issues,”  he  says.  “We’re  not  so  much  a  names-and-faces  communi¬ 
ty  newspaper  as  we  are  an  issues-based  community  newspaper.” 
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The  Suburban  ClassHted  Advertising  Network  (SCAN)  sponsored  the  2005  SNA  Newspaper  of  the  Year  Contest. 
To  learn  more  about  membership  in  SNA  or  to  participate  in  the  SCAN  network. 
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Published  by:  Lee  Enterprises 
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do  an  even  better  job  of  meeting  the  needs  of  our  the  best  practices  in  the  industry,  highlight  innovation  in 

members.”  the  industry  and  unify  the  suburban  publishing  commu- 

,  nity  when  we  see  opportunities,”  he  says. 

Davis  brings  plenty  of  experience  and  expertise  to 

his  job  as  SNA  president.  He  has  more  than  22  years  of  As  for  the  future,  Davis  anticipates  major  growth  in 
experience,  including  stints  as  president  of  the  both  membership  and  member  services.  He’s  excited 
Needham,  Mass.-based  Community  Newspaper  Co.  about  SNA’s  new  branding  campaign,  and  he’s  working 
and  head  of  his  own  company. 


Holden  Landmark  Corp. 

For  the  past  year,  he  has  been 
CEO  of  Enterprise  NewsMedia 
LLC,  which  runs  two  dailies  — 
with  a  combined  daily  circulation 
of  92,000  and  110,000  on  the 
weekend  —  and  13  community 
weeklies  in  the  South  of  Boston 
region. 

Davis  also  continues  to  own 
Holden  Landmark  Corp.,  which 
comprises  two  weeklies  and  a 
magazine. 

“I  became  involved  with  SNA 
in  the  mid-1990s  through  my 
affiliation  with  the  Community 
Newspaper  Co.,”  Davis  says. 
“It’s  been  a  great  privilege  to  play 
a  facilitative  role  in  SNA,  as  I 
believe  the  organization  repre¬ 
sents  the  suburban  publishing 
industry  like  no  other  trade 
organization  can.  Further,  under 
the  leadership  of  Nancy  Lane, 
the  organization  has  experienced 
superior  growth,  which  I  expect 
will  continue.” 

Davis  hopes  to  make  SNA’s 
member  services  even  better, 
providing  more  opportunities  for 
conference  calls,  research  and 
networking.  “We’ll  continue  to 
enlighten  our  members  about 
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to  create  an  SNA  foundation. 

We  recognize  that  fulfilling  the  future  needs  of  our 
communities,  both  readers  and  advertisers,  will  require 
more  investment  and  perhaps  collaboration  with  other 
institutions,”  he  says.  “We  have  plenty  of  work  to  do.” 

And  Davis  promises  that  SNA  won’t  rest  on  its 
laurels.  “There’s  no  finish  line,”  he  says,  “so  we’re  mak¬ 
ing  a  long-term  commitment.”  Davis  begins  his  term  as 


SNA  President  on  October  1 . 


BEHIND  THE  SCENES  AT  SNA 


Who  are  the  people  behind  Suburban  Newspapers 
of  America?  As  a  growing  number  of  publishers 
are  finding  out,  they’re  some  of  the  best  in  the  business. 


1st  Place  /  Newspaper  of  the  year 
LAWRENCE  JOURNAL-WORLD,  LAWRENCE,  KS 
Circulation  Class  E:  Dailies,  Circulation  under  25,000 

Published  by:  The  World  Company  •  Dolph  Simons,  Jr.,  Publisher 

Few  family  newspapers  have  quite  the  family  history  of  the  Lawrence  Journal- 
World. 

Dolph  Simons  Jr.’s  grandfather  founded  the  paper  in  1891  in  Lawrence,  Kan.,  a  town 
founded  by  Boston  aboiitionists  who  played  a  crucial  role  in  national  politics  before 
the  Civil  War.  At  the  time,  the  paper  had  a  whopping  seven  competitors,  and 
Simons’  grandfather  had  oniy  $50  to  start  his  own. 

More  than  a  century  later,  the  Journal-World  still  faces  plenty  of  rivals,  including  the 
papers  in  nearby  Topeka  and  Kansas  City.  But  under  the  ieadership  of  chairman  and 
editor  Simons  and  his  sons,  the  Journal-World  is  hardly  stuck  in  the  past. 

Not  long  ago,  the  paper  grew  to  seven-day  publication  and  switched  from  after¬ 
noons  to  mornings.  And  in  recent  years,  the  Journal-World  has  garnered  national 
attention  for  its  successful  synergy.  The  paper  blends  traditional  newspapering  into 
a  mix  that  aiso  includes  the  Internet  and  cable  television. 

“The  secret  is  we’ve  got  good  people,”  Simons  says.  “We’ve  got  them  in  positions  of  leadership,  whether  it’s  news,  adver¬ 
tising,  photography  or  technology.” 

The  SNA  judges  agreed.  They  declared  the  Journal-World  to  be  the  newspaper  of  the  year  among  dailies  of  less  than 
25,000  circulation.  They  praised  the  paper’s  “solid  enterprise  reporting,  good  local  reporting  and  local  angles  on  nation¬ 
al  stories,”  and  applauded  its  creative  use  of  white  space,  illustrations  and  large  photos. 

Not  everything  is  simple  at  the  Journal-World,  however.  Considering  that  the  paper’s  audience  is  diverse,  from  professors 
at  the  University  of  Kansas  to  rural  farmers,  “we’ve  got  a  real  challenge  on  our  hands,”  Simons  says. 

As  a  result,  strong  journalism  —  whether  it’s  international  or  from  around  the  block  —  is  all  fair  game  for  the  surprisingly 
large  news  well.  And  to  keep  on  its  toes,  the  Journal-World  regularly  holds  focus  groups  to  figure  out  how  to  do  a  better 
job  of  meeting  the  needs  of  a  diverse  audience. 

“We  have  a  lot  of  enthusiasm,  and  we’re  very  aggressive,”  Simons  says.  “In  the  long  run,  excellence  is  what  makes  the 
difference.  If  you’re  just  mediocre  and  float  with  the  tide,  that’s  the  easiest  way  to  get  beat.” 
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Press  Publications 
White  Bear  Lake,  MN 
BEST  ADVERTISING  SALES 
PROMOTIONAL  MATERIALS 
Serving  You  In  2005-Press  Publications 
1st  Place,  Classes  C  &  D  Combined 


Community  Journals 
The  Greenville  Journal 
Greenville,  SC 

BEST  HOMES  PUBUCATION  OR 
HOMES  SPECIAL  SECTION 
At  Home  Fall 
1st  Place.  Class  C 


Antelope  Valley  Newspapers 
Antelope  Valley  Press 
Palmdale,  CA 

BEST  ROP  ADVERTISING  SECTION 

Antelope  Valley  Lifestyle 

1st  Place,  Classes  E  &  F  Combined 


Journal  Register  Company 
Delaware  County  Daily  Times 
Primos,  PA 
BEST  CLASSIFIED 
SPECIAL  SECTION 
Super  Bowl  XXXIX  Section 
1st  Place,  Class  F 


SUBURBAN  NEWSPAPERS  OF  AMERICA 
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ADVERTiSiNG 

^PROMOTIONS 


The  SNA  Advertising  &  Promotions  contest  recognizes  excellence  in  marketing,  advertising 
and  promotions  from  community  newspapers  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The  con¬ 
test  is  broken  down  into  six  circulation  categories  —  four  non-daily  classes  and  two  daily 
classes.  For  the  complete  winner's  list,  visit  www.suburban-news.org  and  click  on  contests. 
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Bsmardsvilla,  NJ 
BEST  HOMES  PUBLICATION  OR 
HOMES  SPECIAL  SECTION 
Tha  Eatatsa  of  Naw  Jarsay 
lat  Placs,  dass  B 
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Suburban  Nawa  Publicatiofia 
Suburban  Nawa 
Co4umbua,  OH 
BEST  RATE  CARD 
2005  Advartiaing  Rata  Card 
lat  Placa.  Claaa  D 


Poat  Mawawaak  MarSa 
ThaCazatta 
Gaitharaburg,  MO 
BEST  NEW  SPECIAL 
ADVERTISING  SECTION  tROP 
AND/OR  CLASSIRED) 

Haalthy  ChaNanga 

Swaapatakaa 

lat  Placa-tia,  Claaa  D 


Sound  Publiahing,  Iik. 

South  Whidbay  Racord 
Langlay,  WA 

BEST  HOMES  PUBLICATION  OR 
HOMES  SPECIAL  SECTION 
Homa  &  Gardan,  Fall  2004 
lat  Placa,  Qaaa  A 


Graatar  Madia  Nawapapara 
Nawa  Traoacript,  Examinar, 

Trl-To<wn  Nawa 
Fraahold,  NJ 

BEST  NEW  SPECIAL  ADVERTISING 
SECTION  IROP  AND/OR  CLASSHTED) 
Tha  Book  of  Knowladga 
2nd  Plata.  Claaa  D 


Cleveland  Jewish 
Publication  Company 
TOTAL  AWARDS:  S 
Cleveland  Jewish  News 

Community  Journals 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  9 
Q  The  Greenville  Journal 

Cox  Ohio  Publishing 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  4 
West  Chester-Liberty  Township 
Pulse  Journal  (3) 

Hamilton  Journal  News 

Enterprise  News  Media 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  1 
The  Patriot  Ledger 

Explorer  Newspapers,  Inc 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  3 

Gannett  Corporation/ 
HomeTown  Communications 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  1 1 

O  Observer  &  Eccentric  Newspapers  (9) 
Community  Press 
Milford  Times 

Gateway  Newspapers 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  2 
Bridgeville  Area  News 
East  Allegheny  Market 

Gold  Country  Media 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  2 
Auburn  Journal 


/Lmerican  Community 
Newspapers,  LLC 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  8 
Stillwater  Daily  Gazette  (3) 

^  Sun  Publications  (5) 

Anteebo  Publishers 

TOTAL  AWARDS;  2 
Grosse  Pointe  News 

/tntelope  Valley  Newspapers 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  1 1 
Q  Antelope  Valley  Press 

/VSP  Westward  LP/ 

Houston  Community  Newspapers 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  1 
The  Courier 

Bergen  Newspaper  Group 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  2 
^  Bergen  News  Sun  Bulletin 

Black  Press 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  9 
^  Chilliwack  Progress  (5) 

Abbotsford  News  (3) 

Surrey  Leader/  North  Delta 

Capital  Gazette  Communications 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  3 
The  Capital 

Chesapeake  Publishing  Group 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  3 
Cecil  Whig 

Delaware  Business  Ledger 
Newark  Post 


Lee  Enterprises 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  32 

Suburban  Journals  of  Greater  St  Louis  (6) 
The  Citizen  (5) 

Albany  Democrat  Herakl/ 

CorvalHs  Gazette-Times  (4) 

Billings  Gazette  (4) 

Quad-City  Times  (3) 

Chippewa  V^ley  Newspapers  (2) 

Herald  &  Review  (2) 

Elko  Daily  Free  Press 
Globe  Gazette 
La  Crosse  Tribune 
The  Times  &  Democrat 
Western  Business  News 
Wisconsin  State  Journal 


axitinued  next  page. 
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Houston  Community  Nowspapora 
Tho  Courier 
Conroe,  TX 

BEST  GENERAL  INTEREST 
PROMOTION  SPECIAL  SECTION 
Conroe's  Centennisi  Cslebrstlon 
1st  Ptaiw,  dess  E 


HoWnger  bitemetioiial/, 


Highland  Perk  News 
Glenview,  H.  ■ "L 

BEST  SHOPPING  AREA 
PROMOTION  SPECIAL  SECTION 
Highland  Park  Community  Guide 
1st  Place,  Cisss  A 


i  ft 1 

1  B  jf 

Ravtow  Piifalilhing 

AtlMtkCityWMMy 

WMt  Atlantic  City.  NJ 

BEST  CLASSFED  SPECIAL  SECTION 

Spring  2304  Job  Fair 

tat  Plaoa.  Oaaaaa  A.  B  ft  C  Combinad 


Sun  Nawtpapars 
Ciavaland,OH 
BEST  CLASSIFIED 
SPECIAL  SECTION 
Northaaat  Ohio  Hooith  Today 
2nd  Placa,  Claes  D 


Media  Ganaral 

Potomac  Nawa 

Woodbridga,  VA 

BEST  CLASSIFIED  PROMOTION 

Sunny  2004 

tat  Placa, 

Ctasaas  E  ft  F  Combinad 


Patuxent  Publishing  Company 
Maryland  Family  Magazine 
Columbia,  MD 

BEST  PARENTING  PUBLICATION 
(NICHE  PRODUCT) 

Maryland  Family  Msgazina 
1st  Placa,  All  Claaaaa  Combinad 


Lae  Entarpriaaa 

Billings  Gazette 

Billings,  MT 

BEST  SHOPPING  AREA 

PROMOTION  SPECIAL  SECTION 

Downtown  Billinga-Winter  2004 

let  Placa,  Claaa  F 
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The  Jeffersonian  (2) 

ChesapeakeHome 
O  Maryland  Family  Magazine 
Towson  Times 

Post  Newsweek  Media 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  6 
The  Gazette  (2) 

Southern  Maryland  Newspapers  (4) 
Maryland  Independent 

Q  Press  Publications 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  2 

Recorder  Community  Newspapers 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  3 
Q  BernardsviHe  News 

Review  Publishing 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  1 
Atlantic  City  Weekly 

Rust  Communications 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  2 
^  Southeast  Missourian 

Shaw  Newspapers 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  2 
Northwest  Herald 


North  York  Mirror 
Northumberland  News 
The  Booster 


Shore  Publishing  Newspapers,  LLC 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  4 
East  Haven  Courier 
Harbor  News 
North  Haven  Courier 
Shore  Publishing  Newspapers 

Sound  Publishing,  Inc 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  7 
Sound  Publishing 
Newspapers  (3) 

Q  South  Whidbey  Record  (3) 

Kitsap  Classifieds 

St  Louis  American 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  2 

Suburban  News  Publications 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  1 
Q  Suburban  News 

o  Sun  Newspapers 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  4 

ThisWeek  Newspapers 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  4 
ThisWeek  Newspapers  (3) 

Columbus  Parent 

Wick  Communications 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  1 
Inside  Tucson  Business 


continued  from  previous  page... 

Liberty  Suburban 
Chicago  Newspapers 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  8 
Suburban  Life  Newspapers  (3) 

Glen  Hlyn  News-Wheaton  Leader  (2) 
Suburban  Life  Newspapers  (2) 
(jeneva  Republican 

Madison  Publishing  Group 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  3 
Powell  River  Peak 


Newspaper  Holdings,  Inc 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  2 
Phams-Tribune 


NJN  Publishing 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  3 
Q  Horse  News 

Hunterdon  County  Democrat 
The  Warren  Reporter 

Ottaway  Newspapers 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  15 
Cape  Cod  Times  (7) 

Mall  Tribune  (4) 

The  Standard  Times  (2) 

Ashland  Daily  Tidings 
The  Daily  Item 
^  Times  Herald-Record 

Packet  Publications 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  3 
Packet  Magazine 
Prestigious  Living 
Princeton  Packet 

Patuxent  Publishing  Company 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  9 
Howard  County  Times  (4) 


Media  General 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  1 
Potomac  News 


Metroland  Printing, 
Publishing  &  Distributing,  LTD 

TOTAL  AWARDS:  42 
Oakville  Beaver  (14) 

The  Mississauga  News  (8) 
Burlington  Post  (7) 

Oshawa  This  Week  (2) 
Scarborough  Mirror  (2) 

Toronto  Business  Times  (2) 

Ajax  Pickering  News  Advertiser 
Beach/South  Riverdale  Mirror 
Oty  Centre  Moment 
East  Yoik/North  Riverdale  Mirror 


Ottaway  Nawtpapara 


Matroland  Printing, 


SoullMMt  IMMOUriMI 
Ca|w  Giranlaau,  MO 
BEST  nos  PUBLICATION 
(MCHE  PfNMMICn 
Soiftliaaat  Mfeaourian  Jr, 
lal  Placa,  AB  Ctaaaaa  Camftincil 


Communicationa 

Obaarvar  ft  Eccantric  Nawcpapcrc 
Uvonia.MI 

BEST  HOMES  PUBLICATION  OR 
HOMES  SPECIAL  SECTION 
Spring  Homa  Improwamant 
let  Placa,  Claaa  D 


Bargan  Nawc  S«m  BuBatin 
PaRaadac  Park.  NJ 
BEST  PUBLIC  SERVICE/ 
COMMUWTV  EVENT 
PROMOTION 
Fort  Laa  Cantannial 
Commamorativa 
M  Placa,  Claaa  C 


Timac  HaraM-Racord 

MiddMown,  NY 

BEST  GENERAL  INTEREST 

PROMOTION  SPECIAL 

SECTION 

Wadding  Planner 

3rd  Placa.  Claaa 


PubHahingft 
Oictribiiting,  LTD 
OakvHIa  Baavar 
Oakvfllo,ON 
BEST  GENERAL 
INTEREST 

PROMOTION  SPECIAi. 
SECTION 
VWtorGuida 
2nd  Placa,  Claaa  C 
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REPRESENTING  NEARLY 
2,000  NEWSPAPERS 
IN  NORTH  AMERICA 


Tho  Suburban  DaccHiad  Advartiaing  Natwork  (SCAN) 
cponcorad  tha  2005  Advarticing  and  Promotiotw  Contact. 


SUBURBAN  NEWSPAPERS  OF  AMERICA 


To  loam  mora  about  mambarchip  In  SNA  or  to  partkipata  in  tha  SCAN 
natwork,  call  Al  Cupo,  SNA  Salaa  ft  Markating  Manager  at  (888)  486-2466. 


www.auburtMm-naws.org 
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Here’s  a  brief  look  at  SNA’s  staff: 

•  Executive  director  Nancy  Lane  oversees  all  of 
SNA’s  operations,  along  with  those  of  its  for-profit  affil¬ 
iate  SNI  (SCAN  network)  and  the  SNA  Foundation.  She 
also  supervises  a  staff  of  four  full-time  employees  and 
two  independent  contractors  as  well  as  a  management 
company  that  employs  five  staffers  to  work  on  the  SNA 
account. 

SNA  members  credit  Lane  with  helping  to  turn  the 
association  into  a  major  force  in  the  newspaper  indus¬ 
try.  “The  organization  has  grown  dramatically  both  in  its 
professionalism  and  its  organizational  skills  in  the  last 
four  years.  And  most  of  that  is  attributable  to  Nancy, 
who’s  just  a  dynamo,”  says  Larry  Green,  publisher  of 
Pioneer  Press,  a  chain  of  community  newspapers  in  the 
Chicago  metropolitan  area. 

Lane  joined  the  association 
in  2000  after  spending  three 
years  on  the  SNA  board  of 
directors.  Previously,  she 
worked  as  a  publisher  and  sen¬ 
ior-level  manager  for  Journal 
Register  Co.  for  nearly  nine 
years  before  coming  to  SNA. 

Her  positions  included  publish¬ 
er  of  the  Daily  Local  News  in 
West  Chester,  Pa.,  The  Mercury 
in  Pottstown,  Pa.,  The  Phoenix 
in  Phoenixville,  Pa.,  and  The 
Register  Citizen  in  Torrington, 

Conn.,  as  well  as  vice  president 
and  general  manager  of  the 
Suburban  Journals  of  Greater 
St.  Louis,  one  of  North 
America’s  largest  free-weekly 
newspaper  groups  with  weekly 
circulation  over  1  million. 


sentative  and  held  various  advertising  management 
positions  before  going  to  JRC  in  1992. 

Lane  personally  oversees  conference  planning  for 
SNA,  especially  for  the  spring  and  fall  conferences. 
She  is  also  very  active  in  the  advertising  affairs  of  the 
organization,  from  personal  visits  to  retailers  and 
advertising  agencies  to  the  creation  of  the  SNA  DVD 
and  recent  branding  campaign.  She  is  relentless  in  her 
desire  to  inform  major  advertisers  about  the  many  ben¬ 
efits  that  suburban  and  community  newspapers  bring 
to  their  media  buy. 

“Our  job  is  all  about  outreach,”  Lane  says.  “The 
more  people  we  tell  about  the  remarkable  power  of 
suburban  and  community  newspapers,  the  more  our 
members  gain  the  benefits  of  new  customers.  It’s  an 
incredibly  fulfilling  job.” 


Lane  started  her  career 
with  Goodson  Newspapers  in 
suburban  Philadelphia  in  1987 
as  an  advertising  sales  repre- 
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Local  Papers. 

Lane  welcomes  members,  non-members,  media 
buyers  and  anyone  interested  in  SNA  to  contact  her 
directly  for  more  information  or  to  just  talk.  She  is  reach¬ 
able  at  (843)  390-1531  or  nancylanesna®  aol.com. 

•  SNA  sales  and  marketing  director  Al  Cupo  is 
responsible  for  new  membership,  exhibitor  and  spon¬ 
sorship  sales  at  SNA  conferences,  advertising  initiatives 


LOCAL  NEWS.  I  Loyal  READERS. I Q'our  Customers! 

and  the  SCAN  network,  among  other  duties. 

Since  Cupo  joined  the  SNA  team  in  2003,  member¬ 
ship  has  increased  steadily  at  double-digit  levels,  and 
exhibitor  sales  have  skyrocketed.  Cupo  works  with 
SNA’s  associate  members  —  vendors  —  to  make  sure 
they  get  the  most  out  of  their  SNA  membership  and 
exhibit  experience. 


1st  Place  /  Newspaper  of  the  year 
THE  TIMES  OF  NORTHWEST  INDIANA,  MUNSTER,  IN 
Circulation  Class  F:  Daiues,  Circulation  over  25,000 

Published  by:  Lee  Enterprises  •  Kevin  Mowbray,  Publisher 

The  newsroom  of  The  Times  of  Northwest  Indiana  has  a  simple  philosophy  that 
boils  down  to  three  letters:  ABC.  It  stands  for  focusing  on  “awfully  good”  sto¬ 
ries,  strong  “basic”  local  reporting  and  plenty  of  “chicken  dinner”  community  cov¬ 
erage. 

Does  it  work?  Just  ask  executive  editor  Bill  Nangle,  a  35-year  Times  veteran  who 
has  drilled  the  ABC  formula  into  the  minds  of  his  editors  and  reporters. 

During  his  tenure,  he’s  watched  the  newspaper  thrive  while  facing  off  against  sev¬ 
eral  nearby  dailies  in  Chicago  and  Gary,  Ind.  “We’ve  grown,  and  at  the  same  time 
we’ve  become  more  professional  and  aggressive,”  Nangle  says. 

Now,  the  Times’  daily  circulation  is  83,000  —  nearly  91 ,000  on  Sundays  —  and  it 
has  a  whopping  eight  zones,  each  with  customized  A  and  B  sections,  along  with  fre¬ 
quent  zoned  sports  and  business  sections.  The  so-called  “Munster  model”  — 
named  after  the  paper’s  hometown  —  has  spread  around  the  country  to  other  Lee 
Enterprises  newspapers.  “We’re  about  local  news  of  all  types,”  Nangle  says.  “From  the  PTA  to  the  regional  story,  it  drives 
this  newspaper.” 

SNA  judges  were  impressed,  and  they  declared  the  Times  to  be  the  newspaper  of  the  year  in  the  category  of  dailies  with 
circulation  of  more  than  25,000.  “The  newspaper  brings  a  lot  of  creativity  to  how  it  approaches  stories,”  the  judges  said. 
“Newswriting  is  solid,  and  some  news  features  shine.  Commentary  is  energetic.” 

So  what  does  the  ABC  formula  actually  mean?  According  to  Nagle,  it  starts  with  intensive  attention  to  “chicken  dinner” 
news,  things  like  community  sports  scores,  honor  rolls  and  club  meetings.  Next  comes  “basic”  local  coverage  —  news 
events  like  school  board  meetings  and  traffic  accidents. 

Finally,  the  “awfully  good”  stories  play  a  crucial  role.  The  Times’  “topical”  desk,  made  up  of  about  1 0  reporters,  focuses 
exclusively  on  big-picture  stories,  such  as  a  recent  project  examining  weak  workplace  safety  protections  and  a  reporter’s 
discovery  that  two  fugitives  from  the  area  were  hiding  in  Iowa. 
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There’s  another  key  to  the  success  of  the  Times  —  its  commitment  to  the  community.  Editors  regularly  meet  with  advi¬ 
sory  and  focus  groups.  “We  invite  the  public  to  come  in,”  Nangle  says,  “and  we  ask  them  to  discuss  the  issues  that  are 
most  important  to  the  community.” 
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“Many  of  our  exhibitors  say  the  SNA  conferences 
are  the  most  vendor-friendly  in  the  industry,”  Cupo 
says.  “The  positive  feedback  is  a  tremendous  source  of 
pride  for  me  and  the  association.” 

From  1999  to  2003,  Cupo  worked  for  Innovative 
Media  Solutions,  a  division  of  NSA  Media.  Prior  to  that, 
he  held  advertising  management  positions  with  Journal 
Register  Co.,  Goodson  Newspapers  and  Calkins 
Newspapers. 

He  held  the  position  of  advertising  director  for  the 
Daily  Local  News  in  West  Chester,  Pa.,  and  The 
Mercury,  in  Pottstown,  Pa.  There  he  worked  under 
Nancy  Lane,  who  was  publisher  at  the  time. 

“Throughout  my  years  working  with  Al,  I’ve  gained 
a  great  appreciation  for  both  his  professionalism  and 


his  dedication,”  Lane  says.  “SNA  is  lucky  to  have  him 
on  board.” 

To  reach  Cupo,  call  (215)  256-6801  or  e-mail 
ai.eupo®  suburban-news.org. 

•  Mike  Mall,  SNA’s  advertising 
and  membership  relations  director,  is 
the  newest  member  of  the  associa¬ 
tion’s  executive  team.  The  current 
staff  could  handle  only  about  50 
advertiser  meetings  per  year  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  their  other  duties.  Lane  says, 
so  the  SNA  turned  to  Mall,  a  veteran  AcivenJ^^'llLber^ 

.  .  Relations  Director,  Suturtan 

newspaper  advertising  executive,  to  Newspapers  of  America 

boost  its  outreach. 


“Part  of  my  job  is  to  go  out  and  find  people  who 
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don’t  have  a  relationship  with  SNA  to  let  them  know 
what  we’re  about,”  Mall  says.  “I  also  work  with  member 
papers  to  make  sure  they’re  maximizing  their  member¬ 
ship.  As  soon  as  new  members  join  the  association,  I 
try  to  meet  with  them  within  three  months.” 

Prior  to  that.  Mall  worked  at  the  Patuxent  Publishing 
Co.  for  four  years  as  major  accounts  advertising  direc¬ 
tor.  Previously,  he  spent  13  years  at  The  Baltimore  Sun. 
His  background  gives  him  insight  into  both  weekly  and 
daily  newspapering,  along  with  a  deep  understanding  of 
suburban  and  community  journalism. 

“The  obstacle  I  try  to  overcome  is  to  make  people 
understand  that  these  are  quality  newspapers,”  Mall 
says.  “They’re  not  shoppers,  they’re  not  alterative 
papers.  They’re  top-notch,  informative  newspapers  that 
absolutely  get  into  the  hands  of  the  readers.” 

Reach  Mall  at  (410)  679-0720  or  mike. mall® 
suburban-news.org. 

•  SNA  marketing  manager  Kim  Cole  handles  the  task 
of  developing  products  to  boost  the  association’s  name. 

“She’s  the  glue  that  keeps  SNA  together,”  Lane 
says.  “While  she  works  on  her  projects  behind  the 
scenes,  they  have  a  huge  impact  on  members.” 

For  example.  Cole  has  single-handedly  developed 
the  SNA  Major  Advertising  Directory,  which  now  has 
contact  information  for  more  than  600  media  buyers  in 
the  U.S.  and  Canada.  She  prepares  all  of  the 
PowerPoint  presentations  and  marketing  materials  for 
SNA  meetings  with  major  advertisers,  and  she  heads 
up  SNA’s  many  different  research  projects.  “Advertisers 
want  numbers,  and  my  job  is  to  make  sure  they  get 
accurate  and  relevant  statistics,”  Cole  says. 

She  also  is  in  charge  of  all  SNA  contests  and  serves 
as  traffic  manager  for  the  association  with  Harris 
Advertising,  SNA’s  advertising  agency. 

Cole  joined  SNA  in  April  2001 .  Prior  to  that,  she 
was  the  market  research  manager  at  the  Daily  Local 
News  in  West  Chester,  Pa.  She  also  has  a  strong 


research  background  with  Chilton  Publishing  Co. 

Cole  can  be  reached  at  (61 0)  345-0795  or  kim.cole 
©suburban-news.org. 

•  Headquarters  manager  Sue  Murchie  handles  the 
nitty-gritty  operations  of  SNA.  If  you  want  to  update 
your  member  profile,  pay  dues  or  conference  registra¬ 
tion  fees,  ask  general  questions  or  send  out  a  blast  e- 
mai!  to  your  fellow  newspaper  colleagues  with  an 
industry-specific  question,  think  of  Murchie.  “When  it 
comes  to  communications.  I’m  your  contact,”  she  says. 
“Whomever  you  need  to  reach,  I  can  help.” 

Murchie  brings  a  strong  management  background 
to  her  position.  She  most  recently  served  as  new  media 
manager  at  the  Record  Eagle  of  Traverse  City,  Mich. 

Reach  Murchie  at  (888)  486-2466  or  sue.murchie® 
suburban-news.org. 

MAKING  THE  SALE: 

KEEPING  CLASSIFIEDS  ON  TRACK 


The  top  minds  in  the  business  will  gather  to  brainstorm 
and  tackle  a  variety  of  classified  topics,  including  real 
estate,  automobile,  recruitment  and  private-party  ads  at 
Suburban  Newspapers  of  America’s  annual  Classified 
Managers’  Conference  from  November  9-1 1 . 

Speakers  already  confirmed  for  this  conference 
include:  Jeff  Palmer,  senior  vice  president,  NRT,  Inc. 
(largest  real-estate  company  in  the  country):  Tom 
Kemper,  manager  of  Certified  Pre-Owned  Marketing, 
BBDO  (Daimler  Chrysler);  Louis  Naviasky,  executive 
vice  president,  Bayard  Advertising;  Jim  Holesha,  vice 
president,  media  relations  and  branch  manager.  Shaker 
Recruitment  Advertising  &  Communications;  Peter 
Conti,  partner,  Borrell  Associates;  Janet  DeGeorge, 
classified  consultant;  and  many  more! 

For  the  complete  program,  visit  www.suburban- 
news.org. 


You  handle  the  story.  ' 
We*U  handle  the  delivery. 


Let  PCF  manage  your  distribution  white  you  manage  your  business. 

It's  a  story  heard  again  and  again  throughout  our  industry.  Declining  circulation. 
Increased  competition.  Budget  pressure  and  scarce  resources.  PCF  can  help 
you  face  these  challenges  by  becoming  your  home  delivery  partner.  With  PCF 
managing  your  home  delivery  distribution,  you’ll  experience  increased  reliability, 
lower  costs  and  reduced  business  risk  -  all  of  which  enable  you  to  focus  on 
marketing  and  managing  results.  Let  PCF  show  you  how  effective  -  and  efficient 
-  your  distribution  operations  can  be.  Call  1 -877-PCF-6668. 


PCF 


www.pcfcorp.com 
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Call  Jim  Pollard,  VP  of  Advertising  &  Marketing  at 

1-866-446-5979 

for  MORE  VALUE,  GREAT  SERVICE  &  BETTER  RESULTS 
_ in  these  two  important  markets.  ^ 
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Total  U.S.  Newsprint  Demand 


North  American  Newsprint  Mill  Inventories 


North  American  newsprint  prices  continued  to  edge  upward  in  the  second 
quarter  even  as  consumption  remained  on  a  downward  trend.  Through  the  first 
seven  months  of  2005,  U.S.  dailies’  consumption  dropped  4.4%  from  a  year  ago, 
despite  an  additional  Sunday  this  year. 

Although  analysts  predict  that  demand  will  continue  to  decline  given  publishers' 
ongoing  efforts  to  reduce  costs  through  newsprint  consen/ation  measures,  the  two 
newsprint  price  increases  announced  through  mid-2005  have  been  partially  implemented. 

Approximately  $36/tonne  of  the  $70/tonne  in  price  hikes  announced  this  year  has 
been  realized,  according  to  Foex  Indexes  Ltd.  U.S.  prices  hikes  of  $35/tonne  each 
(for  standard  30-lb.  newsprint)  were  to  take  effect  on  March  1  and  June  1 .  It  was 
rumored  that  a  third  increase  might  be  attempted  in  the  fall. 

The  increases  in  pricing  are  largely  the  result  of  producers  reducing  supply  by 
taking  temporary  downtime,  permanently  shutting  down  machines,  or  converting 
capacity  to  other  grades. 
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INK  SPOTLIGHT 


Source:  Dave  Savastano,  Editor,  Ink  World  magazine 
www.inkworldmagazine.com 

For  newspaper  publishers,  skyrocketing  crude  oil  prices  leading  to  dramatic  increases 
in  all  oil-based  products,  notably  ink,  is  not  entirely  new  news.  Actually,  in  the  mid-1980s, 
a  similar  crunch  in  energy  costs  led  to  the  development  of  soy-based  inks. 

Over  time,  soy-based  news  inks  have  captured  approximately  a  quarter  of  the  news 
ink  market,  and  it  does  offer  some  key  advantages. 

“Some  printers  feel  soy  inks  are  more  user-friendly,”  said  Larry  Lepore,  US  Ink's  vice 
president,  operations.  “Soy  is  one  way  to  produce  a  low-VOC,  low-rub  type  black  ink,  and 
it  is  a  renewable  resource.” 

The  higher  price  of  soy  ink  has  kept  it  from  growing  further  but  that  may  be  changing. 
A  typical  black  news  ink  consists  of  approximately  50  percent  to  70  percent  oil,  carbon 
black  -  itself  cracked  crude  oil  -  and  resins,  which  are  oil  derivatives.  For  color  news  inks, 
the  pigment  intermediates  are  also  derived  from  oil. 

Considering  that  the  cost  of  West  Texas  Intermediate  (WTI)  has  risen  1 1 6  percent  in  the 
past  two  years,  the  cost  differential  between  oil-based  and  soy-based  news  inks  may  be 
narrowing. 

“It  comes  down  to  cost  and  performance,”  said  Norm  Harbin,  Hint  Ink’s  VP  of  business 
and  technical  development  for  news  ink.  “Napthenic  oil-based  inks  are  a  lower  cost  at  this 
point,  but  those  days  may  be  changing.” 


Bowater.  More  than  just  newsprint. 

Bowater  offers  a  full  spectrum  of  printing  and 
writing  papers  from  a  coated  #3  sheet  to  hi-brite 
UM  and  newsprint.  We  have  the  widest  product 
offering  of  any  North  American-based  mechanical 
paper  producer.  Bowater’s  broad  product  line 
makes  it  easy  for  you  to  find  all  the  paper  you 
need  -  from  one  reliable  source. 

Bowater  has  12  pulp  and  paper  mills  in  the  United 
States,  Canada  and  South  Korea  and  13  North 
American  sawmills  that  produce  softwood  and 
hardwood  lumber.  We  also  operate  two  facilities 
that  convert  a  mechanical  basesheet  to  coated 
products. 

With  approximately  5.6  million  metric  tons  of  total 
pulp  and  paper  capacity,  Bowater  is  ready  to 
service  all  of  your  paper  needs. 


COATED  #3 

UFS  SUBSTITUTE 

BowMox  84  Gloss 

Coming  mid-2006 

COATED  #4  j" 

BOOK 

BowBrite  80-Gioss  _ 

BowBrite  76  Gloss 

BowBook 

60,  65,  70,  75,  80,  85 

COATED  #5 

HI-BRITEUM 

BowGioss 

BowSelect 

61,65,  70,75,  80.  85  ' 

SUPERCAIENDERED 

NEWSPRINT 

BowSCA 

BowSCB+ 

BowSNC‘\ 

Bowater  Newsprint 

For  more  information  about 
Bowater,  contact  our  sales 
and  service  hotline  or  vist  us 
online  at  www.bowater.com 

800^26-6689 


The  Villages  Cheerleaders  honor  football  players  from  The  Villages  High  School.  Gary  Given,  meanwhile,  enjoys  a  cool  drink  at  Orange  Blossom 
Hills  Country  Club  at  The  Villages.  Right,  sports  fans  of  all  ages  gather  for  The  Villages  Gridiron  Classic  football  game. 


It  may  seem  sleepy,  but  The  Villages  is  a  strategic  stronghold 
in  a  fierce  newspaper  war  being  fought  in  the  Sunshine  State 

^  AE.  BY  MARK  FITZGERALD 


ON  A  STEAMY  EARLY  AUGUST  DAY  IN 

central  Florida,  The  Villages  —  a 
mammoth  development  of  gated 
communities  for  “active  adults”  55 
and  older  —  hardly  looks  like  a 
battleground.  In  fact,  it’s  downright  placid. 

Gray-haired  residents  glide  noiselessly  along 
pathways  on  golf  carts,  passing  each  other  with  a 
nod  and  a  smile.  A  few  folks  amble  slowly  in  the 
midday  heat  among  the  uniformly  cute  shops  of 
Lake  Sumter  Landing  Market  Square.  From  the 
gazebo,  a  loudspeaker  pipes  the  oldies  program 
from  the  development’s  radio  station,  WVLG-AM. 

But  this  perfectly  pleasant  place  that  calls  itself 
“Florida’s  Friendliest  Hometown”  is  a  strategic 


They’re  not  Just  for  hauling  clubs:  Residents  driving  golf  carts  are  a 
common  sight  when  passing  through  The  Villages’  downtown  square. 
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STEPHEN  M.  DOWELL/ 
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The  Holidays  are 


I 


Gift-giving  dilemmas,  family  traumas  and  office 
party  dramas  ...  the  holidays  are  back. 

Don’t  stress  out — Amy  Dickinson  can  be  dishing  out  advice  in  your 
paper  by  Thanksgiving.  Amy  provides  sensible  and  practical  advice  on 
how  to  deal  with  a  range  of  problems  faced  by  your  readers  during  this 
delicate  time  of  year. 


How  4o  I  politoty  avoid  my  famify*s  questions 
about  why  rm  single? 

Deflect  deflect  deflect.  As  in:  “How  ‘bout  them  Cubs,  ^ 

Dad?  Some  season,  right?  “Mom,  I’m  not  kidding.  Have 
you  lost  weight?  Tell  me  what’s  going  on  with  you.”  These 
are  temporary  fixes.  At  a  moment  when  you  can  face  a 
conversation,  sit  down  with  them  and  talk  about  your 
singlehood.  Listen  to  their  point  of  view.  Acknowledge 
that  they  love  you  and  want  the  best  for  you. Tell  them 
you  are  happy.  And  tell  them  that  you  are  waiting  for  a 
partnership  as  loving  and  successful  as  theirs  is.That 
should  hold  them  for  a  while. 


Can  I  discipline  my  sister*s  children? 

In  my  family,  we  call  this  “sort-of”  discipline. You 
are  permitted  to  answer  your  young  niece’s  query 
by  saying,  “Actually,  Muffin,  I  AM  the  boss  of  you.” 
You  can  tell  your  nieces  and  nephews  what  they 
may  or  may  not  do  while  in  your  home— but  not 
in  theirs.  And  you  may  say  to  them,  “Gosh,  I  don’t 
really  like  vdtat  you’re  doing  so  let’s  give  your 
Mom  a  shout  shall  wer 


I 


I 


Coming —  OH  NO! 


Is  it  wrong  to  skip 
Thanksgiving  with  my  family 
for  a  trip  to  the  Caribbean? 

You  never  know — ^your 
absence  from  the  family 
dinner  might  be  a  relief. 


}'■  ' 

Why  am  I  always  the  family  slav^'^  - 

You  are  the  family  slave  because  you 
^Pjump  up  while  others  are  leafing  through 
their  copies  of  “Star”  Magazine  and 
patting  their  ample  bellies.  When  you 
feel  you  have  done  enough,  organize  a 
little  committee  of  family  members  and 
reassign  your  jobs  to  them. 


Helpl  I  was  drunk  at  the  office  Christmas  party-^ 
how  do  I  face  them? 

Do  not  get  drunk  at  the  office  party.  In  case  you 
missed  the  memo  about  what  a  mistake  office  drunken 
ness  is  and  it’s  just  too  late,  you  should  seek  out  those 
people  you  believe  were  personally  affected  by  your 
behavior  and  apologize  to  them  personally  behind 
closed  doors.  Do  not  send  out  a  company-wide  e-mail, 
ir^act,  do  not  admit  anything  in  writing.  Apologize, 
atone  and  have  a  happy  holiday. 


Ask  Amy®  gives  readers  a  little  extra  help  surviving  the 
holiday  reason  ...and  another  reason  to  buy  your  newspaper. 
The  column  appears  in  1 00+  newspapers,  including 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Newsday, 
the  Washington  Post,  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer,  the  Seattle  Times  and  the  Boston  Herald. 


Read  today's  advice  at 
www.tmsfeatures.com. 

TRIBUNE 
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tmssales@tribune.com 
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mini-empire  in  The  Villages  that  includes 

Ka  radio  station,  cable  news 
network,  commercial  print¬ 
ing  plant,  and  a  daily  news¬ 
paper  as  successful  as  the 
development  itself.  The 
Villages  Daily  Sun  boasts 
a  peak-season  household 
jenetration  of  more  them  90%, 
/hich  bottoms  out  to  a  still- 
stonishing  80%  to  85%  in  the 
immer.  In  the  March  Audit 
ireau  of  Circulations  FAS- 
X,  the  paper’s  daily  circulation 
~  was  25,655,  up  15.7%  in  a  year. 
The  retirement  community’s  history 
can  also  serve  as  an  allegory  explaining 
the  accelerating  growth  of  central  Florida’s 
newspaper  market. 

Like  most  of  central  Florida,  The  Villages 
was  the  middle  of  nowhere  for  decades. 

'The  place  didn’t  even  get  its  vaguely  chic 
name  until  1991.)  As  the  1980s  dawned,  it 
was  still  nothing  but  a  glorified  trailer  park  of 
perhaps  400  homes  on  18,000  acres  of  graz¬ 
ing  land  and  watermelon  patches.  But  like 
Walt  Disney  in  Orlando  or  Henry  Flagler  in 
Miami,  Morse  had  a  vision  for  all  that  land 
sprawling  across  parts  of  three  counties. 

Now  there  are  about  40,000  residents 
in  homes  bought  for  as  little  as  $75,000  or 
as  much  as  $650,000,  all  clustered  in  tidy 
“villages”  with  such  Glengarry  Glen  Ross- 
inspired  names  as  Village  El  Cortez.  There 
are  more  than  a  dozen  golf  courses,  includ¬ 
ing  ones  designed  by  famed  pros  Arnold 
Palmer  and  Nancy  Lopez.  And  that’s  just 
the  beginning.  Plans  call  for  32,000  more 
homes  by  2014.  When  the  development  is 
built  out,  in  2020,  The  Villages  will  have 
100,000  active  adults  puttering  on  golf 
carts  among  more  than  70,000  homes. 

The  good  news  for  local  publishers  is 
that  the  people  filling  up  those  former  cow 
pastures  and  horse  farms  are  voracious 
newspaper  readers. 

“They’re  great  newspaper  customers  — 
and  it  does  help  that  the  developer  owns 
the  newspaper,”  says  Daily  Sun  Single  Copy 
Manager  Keith  King.  When  new  residents 
close  on  their  house,  they  get  the  paper  free 
for  two  weeks.  Daily  Sun  telemarketers 
follow  up,  and  just  about  everyone  signs  up 
for  borne  delivery. 

Competitors  don’t  bother  to 
hide  their  envy.  “I  wish  I  could 
build  houses  and  make  [new 
owners]  buy  the  paper,”  Citrus 
County  Chronicle  Publisher 
Mulligan  says  with  a  mock  sigh. 

But  his  paper’s  trajectory  has 
been  pretty  remarkable,  too.  Previ- 


stronghold  in  a  fierce  newspaper  war 
being  fought  on 
several  ironts,  right 
in  the  middle  of  the 
Sunshine  State. 

Florida  is  where 

America’s  enfeebled  j  H 

tradition  of  daily  I 

newspaper  competi- 

tion  came  not  to  retire, 

but  rather  to 

its  strength.  There 

are  heated  fights 

throughout  the  state,  OSHRUp 

between  The  Tampa 

Tribune  and  the  St.  — 

Petersburg  Times  in  ’TTir  r>  i- 
Pasco  and  Hernando  ^  fltfvxPQli 
counties;  between  1 

The  Palm  Beach  Post  jg  - - - 

and  the  South  Flori-  t— 

da  Sun-Sentinel  in  Palm  Beach  County;  and 
between  the  Sun-Sentinel  and  The  Miami 
Herald  in  Broward  County. 

“Florida  has  been  and  will  continue  to  be 
probably  the  most  competitive  newspaper 
state  because  everything  is  right  to  make 
Florida  a  great  place  for  a  newspaper  to  do 
business,”  says  Dean  Ridings,  president  and 
CEO  of  the  Florida  Press  Association.  The 
economy  is  good,  and  the  state  continues  to 
fill  up  with  retirees  who  are  the  newspaper 
industry’s  most  loyal  customers.  He  adds, 
“Everybody  wants  a  piece  of  it.” 

But  nowhere  is  the  competition  anything 
quite  like  the  battle  raging  in  the  middle 
of  the  state  along  the  Gulf  of  Mexico’s  so- 
called  Nature  Coast  well  north  of  Tampa, 
and  inland  to  Ocala.  This  once-sleepy  rural 
outback  is  now  the  new  frontier  for  Flori¬ 
da’s  restless  development.  There’s  plenty 
of  room  left  for  growth,  yet  it’s  already 
crowded  with  newspapers. 

“What  makes  this  such  a  volatile  market 
is  that  we  all  cross  over  into  each  other’s 
markets,”  says  Gerrj'  Mulligan,  publisher  of 
the  Citrus  County  Chronicle. 

In  an  office  filled 


The  Ocala  Star-Banner  publish- 
3  f''®®  weekly.  The  Reporter, 
gS  as  well  as  Ocala  Life  magazine. 

T  Cp  S  with  the  New  York  Mets  para- 
iEs  ^  phemalia  of  a  transplanted  New 

Yorker,  Mulligan  runs  the  Land- 
mark  Communications-owned 
Chronicle  and  an  ever-expanding  brood  of 
weeklies  and  niche  publications  from  Crystal 
River,  a  good  90  minutes  north  of  Tampa 
even  with  no  traffic.  In  the  six  counties  they 
consider  their  market,  the  Chronicle  and  its 
siblings  face  competition  from  other  good 
papers  also  owned  by  big  chains. 

The  Chronicle’s  biggest  competitor  is  the 
Poynter  Institute’s  St.  Petersburg  Times, 
which  moved  into  Citrus  County,  the  very 
northern  end  of  the  Times’  market,  when  the 
Chronicle  was  still  a  three-day-a-week  paper. 
(It  went  to  six  days  a  week  in  1986,  and  seven 
days  three  years  later.)  The  St.  Pete  Times 
publishes  its  own  version  of  a  local  daily,  a 
paper-in-the-paper  called  the  Citrus  Time.s. 
Not  too  far  north  is  The  New  York  Times 
Co.-owned  Ocala  Star-Banner,  which  in  turn 
brushes  against  TVibune  Co.’s  Orlando  Sen¬ 
tinel  from  the  south.  The  Daily  Commercial, 
not  far  away  in  Leesburg,  is  also  in  the  mix, 
redesigned  and  recharged  under  its  new 
HarborPoint  Media  Group  ownership. 


The  Villages  people 

The  Villages  is  not  only  liter¬ 
ally  in  the  middle  of  com- 
'  petition,  it’s  also  a 

V  .  player.  Devel- 
■-  operGary 
Morse  op)er- 
a  media 


Several  of 
the  weeklies 
and  niche 
papers 
published 
by  the  Citrus 
County 
Chronicle.  , 
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ously  a  tri-weekly,  it  didn’t  publish  daily 
until  1986,  yet  it  has  managed  to  outpace 
its  fast-growing  home  county,  increasing 
circulation  and  household  penetration 
every  year  since.  With  a  daily  circulation 
of  28,475,  penetration  now  stands  at 
48%  on  weekdays  and  51%  on  Sundays. 

“I  wish  I  could  take  all  the  credit 
for  it,”  Mulligan  says.  “But  with  this 
market,  it  was  sort  of  delivered  to  us 
on  a  platter.”  i 


counted  50- 
/  cent  copies 
I  of  its  mas- 
I  sive  Sunday 
/  editions  still 
I  cut  into  sin- 
[  gle-copy  sales 
for  the  Citrus 
County 
Chronicle, 
which  sells  for 
a  quarter  more. 

The  Ocala 
Star-Banner 
also  pulled  back, 
concentrating 
instead  on  its 
core  market.  The 
reason,  says  Star- 
Banner  Publisher 
Bruce  Gaultney: 

- 1  Ocala  keeps  growing.  So  does  the 
^  51,454-circulation  daily:  Its  city  zone 
penetration  is  58%  Monday  through 
Thursday  plus  Saturday,  and  a  near¬ 
perfect  98%  on  Fridays,  when  it’s  aided 
by  8,900  third-party  sponsored  copies. 

“Instead  of  trying  to  stretch  our  reach 
geographically,  we  have  focused  on  develop¬ 
ing  new  readers  in  our  home  and 
secondary  markets  through 
changes  in  our  core  product, 
and  through  the  development 
of  niche  products  such  as  our 
three  free  weeklies,  quarterly 
magazines  and  our  Web  portal, 

Gaultney  says. 


through  our  magazines,  weekly  community 
newspapers,  the  SMC  (Select  Market 
Coverage),  our  business-to-business  publi¬ 
cation,  or  on  the  Internet,  we  find  a  way 
to  reach  just  about  everyone  in  our  core 
market  and  many  people  in  the  surround¬ 
ing  areas.”  The  SMC  product,  called  the 
Ocala  Star,  is  mailed  to  20,000  non-sub¬ 
scribers  in  targeted  ZIP  codes. 

Spinning  off  new  products  is  part  of 
everybody’s  marketing  playbook  in  central 
Florida  Last  year  alone,  the  Citrus  County 
Chronicle  bought  or  created  four  new 
weeklies.  This  July,  it  added  another  one, 
its  seventh.  And  just  as  the  Star-Banner’s 
weekly  Reporter  stabs  into  The  Villages, 
so  the  weekly  Riverland  News  puts  the 
Chronicle  in  Ocala’s  home  county. 

The  Chronicle  “has  perfected  the  ‘hub- 
and-spoke’  or  ‘cluster’  concept  as  well  as 
any  group  of  papers,”  says  Mark  Mathes, 

who  co-owns  the  - - 

seven-paper  9^  C  _ _ - 

Community  /  oSl,*  g  LOO^L 

News  Publica-  / 


Caught  in  the  riptide 

This  is  no  easy  market,  though. 
Newspapers 
have  been 
burned  ex¬ 
panding  too 
fast  in  central 
Florida.  At 
one  point 
in  the  late 
1980s,  for 
instance. 

The  New 
York  Times 
Co.’s  Gainesville  Sun  launched  an  expensive 
strategy  of  expansion  from  its  core  four- 
county  market  to  14  counties.  Now  it’s  back 
where  it  started. 

Everyone  tried  expanding  throughout 
the  1980s,  and  some  got  washed  back 
home.  The  Star-Banner  reached  deep  into 
Citrus  County  from  the  north.  The  Tampa 
Tribune  came  from  the  south  and  published 
a  “Citrus  Tribune”  for  much  of  the  decade. 
“If  you  went  to  a  big  court  case  or  a  county 
commission  meeting,  you  would  very  likely 
have  four  reporters  from  different  newspa¬ 
pers  there,”  recalls  Jim  Ross,  Citrus  County 
bureau  chief  for  the  St.  Petersburg  Times. 

By  the  early  1990s  the  Tribune  essentially 
gave  up  on  Citrus  County,  although  dis- 
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Diversifying  to  the 


core 

One  part  of  that  strategy  is 
aimed  at  The  Villages,  where 
about  5,000  homes  are  located 
in  the  Star-Banner’s  core  Mari¬ 
on  County  market,  and  the  rest  are  in 
its  secondary  markets.  Ocala  distributes  a 
free  weekly  called  The  Reporter  that  Gault¬ 
ney  describes  as  “intensely  local,”  and  there- 
fore  popular  with  readers  and  advertisers. 
The  Ocala  paper  also  recently  launched  a 
quarterly  glossy  magazine  for  Lake  and 
Sumter  Counties. 

Creating  many  products  not  only  distin¬ 
guishes  the  paper  from 
the  competition,  but  in¬ 
creases  its  penetration, 
sa)^  Executive  Editor 
Robyn  Tomlin.  “We’ve 
learned  that  the  daily 
newspaper  is  not  the 
only  way  into  a  reader’s 
heart  and  home,”  she 
says.  “Whether  it’s 


The  Villages  Daily  Sun, 
the  community’s  “official” 
newspaper,  has  a  solid  grip 
on  its  primary  market. 


executive  editor  at  the  Star-Banner 
from  1986  to  1993,  Mathes  says,  “We  com¬ 
peted  as  the  Chronicle  perfected  communi¬ 
ty  news  coverage  in  its  home  county.” 

Getting  past  the  gates 

There  is  one  product,  though,  that  no  one 
offers  anymore.  The  explosive  growth  of 
gated  communities  —  and  essentially  every 
new  development  is  gated  —  have  killed  the 
free  shopper  tossed  in  driveways  by  inexpen¬ 
sive  casual  labor.  “Paid  newspapers  definitely 
have  an  advantage  with  all  the  difficulties 
associated  with  free  distribution  [in  gated 
communities],”  says  the  Florida  Press 
Association’s  Ridings. 

Gates  actually  help  dailies,  says  Star- 
Banner  C\xc\Aa!don  Director  Miller.  “We’re 
allowed  to  deliver  inside  all  gated  communi- 


The  Citrus 
Times,  left, 
which  targets 
Citrus  County, 
is  delivered 
inside  the  Sf. 
Petersburg 
(Fla.)  Times 
I  each  day. 
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ties  in  our  market ...  and  they  are  typically 
more  affluent  and  have  higher  penetration 
than  other  areas.” 

And  though  it  might  be  to  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  The  Villages  to  use  its  extensive 
system  of  gated  clusters  to  thwart  its 
own  Daily  Sun’s  competitors,  the  develop¬ 
ment  lives  up  to  its  “friendliest  hometown” 
slogan.  “No,  there’s  no  restrictions,”  says 
Single  Copy  Manager  King.  “As  a  matter 
of  fact,  we  delivered  USA  Today  until  a 
year  ago,  and  were  the  second-largest 
distributor  in  the  state.”  And  the  Star- 
Banner  and  Orlando  Sentinel  both  sell 
at  the  development,  he  notes. 

Of  course,  the  papers  hovering  outside 
The  Villages  give  the  distinct 
impression  they  would  bust 
through  any  gates  to  get  the 
demographic  prize  inside. 

The  Orlando  Sentinel,  for  ^ 

instance,  is  in  a  market  that 
is  growing,  says  spokes¬ 
woman  Ashley  Allen,  “360 
degrees,  all  around  us.”  Still, 
she  adds,  “The  Villages  defi¬ 
nitely  is  an  important  part 
of  our  future  strategy.” 

Coverage  of  The  Villages 
is  directed  from  the  Sen- 
tinets  Lake  County  bureau,  which,  with 
38  employees,  is  the  single  largest  concen¬ 
tration  of  journalists  outside  its  main 
office,  she  notes.  “We  continue  to  look  for 
ways  to  get  content  that  is  meaningful  to 
them  into  the  newspaper,”  she  says  of  the 
development’s  retiree  population. 

The  Villages  Daily  Sun’s  formula  is 
pretty  simple.  They  produce  a  paper  that 
gives  loads  of  news  with  numerous  pic¬ 
tures  of  residents,  combined  with  quick 
roundups  of  national  and  world  news. 

And  in  a  nice  touch  that  Florida’s  snow 
birds  love,  an  item  from,  say,  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Post-Gazette  will  end  with  that  day’s 
weather  forecast  for  the  city.  And  then 
there  are  the  many  activity  listings,  for 
everything  from  who’s  playing  at  the  Lake 
Sumter  gazebo  that  night  to  the  upcoming 
Gary  Lewis  and  the  Playboys  appearance 
at  a  club  for  residents  only.  “This  commu¬ 
nity  is  based  on  entertainment  and  golf, 
and  we  try  to  meet  those  needs,”  sa)^  King. 
(Executive  Editorial  Manager  Larry  D. 
Croom  and  General  Manager  James 
Sprung  did  not  return  calls  for  this  story.) 

Editorially  speaking,  all  the  papers 
competing  in  central  Florida  are  impres¬ 
sive  —  and  the  small  ones  are  far  better 
than  you’d  expect  for  their  size.  That’s 
one  benefit  of  competition,  says  the 
Florida  Press  Association’s  Ridings:  “If 


you’re  not  a  great  paper,  you  won’t  do  well 
here,  because  your  competitor  is  great.” 

Rumble  in  Citrus  County 

If  there  is  one  constant  competition  in 
this  shifting  newspaper  war,  it’s  between 
the  St.  Petersburg  Times  and  the  Citrus 
County  Chronicle.  Each  professes  respect 
for  the  other.  Both  say  they’re  not  trying  to 
be  the  other.  And  both  say  that  being  a 
metro  like  the  Times  is  an  advantage  — 
at  least  initially. 

New  retirees  move  to  Citrus  County 
“used  to  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  used 
to  The  New  York  Times”  says  Chronicle 
Publisher  Mulligan,  “and  they  look  at  the 
Citrus  County  Chronicle  and  say,  ‘This 
isn’t  the  New  York  Times’,  and  we’re  not.” 

St.  Pete  Times  Circulation  Director 
Jerry  Hill  agrees  that  being  a  metro  gives 
the  paper  a  big  leg  up.  The  newspaper’s 
Citrus  County  penetrations  of  about  21% 
daily  and  27%  on  Sunday  may  be  less  than 
half  of  the  Chronicle’s  figures,  but  they’re 
impressive  when  considering  how  far 
the  county  is  from  St.  Petersburg. 

To  overcome  that.  Mulligan  says,  the 
Chronicle  has  to  be  “the  first  one  that  gets 
to  the  customer.”  That’s  why,  he  notes,  the 
paper  sponsored  278  events  last  year,  “And 
we  sold  newspapers  at  every  single  one  of 
them.  We  do  something  everybody  does. 


Citrus  Times  Editor  Jim  Ross  and 
Education  Writer  Paulette  Ritchie. 
Below,  their  bureau  in  Inverness. 

and  that’s  community  involve¬ 
ment  —  we  just  do  it  three  times 
as  much.” 

Editor  Charlie  Brennan  also 
tries  to  keep  a  news  package  that’s 
distinguishable  from  the  Times. 
Mulligan  says,  “You  can  never 
‘out-St.  Pete’  St.  Pete.  They’re  too 
good,  we’ve  gotta  be  us.” 

The  Times  throws  a  lot  of  fire¬ 
power  at  the  Chronicle  in  Citrus 
County:  five  full-time  reporters, 
three  photographers,  two  sports 
reporters,  a  full-time  community  news 
reporter,  a  part-time  reporter,  and  two 
regular  correspondents. 

“The  Chronicle  is  a  good  local  paper,” 
Times  bureau  chief  Ross  says.  The 
Chronicle,  he  says,  can  overwhelm  the 
Times  with  volume,  such  as  a  news  brief 
for  every  police  blotter  item,  but  he  argues 
the  St.  Pete  paper  does  more  in-depth 
and  investigative  pieces. 

“We  have  more  resources  to  draw  on  in 
those  stories.  We  have  those  advantages, 
and  we  use  them,”  adds  Ross. 

But  with  its  significant  circulation 
lead,  the  Chronicle’s  most  pressing  local 
concern  seems  not  so  much  the  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  Times,  but  meeting  the  production 
demands  that  come  with  rapid  growth. 

“We  are  literally  wall-to-wall,”  says 
Production  Director  Tom  Feeney,  showing 
a  line  of  Goss  Community  presses  with 
no  room  to  grow  horizontally,  and  jury- 
rigged  with  universal  towers  to  keep  up 
with  color  and  page  requirements.  “No 
other  Community  in  the  country  has  so 
many  things  added  to  it.” 

By  contrast,  40  miles  away  at  The 
Villages,  the  Daily  Sun  production  plant 
(located  at  the  edge  of  the  development, 
just  like  The  Villages  Hospice)  has  tripled 
in  size  in  the  last  two  years,  says  Single 
Copy  Manager  King.  The  paper  is  doing 
a  lot  of  commercial  work,  even  for  papers 
as  far  away  as  Tampa. 

“Our  Community  News  Publications  be¬ 
came  aware  of  their  abilities  during  one  of 
the  four  hurricanes  that  barreled  through 
central  Florida  in  fall  of 2004,”  Mark  Math- 
es  says.  “They  were  one  of  the  few  printers 
with  redundancy  and  power  back-up.  We 
became  a  printing  customer  soon  after.” 

Whether  it  is  housing  lots,  printing 
presses,  or  circulation,  it  appears  that  room 
to  grow  is  never  a  problem  at  Florida’s 
Friendliest  Hometown.  11 
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Software  Consulting  Services,  llc 

Does  your  front-end  provide  audit  trails? 

Do  your  revenue  figures  balance  out 
every  day?  Do  your  classified  and  retail 
systems  work  together? 

Find  out  how  AdMAX  would 
improve  your  advertising  and  sales. 

SCS  builds  trusted 
newspaper  systems. 

(800)  568-8006 

sales@newspapersystems.com 

www.newspapersystems.com 


EPG 


Integrated 

Color 

Control 

Solutions 


Essex  Products  Group 
(860)  767  7130  www.epg-inc.com 
sales@epg-inc.com 

•  Computerized  Ink  Key  Control 

•  Automatic  Presetting 

•  Closed  Loop  Color  Control 

•  Ink  Sweep,  Water,  Register  Controls 

•  Original  Equipment  or  Retrofit 


E>Yriaric,  Inc.  ► 


Marc  Banks 
5740  Bayside  Road 
Virginia  Beach,  VA  23455 
Phone:  (800)  526-0827  Fax:  (757)  363-8016 
www.dynaric.com 

Dynaric,  Inc.  is  a  leading  manufacturer  and 
supplier  of  non-metallic  strapping  and  strapping 
equipment  used  by  newspapers.  In  fact,  Dynaric 
supplies  strapping  to  29  of  the  top  30 
newspapers  in  the  U.S.  Please  contact  Dynaric  to 
learn  more  about  our  strapping  and  newspaper 
strapping  machines. 


aseview^ 


Melbourne,  Florida 
(321)  242-5000 

Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 
(734)  662-5800 
www.harrisbaseview.com 


Baseview  and  Harris  fulfill  all  your  print  and 
online  publishing  needs.  Our  new  CirculationPro 
runs  on  several  systems,  including  Macintosh  OS 
X,  Windows  and  Solaris.  Along  with  editorial, 
advertising,  production  and  circulation  solutions, 
we  also  offer  full-featured  Web  hosting. 
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Graphic  Management  Associates,  Inc. 
4444  Innovation  Way 
Allentown,  PA  18109 
Phone:  (610)  266-7000 
Fax:  (610)  231-3990 
wvvw.gma.com 

GMA  serves  newspaper  packaging  and  distribution 
needs  with  the  industry's  most  extensive, 
technically  advanced  and  proven  line  of  high  speed 
inserting,  conveying,  bundle-building  and  bundle 
distribution  systems,  supported  by  GMA's  state-of- 
the-art  produaion  control  software. 


PO  Box  573 

Elizabethville,  PA  17023 
800-DGM-6119 
www.clauphingraphic.com 

Globally  known  as  the  leader  in  advanced  single 
width  press  technology,  DGM  offers  newspaper 
and  commercial  industry  presses  and  folders.  With 
24  hour  emergency  service  and  an  extensive  parts 
inventory,  you  can  rely  on  DGM  for  customer  care 
and  satisfaction  of  American  made  products. 


TKS  %  kba  wifag 
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SINCE  1874 
TKS  Sales  of  North  America 
(800)  375-2857 
sales@tkspress.com 
WWW. tksusa.com 

The  TKS  Color  Top  line  of  shaftless  newspaper 
printing  presses  includes: 

•  Color  Top  9C00CDH  (6x2)  rated  at  90,000  eph 

•  Color  Top  7000CDH  (4x2)  rated  at  85,000  eph 

•  Color  Top  5000CDH  (4x1)  rated  at  75,000cph, 
and  the  newest  addition 

•  Color  Top  4000  (2x2),  rated  at  70,000  eph. 
Additionally,  TKS  can  add  our  shaftless  towers  to 
your  existing  press  and  upgrade  your 
inking  system  to  Digital  Ink  Pumps. 


3900  East  Market  Street 
York,  PA  17402-0615 
Phone:  (717)  505-1150 
Fax:  (717)  505-1161 
sales@kbapa.com 
www.kba-print.com/pa 

As  a  member  of  the  KBA  group,  KBA  North 
America  offers  a  complete  line  of  single-width  and 
double-width  flexographic  and  offset  printing 
machinery:  the  COLORMAX/II/SW  for  flexography; 
the  COLORA/PRISMA/COMMANDER  for  the 
double-width  offset;  the  CONTINENT/COMET  for 
the  single-width  applications.  Shaftless  drives  and 
split-arm  reels  are  featured  as  standard. 


Mr  Joe  Ondras,  Vice  President  Sales 
WIFAG  USA 
640  Gunby  Road 
Marietta,  GA  30067 
Tel.770  850-8511 
Fax.  770  850-8550 
E-mail  JOEatWIFAG@aol.com 
www.wifag.ch 

On  the  road  towards  digital 
newspaper  printing 

The  WIFAG  evolution  371  press  is  the  world's  first 
image  data  based  newspaper  printing  press  and 
will  be  introduced  to  the  US  market  at  the  North 
Jersey  Media  Group.  Production  start  August  2006. 


Special  Advertising  Section 


TRICKS  OF  THE  TRADEMARK: 

A  Trademark  Tutorial 


It  must  seem  like  the  ultimate  sign  of  business  which  is  properly  known  as  the  Google  search 
success:  A  company's  trademarked  product  engine.  That's  because  widespread  misuse  can 
becomes  so  wildly  popular  that  it  works  its  way  render  a  trademark  vulnerable  to  genericide,  the 
into  the  language  as  well  as  the  culture,  often  dread  scenario  that  occurs  when  a  capitalized 
somewhat  transformed  in  the  process.  trademark  name  becomes  so  successfully 

You've  surely  seen  examples  of  such  "trademark  associated  in  the  mind  of  the  public  with  the 
migration"  in  your  own  newspapers,  and  perhaps  product  it  describes  that  it  replaces  this  term  in 
your  own  writing  as  well,  such  as  "Googling"  for  everyday  usage. 

information.  But  Google  Inc.  is  not  likely  to  be  So  concerned  is  Google  about  the  danger  of 
flattered  by  this  misuse  of  its  trademark  service,  genericide  that  it  acknowledged  the  risk  in  a 

paragraph  in  its  SEC  filing, 
stating  there  "is  a  risk  that  the 
word  'Google'  could  become 
so  commonly  used  that  it 
becomes  synonymous  with  the 
word  'search.'  If  this  happens, 
we  could  lose  protection  for 
this  trademark,  which  could 
result  in  other  people  using  the 
word  'Google'  to  refer  to  their 
own  products,  thus  diminishing 
our  brand. "(Google  through  a 
spokesperson  declined  to  be 
interviewed  for  this  article.) 

It  can  be  hard  for  the  public — 
and  editors  and  writers — to 
appreciate  the  negative  impact 
on  a  company  of  long-term, 
widespread  misuse  of  its 
trademark.  After  all,  when  a 
trademark  achieves  real 
popularity,  what's  not  to  like? 
It's  a  question  Peter  Harvey, 
an  attorney  specializing  in 
trademark  law  with  Harvey 
Siskind  LLP  in  San  Francisco, 
fully  understands. 


Whether  you’re  running, 
skiing,  hiking  or  writing, 
if  you  use  GORE-TEX*  fabric 
correctly,  we’ll  all  feel 
comfortable. 

GORE-TEX*  fabric  is  the  original  waterproof/breathable 
fabric  that  revolutionized  the  outdoor  sportswear  mar¬ 
ket,  and  it’s  now  used  in  many  industrial  and  medical 
applications,  too. 

GORE-TEX  should  never  stand  alone.  Always  use  it 
to  modify  a  noun,  such  as  (jORE-TEX*  fabric,  GO^-TEX* 
gloves,  GORE-TEX*  outerwear. 

Your  comfort  is  what  our  remarkable  fabric  is  all 
about.  So  please  keep  us  comfortable  by  using  our 
trademark  correctly.  _ 

GORE-TEX®  is  a 

registered  trademark  of  ^  \ 

W.  L.  Gore  &  Associates,  Inc. 


CreMva  Technologies 
ViMdwide 
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Not  all  tissues 
ARE  Kleenex®  tissues. 

(And  that’s 

NOTHING  TO  SNEEZE  AT.) 

If  it  hasn’t  got  the  Kleenex'  brand  on  the 

box,  then  it’s  not  a  Kleenex'  tissue.  While 
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we’re  on  the  subject,  just  remember  that 


Kleenex'  is  a  brand,  so  it’s  an  adjective,  not 


a  noun.  And  it’s  always  spelled  with  a  capital 


“K”  followed  by  the  registered  trademark 


symbol  and  the  word  “tissue.”  So,  if  you  can 


follow  these  guidelines,  we  have  only  one 


thing  to  say  -  bless  you. 


®  Registered  Trademark  of  KimbertyOark  Worldwide.  Inc.  ®2004  KCWW. 
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"From  a  marketing  lawyer's  perspective,  can  you 
imagine  anything  better  than  trying  to  make  your 
brand  the  category?"  he  asks.  "You  want  your 
customers  to  grab  a  Kleenex  or  Google  for 
information."  But  a  trademark  lawyer's 
perspective  is  quite  different.  "A  trademark 
transmits  a  lot  of  information  in  a  small,  intense 
way,"  Harvey  points  out.  "We're  trying  to 
distinguish  the  source  of  goods  or  services.  A 
trademark  is  a  'trust'  mark.  It  conveys  to  the 
consumer  that  'This  is  the  experience  I  will  have  if 
I  acquire  products  or  goods  from  this  single  source, 
with  a  quality  that  can  be  assured  by 
the  mark.'" 

If  a  company  does  not  maintain  control  over  how 
its  trademark  is  used,  by  both  promoting  and 
policing  it,  the  trademark  can  lose  its  function  as 
the  identifier  of  a  very  specific  good  or  service  and 
become,  essentially,  "extinct." 

That  is  exactly  what  happened  in  the  past  to  such 


prominent  trademarks  as  yo-yo,  zipper,  and  the 
legendary  cellophane,  a  truly  cautionary  trademark 
tale  involving  cellophane  transparent  paper. 

DuPont  formed  the  DuPont  Cellophane  Company 
after  acquiring  the  rights  to  cellophane  from 
a  French  company  in  the  1920s.  Then,  says 
Harvey,  "the  company  proceeded  to  have  their 
marketing  people  within  DuPont  trumpet  the 
virtues  of  the  product,  which  they  referred  to 
as  'La  cellophane.'"  He  adds  ruefully:  "Their  own 
advertising  did  them  in." 

Though  Americans  may  be  too  casual  in  their  use 
of  trademarks,  Harvey  asserts  that  the  British  are 
far  worse.  "They  tend  to  refer  to  things  as  their 
trademark  names — you  don't  vacuum,  you 
'hoover'  the  floor,  "he  says.  "All  the  work  Hoover 
put  into  building  a  brand  is  lost.  A  'Hoover'  is  not 
just  a  Hoover  vacuum  over  there,  it  refers  to  any 
vacuum — Sears,  Ken  more,  whatever." 

Harvey  notes  that  current  trademarks  whose 
popularity  might  endanger 
their  status  as  trademarks 
include,  along  with  Kleenex 
and  Google,  Saran  Wrap,  Q- 
Tip,  Jacuzzi  and  Walkman. 
"All  these  are  still  valid 
registrations,  but  all  are  so 
popular  as  descriptors  of 
their  respective  categories 
that  they  risk  becoming 
generic  terms  and  losing 
their  origin-indicating 
functions  as  trademarks,"  he 
contends. 

Xerox,  also  once 
quite  endangered  as 
a  trademark,  successfully 
prevented  genericide  of  its 
core  trademark  by  mounting 
an  extensive  marketing 
campaign  advising  consumers 
to  "photocopy"  instead  of 
"Xerox"  documents.  "An  ad 
campaign  much  like  Xerox  has 
run  over  the  years  would  be  in 
order  for  the  owners  of  all 
these  marks,"  Harvey  asserts. 


I” 


It’s  just  not  B0T0)g 
wKhout  the 


The  <S)  after  BOTOX*  Cosmetic  means  jt's  a 
registered  trademark  of  Allergan, 
a  nickname.  Or  a  generic  term  for  other  botulinum  toxins. 
It’s  the  BOTOX*  you  and  your  patients  trust. 

And  the  one  we  trust  you’ll  always  use  with  an  (E) . 

^orox' 

— Cosmetic 

Botulinum  Toxin  Type  A 


RCAN  02004  AUargan,  Ik,  (nine,  CA  92612  WTatii  t  twOwWfk  of  Altergan,  Inc.  imw.botax.com  0408246 
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We  couldn’t  have  said  it 
better  ourselves. 


REALTOR  ® 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 
OF  REALTORS® 
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On  Trademark  Patrol  of  DaimlerChrysler's  media  relations  staff 

regarding  its  proper  use,"  he  notes. 

Companies  that  rigorously  monitor  and  promote  The  Lego  company  does  not  have  a  formal 
the  correct  use  of  their  trademarks  tend  to  see  method  of  monitoring  the  media  for  correct  usage 
such  vigilance  pay  off.  In  the  1990s,  for  example,  of  its  global  brand,  but  Michael  McNally,  senior 
during  the  explosive  growth  in  sales  of  sport-  brand  relations  manager  of  Lego  Americas,  noted 
utility  vehicles  in  the  United  States,  there  was  in  an  e-mail:  "Typically,  if  we  notice  something,  or 
widespread  misuse  of  the  trademark  for  the  if  our  employees  worldwide  notice  and  report 
venerable  Jeep  sport-utility  vehicle,  manufactured  something,  we  will  usually  send  a  cease-and-desist 
since  World  War  II.  letter."  He  cites  one  particularly  egregious  misuse 

"We  used  to  have  a  standard  form  letter  that  we  of  the  famous  Lego  building  bricks:  when  a  daily 
had  on  hand  and  sent  out  quite  often,"  notes  newspaper  used  them  to  show  statistics  for 
David  Barnas,  public  relations  spokesperson  for  child  abuse. 

Chrysler/Jeep  Brand,  in  an  e-mail.  The  Jeep  "We  consider  our  brick  a  trademark,  and  we  did 
trademark  was  often  [then]  used  as  a  general  way  not  approve  of  the  use,"  McNally  says.  "We  sent  a 
to  describe  a  competitor's  SUV  offering  ("the  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  paper,  to  which  we 
Toyota  Highlander  is  a  jeep  vehicle"  instead  of  received  a  response  that  they  would  keep  that  in 
"the  Toyota  Highlander  SUV"),  and  such  incorrect  mind  in  the  future." 

usage  carried  over  to  general  news  coverage.  "An  Another  company  that  vigorously  polices  its 
item  [would]  state  an  individual  was  'driving  a  trademark  is  McDonald's.  The  global  company 
jeep  vehicle,'  instead  of  using  the  more  general,  remains  especially  vigilant  about  its  adaptation 
and  proper  term, 'sport  utility  vehicle,"' he  relates,  into  ordinary,  noncommercial  language — McJob, 

Though  Barnas  says  that  the  Jeep  trademark  is  McPaper — ^that  it  quickly  addresses  when  noticed, 
generally  used  correctly  in  today's  news  coverage,  "McDonald's,  like  all  brands,  has  worked  hard 
the  company  still  monitors  the  use  of  the  over  many  years  to  build  a  unique  equity  that 
trademark  and  considers  its  proper  use  to  be  "very  deserves  to  be  protected,"  stated  Julie  Pottebaum, 
important  to  the  sanctity  of  the  Jeep  brand,  spokesperson  for  McDonald's  Corp.  in  an  e-mail. 
"When  we  come  across  a  situation  where  the  Jeep  "We  do  so  vigilantly  on  behalf  of  all  our 
trademark  has  been  misused,  it  typically  results  in  stakeholders,  employees,  suppliers,  shareholders, 
a  friendly  e-mail  reminder  from  a  representative  franchisees  and  restaurants.  When  our  trademark 


Tagless  ^ 

Only  Hanes  can  be  counted  on  for  the  superior  comfort  of  their  Tag  less  T-shirts. 

This  is  because  Tag  less  is  not  an  adjective  that  can  be  used  to  describe  just  any  T-shirt  -  it  is  a 
registered  trademark  that  can  only  be  used  by  Hanes. 

So  the  next  time  you  see  someone  using  the  word  to  describe  their  product,  help  us  protect  our 
mark.  Let  them  know  it's  incorrect,  make  sure  you  use  it  correctly  yourself,  and  always  look  for 
the  Hanes  Tag  less  T. 

Tagless*  is  a  trademark  used  by  Hanes,  a  division  of  Sara  Lee  Branded  Apparel. 
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A  NOTE  OF  INFORMATION  AND  ENTREATY 
TO  FASHION  EDITORS.  ADVERTISERS. 
COPYWRITERS  AND  OTHER 
WELL-INTENTIONED  MIS-USERS  OF 
OUR  CHANEL  NAME. 


CHANEL  was  a  designer,  an  extraordinary  woman  who  made 
a  timeless  contribution  to  fashion. 

CHANEL  is  a  perfume. 

CHANEL  is  modern  elegance  in  couture,  ready-to-wear, 
accessories,  watches  and  fine  jewelry. 

CHANEL  is  our  registered  trademark  for  fragrance,  cosmetics, 
clothing,  accessories  and  other  lovely  things. 

Although  our  style  is  justly  famous,  a  jacket  is  not  ‘a  CHANEL  jacket’ 
unless  it  is  ours,  and  somebody  else’s  cardigans  are  not  ‘CHANEL  for 
now.’ 

And  even  if  we  are  flattered  by  such  tributes  to  our  fame  as  ‘Chanel-issime, 
Chanel-ed,  Chanels  and  Chanel-ized’,  PLEASE  DON’T.  Our  lawyers 
positively  detest  them. 

We  take  our  trademark  seriously. 

Merci, 


CHAN  EL,  Inc 
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is  misused,  we  contact  the  interested  party  and  Dictionary,  defined  not  only  as  the  name  of  a 
educate  and  inform  them  about  our  legitimate  corporation  but  also  "any  service,  organization. 


trademark  concerns." 

So  prominent  is  the  McDonald's  brand  that  the 
name  now  appears  in  the  Oxford  English 


etc.,  likened  to  the  McDonald's  chain  in  some 
respect,  esp.  in  operating  in  a  highly  efficient, 
standardized  manner." 

Trademark  Fundamentals 


CAR-FRESHNER®  is  a  registered  trademark  and  a  brand  name 
for  high-quality  products  made  by  CAR-FRESHNER  Corporation. 
So,  calling  any  air  freshener  a  "car-freshner",  "car  freshener" 
or  "car-freshener"  would  be  using  our  trademark  incorrectly. 


)  The  air  freshener  shown 
here,  for  example,  is  a 
CAR-FRESHNER®  brand 
Little  Tree®  air  freshener.  You 
I  can  call  it  the  "Little  Tree". 
Please  don't  call  it  a 
"Christmas  tree  air  freshener". 


Only  use  CAR-FRESHNER  as  a  noun  when  you're  referring  to 
our  company.  Otherwise,  use  it  as  an  adjective  and  only  when 
referring  to  our  products  (such  as  our  CAR-FRESHNER®pump 
sprays).  Vie  ask  that  you  spell  CAR-FRESHNER®  in  all  capital 
letters,  but  never  with  an  "s"  on  the  end. 


Please  help  us  keep  the  CAR-FRESHNER® 
trademark  a  symbol  of  quality! 


The  Tree  design.  Cab-Freshnex.  Lmu  and  Lmu  Trees  are  registered  trademarks  of  Julius  Samann  Ltd.  C  2005  by  Julius  Samann  Ltd 


Trademarks  require  judicious  fact 
checking,  beacuse  it's  easy  to  make 
incorrect  assumptions  about  how 
they  should  appear  in  print — or  not 
appear,  as  the  section  on  modifying 
trademarks  shows.  The  tutorial 
below  highlights  the  basics  on 
trademark  usage  and  spelling. 

What  They  Are 

A  trademark  functions  to  both 
identify  and  distinguish  a  specific 
product  or  service  from  all  others  in 
the  marketplace.  It  can  take  several 
forms,  or  consist  of  a  combination 
of  forms,  including: 

•  a  word  (Poison,  a  perfume) 

•  a  name  (Vera  Wang,  clothing 
designer) 

•  a  symbol  or  device  (the  subway 

route  symbols  for  certain  trains  in 
the  New  York  subway  system.  In 
the  past  two  years,  the 
Metropolitan  Transportation 
Authority  has  issued  more  than  30 
cease-and-desist  letters  alleging 
trademark  infringement 

concerning  unauthorized  use  of  its 
logos,  symbols  and  images.) 

•  a  slogan  (Got  Milk?) 

•  a  package  design  (the  Coca-Cola 
bottle,  designed  in  1915,  registered 
as  a  trademark  in  1960) 

•  a  sound  (the  roar  of  a  lion,  first 
used  in  1924,  identifying  the 
motion  pictures  of  Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer.) 

•  a  color  (the  color  pink  is 


Special  Advertising  Section 


trademarked  by  Owens-Corning  for  its  fiberglass  limestone  caverns  of  Mount  Combalou  near  the 
insulation;  the  company  even  licensed  the  Pink  village  of  Roquefort  in  southwestern  France. 
Panther  character  in  1964  to  help  promote  that 
product.)  How  to  Check  Them 

The  Different  Types  Dictionary.  Start  with  a  standard  dictionary;  most 

will  identify  words  that  are  trademarks. 

In  addition  to  the  types  of  trademarks  described 

above,  there  are  two  other  types:  Usage  Manual.  The  Associated  Press  Stylebook  lists 

many  trademarks,  along  with  their  generic 
Collective  marks,  which  signal  membership  in  a  equivalents, 
group  or  an  association.  Only  members  of  the 

group  can  use  the  collective  mark.  The  AFL-CIO  INTA.  The  International  Trademark  Association, 
designation  is  an  example.  which  has  compiled  a  Trademark  Checklist, 

available  on  its  Web  site  (wvvw.inta.org;  click  on 
Certification  marks,  which  indicate  that  a  product  "Information  Center)  or  in  a  printed  version  for 
or  service  meets  established  standards  of  quality,  $15.  The  association's  Trademark  Hotline  answers 
or  certifiably  comes  from  a  particular  region.  An  queries  from  the  media  on  weekdays  (212-768-9886) 
example  is  Roquefort  cheese,  aged  only  in  the  between  2  p.m.  and  5  p.m.  EST.  You  can  also 


FedExls  Not  Synonymous 
With  Overnight  or  Express  Shipping 


That's  why  you  can't  FedEx  your  overnight,  ask  for  FedEx®  delivery 
package.  FedEx®  is  not  a  noun,  services.  Help  us  protect  our  marks, 

verb,  adverb  or  even  a  participle.  Ask  us  before  you  use  them,  use 

It  is  an  adjective  and  identifies  our  them  correctly,  and,  most  of  all,  only 
unique  brand  of  shipping  services.  ask  for  FedEx®  delivery  services. 

So  if  you  want  to  send  a  package  fedex.com 


©  2005  FedEx. 


FecO^. 
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submit  queries  by  fax  at  (212-768-7796)  or  by 
e-mail  at  tmhotline@inta.org.  The  checklist  shows 
the  correct  spelling,  punctuation  and 
capitalization  for  more  than  3,000  marks,  updated 
in  2004  to  include  nearly  400  new  ones.  Among 
the  new  listings: 

Amazon.com  online  ordering  service 

Atkins  Diet  food  supplements 

Bed  Bath  &  Beyond  retail  store 

Botox  injections  for  pharmaceutical  and  cosmetic 

purposes 

Chips  Ahoy!  cookies 

CNN  cable  television  broadcasting  services 

Costco  retail  and  wholesale  store  services 

MSN  Internet  services 

Linux  computer  operating  system 

Palm  personal  and  handheld  computers 

Pixar  entertainment  services  in  the  field  of  film 

and  television 

PowerBook  computer  hardware 

USTPO.  You  can  also  do  a  more  extensive 
search  via  the  Web  site  of  the  United 
States  Trademark  and  Patent  Office,  most 
easily  accessed  via  its  new  small  business  link, 
www.stopfakes.govXsmallbusiness.  Its  Trademark 
Electronic  Search  System  (TESS)  offers  more  than  3 
million  pending,  registered  and  dead  federal 
trademarks.  A  recent  search  for  all  the  trademarks 
associated  with  the  Kleenex  brand  yielded  36  hits, 
dead  and  alive. 

How  to  Use  Them 

Highlight  the  difference.  Make  trademarks  stand 
out  from  surrounding  text  by  capitalizing  the  first 
letter  or  capitalizing  or  italicizing  the  entire  mark. 
You  can  also  use  a  different  type  style  or  font,  or 
place  the  trademark  within  quotes. 

Always  use  a  trademark  as  an  adjective,  never  as 


a  noun  or  verb.  Children  play  with  Lego  blocks, 
not  Legos.  (Johnson  &  Johnson  changed  the  lyrics 
in  its  Band-Aid  television-commercial  jingle  from 
"I  am  stuck  on  Band-Aids,  'cause  Band-Aid's  stuck 
on  me"  to  "I  am  stuck  on  Band-Aid  brand,  'cause 
Band-Aid's  stuck  on  me.")  Similarly,  avoid  turning 
the  trademark  into  a  verb:  You  sent  the  package 
via  Federal  Express  (or  FedEx,  both  are 
trademarked  terms)  delivery,  you  didn't  FedEx  it. 

Pluralize  the  generic  word,  not  the  trademark. 
Give  out  Tic  Tac  candies,  not  Tic  Tacs;  Cheez-lt 
crackers,  not  Cheez-lts. 

Get  [how  to  write]  possessive.  Do  not  modify  a 
trademark  from  its  possessive  form  or  make  a 
trademark  possessive.  You  visit  a  Friendly's 
restaurant,  not  a  Friendlys  restaurant. 

Avoid  modifying  trademarks.  No  hyphenating, 
creating  new  combinations,  or  using 
abbreviations.  On  its  own  Web  site  section 
concerning  use  of  its  trademark,  Google  cautions 
against  modifications  such  as  "Googliscious," 
"Googlyoogly"  and  "GaGooglemania."  Similarly, 
avoid  modifying  McDonald's  into  "McPaper," 
"McMansion"  or  any  other  derivatives.  (Recently 
The  New  York  Times  headlined  a  story: 
"McBoathouse  Is  Roiling  the  Lake,"  about  super¬ 
sized  boathouses  being  built  next  to  more  modest 
ones  on  a  lake  in  northern  Georgia.  The  same 
article  also  referred  to  "McMansion"  development.) 

Check  yourself.  INTA  offers  this  test  for  proper  use: 
Remove  the  trademark  from  the  sentence  and  see 
if  the  sentence  still  makes  sense.  In  the  example. 
They  entered  the  7-Eleven,  taking  out  the 
trademark  "7-Eleven"  renders  the  sentence 
meaningless.  But  if  the  trademark  is  used  correctly, 
as  an  adjective — ^They  entered  the  7-Eleven  store — 
the  sentence  makes  sense  even  without  the 
trademark. 
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Lynn  Rooney,  13, 
delivers  The  Sun, 
an  afternoon  paper 
in  Lowell,  Mass., 
to  subscribers 
in  Lakeview. 
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Afternoon 

DELIGHTS 

P.M.  dailies,  once  dominant,  have  faded  in  size 
and  number,  but  more  than  600  remain. 

Here’s  why  some  die,  while  many  thrive. 


NUMBER  OF 

U.S.  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 


BY  JOE  STRUPP 

At  its  height,  General  Motors  operations  in 
Flint,  Mich.,  employed  more  than  60,000  people 
spanning  various  early  and  late  shifts.  And  it  seemed 
like  nearly  all  of  them  read  The  Flint  Journal. 
The  afternoon  daily  may  seem  like  an  anachronism 
today  —  but  for  most  of  those  auto  workers,  the  paper’s  p.m. 
publishing  schedule  was  practically  a  necessity,  locals  say.  When  the 
Journal  came  out  late  in  the  day,  thousands  of  auto  workers  either 
on  their  way  in  or  out  of  the  plant 
depended  on  the  paper  to  get  the 
latest  news.  “People  became  used 
to  it,”  says  Paul  Keep,  the  news¬ 
paper’s  editor  since  1999.  “They 
could  not  conceive  of  a  morning 
Flint  Joumall 

The  story  is  similar  in  many  other  cities  j 

and  towns  in  which  afternoon  and  evening  ! 
newspapers  once  flourished  —  and  where,  I 
in  many  cases,  you  may  be  surprised  to  learn  j 
they  remain  quite  viable.  For  many,  their 
pub  time  was  originally  tied  to  either  a  large 
manufacturing  workforce  that  worked  odd 
hours  or  to  farmers  who  tended  to  get  up 
and  out  to  the  bam  before  sunrise,  leaving 
newspaper  reading  until  later  in  the  day. 

“Afternoons  worked,”  says  John  M.  Jones, 

Jr.,  editor  of  The  Greenville  [Tenn.]  Sun, 


Year 


Morning 


Total  Papers  with 
Evening  Newspapers  Sunday  editions 


1999 

736 

760 

1,483 

905 

2000 

766 

727 

1,480 

917 

2001 

776 

714 

1,468 

913 

2002 

777 

692 

1,457 

913 

2003 

787 

680 

1,456 

917 

2004 

813 

653 

1,456 

914 

*  All-day  newspapers  are  counted  in  the  morning  column  and  in  the 
evening  column,  but  only  once  in  the  “total”  column. 


been  cut  back,  mere  tradition  has  not  been 
enough  to  keep  the  afternoon  readership 
strong.  Leaders  at  both  papers  say  they 
have  had  to  rely  on  other  market  forces  to 
retain  the  afternoon  approach.  In  Flint,  it 
was  a  growing  commuter  population  that 
kept  the  p.m.  edition  going  as  many  work¬ 
ers  started  spending  as  much  as  two  hours 
commuting  to  work  in  the  morning. 

For  Greenville,  lost  farming  has  been 
replaced  with  increased  manufacturing 
among  more  than  70  companies  in  the 
area  that  still  employ  workers  at  off"  hours. 
Says  editor  Jones  at  the  Sun, 
“We  have  done  surveys,  and 
they  always  indicate  readers 
are  more  comfortable  with  the 
afternoons.” 

But  while  Flint  and  Greenville 
have  kept  the  p.m.  editions 
rolling,  are  enough  people  still 
reading  an  afternoon  newspaper 
to  offer  them  much  of  a  future? 
From  the  look  of  recent  statis¬ 
tics,  you  might  not  think  so  — 
but  you  also  might  be  mistaken. 


Sources:  Veronis  Suhler  Stevenson,  Editor  &  Publisher, 
PQ  Media,  Newspaper  A^ociatlon  of  America 


which  circulates  in  what  was  one  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  cattle-ranching  and  dairy  and  tobacco 
farming  areas  in  the  nation  years  ago. 

But  in  both  Flint,  where  the  GM  labor 
pool  is  down  to  16,000,  and  in  Greenville, 
where  tobacco  and  dairy  farming  have 


Just  fine,  thank  you 

Between  1999  and  2004, 
the  number  of  papers  publishing  after 
lunchtime  plummeted  from  760  to  653, 
while  circulation  among  those  dailies  has 
dropped  from  13.7  million  to  9.3  million. 
Morning  papers,  meanwhile,  have  been 
glad  to  pick  up  the  slack,  growing  from  736 
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community,  and  those  people  like  to  come 
home  to  their  newspaper,”  explains  Nancy 
L.  Green,  publisher  of  The  Courier  in  Wa¬ 
terloo,  Iowa,  which  has  served  the  post¬ 
lunch  crowd  since  1858.  “It  provides  dinner 
conversation,  and  they  can  take  their  time.” 

Even  with  their  diminishing  numbers, 
afternoon  papers  still  make  up  45%  of  daily 
publications,  indicating  they  are  a  valuable 
commodity,  supporters  say.  “It  is  a  unique 
niche,”  claims  John  Kimball,  chief  market¬ 
ing  officer  for  the  Newspaper  Association 
"  I  of  America.  Kimball 


notes  that  70% 


tant  elements:  local  news  and  late-break¬ 
ing  morning  stories.  “Our  paper  over¬ 
whelmingly  emphasizes  local  coverage,” 
says  Mike  Lloyd,  the  Press’  editor  for  nearly 
three  decades.  “That  gives  us  a  clear  ability 
to  put  a  different  product  on  the  street 
in  the  afternoon.” 

Consider  the  competition 

For  others  it  is  the  vast  morning  compe¬ 
tition  from  sometimes  larger  papers,  as 
well  as  broadcast  news  and  Internet  out¬ 
lets,  that  drives  the  later  publishing  time. 


We  ve  got  two  [morning]  metro  news 


V :  CL  "v; 


—  PAUL  KEEP/Editor,  The  Flint  Journal 


papers  in  our  backyard,  and  a  good  per¬ 
centage  of  our  readers  subscribe  to  one 
of  them,”  says  Tom  Marquardt,  executive 
editor  of  The  Capital  in  Annapolis,  Md., 
referring  to  the  nearby  Washington  Post 
and  The  Sun  of  Baltimore.  “They  do  not 
have  time  to  read  two  morning  papers. 
They  want  to  subscribe  to  us  to  keep  up 
i  with  the  local  news,  and  they  have  a  little 
I  more  time  in  the  evening.” 
i  He  estimates  that  as  many  as  45%  of 
Capital  readers  also  regularly  read  The  Sun 
!  or  the  Post.  In  Lowell,  Mass.,  the  scenario 
is  similar,  says  Mark  O’Neil,  president  and 
publisher  of  the  Sun,  which  avoids  morn¬ 
ing  competition  with  The  Boston  Globe 
and  Boston  Herald  by  delivering  as  late  as 
5  p.m.  “That  would  mean  three  a.m.  papers 
I  and  we  will  never  be  as  complete  as  the 
i  Globe  on  national  and  international  news,” 
j  he  explains,  adding  that  at  least  30%  of  his 
j  readers  also  take  a  morning  paper.  “It  does 
not  seem  to  be  a  real  win  for  our  readers 
[to  go  morning]  or  our  staff.” 

But  the  morning  competition  does  not 
necessarily  have  to  come  from  a  mammoth 
daily.  The  Times  News  of  Lehighton,  Pa. 
(circulation  14,500),  battles  the  nearby 
Morning  Call  of  Allentown  to  the  south 
I  and  Standard-Speaker  of  Hazelton  to  the 
I  north,  making  morning  publication  a  likely 
j  suicidal  move.  “We  are  pretty  locked  in 
here  by  morning  papers,”  says  Bob  Parfitt, 
the  Times  News’ editor  and  a  37-year 
veteran  of  the  newspaper.  “So  we  are  the 
only  afternoon  paper.” 

In  each  case,  however,  those  who  cite 
morning  competition  as  a  reason  to  pub¬ 
lish  later  stress  that  a  different  time  slot 
is  only  part  of  the  winning  formula.  All 
i  of  those  who  spoke  with  ECfP  pointed  to 


to  813  during  the  same  period,  while  their 
combined  circulation  has  also  increased, 
albeit  mildly,  from  47.1  million  to  47.5  mil¬ 
lion.  The  a.m.  growth  occurred  despite  an 
overall  newspaper  circulation  drop  from 
56.1  million  in  1999  to  54.6  million  today. 

The  real  turn  came  in  2000  when  the 
number  of  morning  papers,  then  at  766, 
surpassed  those  in  the  afternoon,  at  727, 
for  the  first  time.  And  just  this  year,  the 
afternoon  club  lost  its  last  major  market 
daily  when  The  Detroit  News  switched  to 
morning  publication  as  part  of  its  sale  from 
Gannett  Co.  Inc.  to  MediaNews  Group. 

“I  think  you  will  see  a  continuation  of 
fewer  and  fewer  newspapers  in  the  after¬ 
noon,”  predicts  newspaper  analyst  John 
Morton  of  Morton  Research  Inc.  in  Silver 
Spring,  Md.  “Increasingly,  a  lot  of  them 
are  converting  to  mornings  to  gain  or 
hold  readership.” 

But  not  everyone.  In  fact,  most  of  the 
two  dozen  afternoon-newspaper  editors 
and  publishers  who  spoke  with  Ee3P  say 
the  p.m.  edition  is  doing  quite  well,  thank 
you.  Although  big-city  dailies  that  once 
thrived  on  the  »;vening  sale  through  street 
hawkers  have  cut  and  run,  numerous 
medium  and  small-sized  market  papers 
say  the  delayed  publication  offers  them 
a  special  opportunity. 

Even  with  the  glut  of  24-hour  cable  TV, 
news  radio,  and  Internet  information 
overkill  flooding  consumers  with  stories 
around  the  clock,  afternoon  papers  have 
found  and  controlled  their  markets  well, 
though  many  have  shifted  from  late  to 
early  afternoon. 

“The  afternoon  paper  is  a  fixture  in  the 


membership  are  papers  with  circulations 
of  less  than  45,000.  “A  lot  of  those  are 
afternoon  papers,  and  they  are  doing 
extremely  well.” 

But  p.m.  news  operators  stress  that  the 
formula  has  to  be  right;  afternoon  papers 
cannot  exist  everywhere.  Success  stories 
tend  to  come  from  smaller  papers  with  a 
long  afternoon-publishing  history  and  little 
or  no  competition.  In  fact,  with  the  loss 
of  the  Detroit  News,  The  Grand  Rapids 
(Mich.)  Press  is  the  only  remaining  after¬ 
noon  paper  with  a  circulation  of  more 
than  100,000.  Among  the  651  other  p.m. 
editions  in  America,  only  20  have  a  circula¬ 
tion  of  40,000  or  more. 

In  nearly  every  case,  those  afternoon 
papers  that  succeed  focus  on  two  impor¬ 


Lunch  patrons  at  the  Wheel  Inn  restaurant  in  Watertown,  S.D.,  can  often  be  spotted  reading  their 
hometown  paper,  The  Public  Opinion.  The  afternoon  daily  doesn’t  go  to  press  until  11  a.m. 
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late-breaking  news  and 
local  coverage  as  the  key 
element.  “We  feel  that 
with  the  late-breaking 
news,  the  meetings  and 
other  local  news  we  can 
give  readers  a  better 
take  in  the  afternoon,” 

Parfitt  declares.  “The 
morning  papers  can’t 
get  the  gist  of  that.” 

Early  riser 

In  Waterloo,  Iowa, 
getting  up  before  dawn 
may  not  be  that  unusual 
if  you’re  one  of  the  area’s 
farmers,  milkmen,  or 
cattle  ranchers.  Or  in  the  case 
of  Nancy  Newhoff,  if  you’re 
managing  editor  of  The  Courier, 
one  of  the  many  papers  that 
now  embrace  p.m.  deadlines 
in  the  morning. 

As  the  top  editor  on  the  after¬ 
noon  paper’s  early  morning 
shift,  the  48-year-old  Newhoff 
is  charged  with  cranking  up  the 
news  operation  each  morning. 
“I’m  the  early  bird,”  says 
Newhoff,  who  has  been  at  the 
paper  since  1979.  “My  life  is  built 


It's  still  dark  outside  when  Managing  Editor  Nancy  Newhoff  makes  her  way  to  The  Courier 
in  Waterloo,  Iowa,  each  day.  She’s  the  top  editor  on  the  afternoon  daily’s  morning  shift. 


tion  times  to  get  in  every  last  news 
story  possible.  Newhoff  recalls  morn¬ 
ing  events  ranging  from  the  Sept.  11 
attacks  to  the  Oklahoma  City  bombing 
that  the  paper  played  up  big  in  their 
same-day  issues. 

Then  there  was  the  1994  gas  explo¬ 
sion  at  nearby  Buzz’s  Bar,  which  the 
Courier  jumped  on  at  around  10  a.m. 
one  morning.  Despite  being  past  dead¬ 
line,  the  paper  pushed  back  its  press 
run  and  scrambled  to  cover  the  tragedy 
that  killed  six  people  and  drew  nation¬ 
al  attention.  “It  was  sad,  but  it  was 
something  we  were  able  to  get  in  that 
day’s  paper,”  she  explains. 

Her  work  day  ends  at  mid-after¬ 
noon,  giving 
Newhoff  time  to 
see  her  16-  and  19- 
year-old  sons  be¬ 
fore  going  to  sleep 
around  9  p.m.  She 
laughs  that  during 
the  summer,  her 
older  son  was  often 
coming  home  in 
the  wee  hours  after 
a  night  of  socializ¬ 
ing  as  she  was 
way  to  The  Coiuier  about  to  head  out 
s  morning  shift.  „ 

It  IS  actually  an 


around  it  I  have  a  lot  of  energy  in  the 
morning  —  and  I  come  in  excited.” 

Married  to  Courier  Sports  Editor  Doug 
Newhoff  for  22  years,  Nancy  Newhoff  says 
they  may  not  see  each  other  at  all  during  ' 

the  day  while  sometimes  working  opposite  i 
shifts.  “I  usually  get  up  before  my  alarm,  its 
set  for  4  a.m.,”  she  says.  “I  fill  my  coffee  cup 
really  big  at  home  and  keep  filling  it  up.” 

Steering  her  Chevy  Malibu  through  the 
pre-dawn  darkness,  Newhoff’s  12-minute  ! 
drive  to  work  takes  her  past  darkened  1 

soybean  and  com  fields,  with  an  occasional  i 

sighting  of  ranchers  and  farmers  feeding 
cattle  and  pigs. 

Once  in  the  newsroom,  she  checks  every 
Iowa  daily  paper’s  Web  site,  noting  that  some 
do  not  even  have  that  day’s  edition  up  yet. 

Then  she  checks  which  stories  have  come  in 
since  she  left  the  previous  afternoon,  along 
with  whatever  has  transpired  overnight  — 
from  late  sports  stories  to  breaking  wire 
news.  “I  need  a  good  grasp  of  it  so  we  know 
where  to  go,”  she  says. 

The  first  news  meeting  begins  at  6  a.m. 
with  the  editor,  photo  editor,  copy  desk 

pHitnr  jinH  wirp  pHitnr  A 

ideal  schedule  if  you  have  kids,  because  I  am 
home  in  the  afternoon,”  Newhoff  says.  “I 
would  rather  do  this  than  work  nights.” 

The  late-news  ‘hustle’ 

\  Newhofi” s  unusual  schedule  mirrors  that 

i  ofhundredsofother  afternoon  newspaper 
i  staffers,  from  editors  to  police  reporters  who 
;  pull  the  unpopular  shifts  so  that  news  can  be 

I  ready  to  go  in  the  mid-moming  production 
t  times.  Most,  like  Jon  Lnsness,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Rochester,  Minn.,  Post- 
Bulletin,  say  staffers  generally  like  it.  “My 
copy  editors  can  be  home  to  have  dinner 

TOP  10  AFTERNOON  PAPERS  •  | 

lineup  and  layouts  are  formulat¬ 

with  their  families,”  he  says,  referring  to 

Newspapers 

Daily  Circ 

ed  so  top  staffers  can  start  editing 

what  is  often  the  hardest  newspaper  Job 

1.  The  Grand  Rapids  Press  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

138,126 

and  assigning  late  copy.  The  late 
dcndlinc  for  stories  is  9*30  3..in., 

to  keep  filled. 

Nate  Reens,  one  of  three  police  reporters 

2.  The  Flint  Journal  fM,U\ch. 

84,313 

with  presses  rolling  at  10:45  a.m. 

at  the  Grand  Rapids  Press  who  often  pull 

3.  The  Vindicator  Youngstown,  Ohio 

66,487 

The  first  single-copy  editions  hit 

overnight  duty,  says  the  morning  deadline 

4.  The  Repository  Canton,  Ohio 

65,598 

o-  rj  1 

the  streets  by  1  p.m.  i 

gives  him  a  chance  to  flesh  out  late-night 

5.  Staten  Island  Advance  Staten  Island,  N  Y 

61,443 

“Some  mornings  we  are  pretty 

stories  and  often  break  overnight  events. 

6.  The  Patriot  Ledger  Quincy,  Mass. 

57,676 

sluggish.  Monday  is  the  hardest,” 

“We  get  a  good  50  murders  a  year  here,” 

7.  Kalamazoo  Gazette  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

56,276 

Newhoff  says.  “But  when  there  is 

he  says.  “It  is  great  to  have  that  extra  time. 

8.  The  Huntsville  Times  Huntsville,  Ala. 

53,145 

a  news  event  happening,  and  we  j 

especially  when  you  have  something  the 

9.  The  Post-Crescent  ^w\e\on,%s. 

51,733 

know  about  it,  we  are  pretty  | 

cops  are  not  too  chatty  about.  But,  we  also 

10.  The  Ann  Arbor  News  Am  M)or,lA\c\\. 

50,815 

bright-eyed  and  bushy-tailed.”  | 

Like  most  successful  df^emoon  i 

have  to  do  extra  reporting  to  keep  it  relevant 
if  it  hds  Elre^dy  been  reported  ” 

(Based  on  Sept.  2004  FAS-FAX) 

Source:  2005  E&P  International  Yeartxxik 

papers,  the  Courier  takes  full 
advantage  of  its  morning  produc- 

One  incident  in  which  the  paper’s  schedule 
worked  to  Reen’s  advantage  came  last 
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November  when  a  local  business  owner  who 
had  been  accused  of  fraud  got  drunk  at  his 
house  and  called  police  threatening  to  kill 
himself.  The  incident  began  at  midnight  and 
did  not  end  until  4  a.m.,  when  the  man  took 
his  life.  On  the  scene  from  the  beginning, 
Keen  was  able  to  file  a  story  in  time  for  the 
first  deadline  that  includ¬ 
ed  such  details  as  the  use 


unusual  hour  of  8  a.m.  at  the  paper’s  request. 

The  inevitable  question  arises  these  days 
of  how  the  Web  affects  afternoon  papers.  If 
readers  can  log  on  at  any  hour,  w'hy  should 
they  wait  for  a  noontime  single-copy  grab  or 
a  home  delivery  that  can  run  to  dinnertime? 
Editors  and  publishers  say  it’s  a  problem  that 
hasn’t  been  solved,  although  many  at  smaller 
papers  admit  they  at  least  try  to  control  what 


they  can  —  purposely  keeping  their  own 
breaking  stories  off  Web  sites  to  make  the 
print  edition  appear  fresh. 

“I  think  it  hurts  the  paper,”  admits  Lehigh- 
ton.  Pa.,  editor  Parfitt  when  asked  about 
breaking  news  on  the  Web  instead  of  the 
print  edition.  Most  of  the  small-towners  say 
few  of  their  readers,  who  are  often  older  or 
lack  computers,  take  advantage  of  the  Web. 

Lunchtime  is  the  right  time 

Back  in  the  day,  afternoon  papers  usually 
didn’t  appear  until  mid-  to  late-aftemoon, 
but  now  anything  goes. 


While  most  morning  papers  roll  the 
presses  any  time  after  midnight  and  seek 
a  5-to-6  a.m.  home  delivery,  afternoon 
editions  can  maintain  deadlines  anywhere 
from  8  to  11  a.m.  (with  single  copies  out 
by  noon  in  most  cases),  and  home  delivery 
I  between  1  and  5  p.m. 

“We  like  it  in  the  racks  at  noon,  for  the 
lunch  crowd,”  says  Jerry  Steinley,  editor  of 
the  118-year  old  Public  Opinion  in  Water- 
town,  S.D.,  where  the  presses  roll  at  11  a.m. 
“Up  to  five  years  ago,  we  went  to  press  as 
late  as  2  p.m.” 

At  The  Sun  in  Lowell,  Mass.,  presses 
crank  up  as  early  as  9  a.m.,  publisher 
O’Neil  says,  giving  some  home  subscribers 
a  noon  delivery  time,  while  others  get  it 
as  late  as  5  p.m.  He  says  the  wide  range 
of  delivery  is  due  to  the  use  of  more  than 
500  youth  carriers,  something  the  paper 
emphasizes.  “The  relationship  we  have 
with  those  carriers  and  their  families  is 
j  important,”  he  notes.  “In  some  cases,  they 
go  back  generations  and  there  is  a  real 
loyalty.  Many  of  those  carriers  are  sub¬ 
scribers,  and  there  is  very  little  turnover.” 

I  By  and  large  the  afternoon  papers  have 
j  many  more  youth  carriers  than  their  mom- 
j  ing  counterparts,  who  have  all  but  aban- 
I  doned  delivery  boys  and  girls.  For  them, 
adult  carriers  can  better  handle 
today’s  earlier  delivery  times  of 
5  and  6  a.m.  in  some  places. 

The  Daily  News  of  Wahpeton, 
N.D.,  which  switched  from  morn¬ 
ing  to  afternoon  delivery  in  1999, 
did  so  in  part  to  allow  youth  carri¬ 
ers  to  continue  working  after 
some  parents  complained  that 
morning  delivery  had  gotten  too 
early.  “It  gets  very  cold  here  in  the 
morning  —  and  most  parents  did 
not  want  their  children  out  in  the 
morning  when  it  is  30  below,”  says 
Managing  Editor  Karen  Speidel. 


Covering  the  bases 

There  is  also  a  growing  number 
of  afternoon  papers  that  are  also 
putting  out  a  morning  edition, 
usually  to  fewer  readers  and  often 
just  at  newsstands.  In  most  cases, 
the  split  approach  is  done  to  serve 
a  fracturing  readership.  “We  have 
had  to  think  differently  and  be 
more  responsive,”  says  Appleton 
editor  Oppmann,  who  drops  off 
6,000  to  8,000  copies  on  news¬ 
stands  each  morning,  with  the 
remaining  45,000  or  so  held  back 
for  afternoon  distribution  and 
home  delivery.  The  Post-Crescent 


of  a  robotic  camera  by  police  to  get  the  first 
look  at  the  dead  body. 

Other  such  stories  abound  nationwide, 
according  to  editors  and  publishers.  In 
just  the  past  few  months,  many  cite  July’s 
London  subway  bombing  as  an  example. 

“News  from  Iraq  plays  to  our  printing 
cycle  very,  very  well,”  says  Andrew  Oppmann, 
executive  editor  of  The  Post-Crescent  in 
Appleton,  Wis.  Sports  is  also  a  great  fiiend  to 
the  afternoon  edition  as  well,  he  adds,  noting 
that  p.m.  papers  have  a  monopoly  (at  least 
in  print)  on  full  box  scores  and  west  coast 
results,  even  today. 

“We  are  always  hustling  to  get 
that  kind  of  thing  in,”  Oppmann 
says  as  he  watches  the  final  holes 
of  the  PGA  championship  one 
morning  in  mid-August,  hoping 
it  would  wrap  up  in  time  for  that 
day’s  paper. 

Obituaries  are  another  daily 
news  item  that  fit  well  with  the 
morning  deadline,  editors  say, 
pointing  out  that  many  people 
die  in  their  sleep  or  at  night. 

“If  somebody  dies  overnight, 
the  family  often  wants  to  get 
something  in  the  paper  that  day 
to  let  people  know,”  observes 
Greenville’s  Jones. 

At  The  Capital  in  Annapolis, 
editor  Marquardt  says  local 
officials,  when  asked,  have  even 
timed  their  press  events  and  newsy 
announcements  to  coincide  with 
the  paper’s  morning  deadlines. 

He  notes  the  August  release  of  the 
local  teacher’s  union  “report  card” 
on  the  county  schools  superin¬ 
tendent,  which  went  out  at  the 


Newspaper  carrier  Katie  Cook 
delivers  the  afternoon  Courier  in 
Waterloo,  Iowa. 
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bnedie 


Despite  circulation  dips  in  the  past  ~ 
year,  Michigan's  Flint  Journal  and  Grand  Rapids 
Press  continue  to  publish  as  afternoon  papers. 

started  printing  additional  morning  papers 
in  2002,  in  response  to  reader  requests 
for  an  earlier  edition. 

In  Lowell,  which  started  putting  out  some 
3,500  morning  copies  around  the  same  time, 
the  change  is  seen  as  an  enhancement,  not  a 
sign  of  morning  conversion.  “We  have  to  con¬ 
stantly  look  at  how  we  can  put  out  a  better 
product,  and  this  is  part  of  it,  serving  the 
reader,”  adds  Lowell  publisher  O’Neil.  “We 
have  got  stuff  happening  for  both  press  runs.” 

The  Marin  Independent  Jcurnal  of  Nova¬ 
to,  Calif.,  may  have  one  of  the  most  ambi¬ 
tious  schedules,  offering 
what  amounts  to  two  dif- 


that  switch 

I  go  from  afternoon  to 
m,'  I  morning,  a  small 

I  percentage  still  go  the 
^  I  other  way  if  it  fits  their 

^  I  situation.  One  case 

vedhirir*.w-...  I  was  the  fienfon  (Ark.) 

*  I  Courier,  which  had  been 
I  an  afternoon  paper  from 
I  1896  to  the  early  1990s, 

I  according  to  Publisher 
I  Kenneth  Jones.  About  10 
-  -  1  years  ago,  the  paper  went 

I  kernings  because,  as  Jones 
I  puts  it,  “everyone  else  did, 
^^gwunirtai  I  and  some  people  liked  it.” 

I  But  after  a  while,  the 
I  switch  was  deemed  to  be  too 
I  much,  too  fast.  “The  over- 
■  whelming  response  was  that 
it  should  be  afternoon,”  he  recalls.  Jones 
points  out  that  the  area’s  large  commuter 
population,  many  of  whom  travel  early 
in  the  morning  to  Little  Rock,  liked  the 
afternoon  option. 

Conversely,  The  Decatur  (Ala.)  Daily 
also  found  problems  when  it  went  morn¬ 
ing  last  year  after  92  years  of  publishing  in 
the  afternoon.  Although  single-copy  sales 
increased  by  12%  initially,  overall  home 
delivery  has  since  decreased,  said  General 
Manager  Clint  Shelton.  He  blames  the 
fall-off  on  the  paper’s  abrupt  change  at  the 
same  time  that  it  began  using  a  trouble¬ 
some  new  computer  system. 

A  decade  after  going  from  morning  to 
afternoon,  the  State  Gazette  in  Dyersburg, 


--  FRED  CONNER/Dir.  of  Operations,  Marin  Independent  Journal,  Calif. 


ferent  papers  each  day.  The  morning  edition, 
which  circulates  to  about  25%  of  the  paper’s 
40,245  daily  circulation,  has  a  midnight 
deadline  and  a  1:10  a.m.  press  run,  with  the 
few  home-delivery  copies  reaching  doorsteps 
by  6:30  a.m.  The  afternoon  edition  goes  to 
press  during  the  lunch  hour,  with  deliveries 
completed  by  3:30  p.m.  “We  have  an  older 
population,  and  a  lot  of  hard-core  folks  who 
like  the  afternoon,”  says  Fred  Conner,  the 
paper’s  director  of  operations.  “But,  there  is  a 
lot  of  competition,  so  how  do  we  compete?” 
He  notes  that  about  35%  of  the  Independent 
Journal’s  readers  take  another  newspaper. 

If  the  market  needs,  then  bleed 

what  it  really  comes  down  to,  however. 


j  Tenn.,  remains  unsure  about  its  success, 

I  says  co-publisher  Sheila  Kelly.  She  says 
j  single-copy  sales  have  dropped,  but  resi¬ 
dents  have  come  to  enjoy  the  paper  as  a 
:  newsstand  lunchtime  read.  “Some  people 
are  resistant  to  change,  but  they  seem  sat¬ 
isfied  as  long  as  they  get  it  by  lunchtime, 
j  or  at  home  in  their  box  by  3  p.m.” 

Like  everything  in  the  future  newspaper 
j  world,  afternoon  publications  are  likely 
to  continue  decreasing.  But,  not  unlike 
I  their  morning  brethren,  they  are  not  dead 
I  yet  —  and  still  a  necessary  element,  say 
I  observers.  “I  don’t  see  some  mass  exodus 
I  soon,”  says  NAA’s  Kimball.  Analyst  Morton 
adds,  “We  will  still  have  them  20  years 
from  now,  there  probably  just  won’t  be 
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TANSA  SYSTEMS 

Oslo,  Norway;  Lakewood  Ranch,  Fla. 

Version  3.5  of  the  Tansa  Text  Proofing 
System  will  be  released  in  November  with 
modifications  to  almost  all  system  compo¬ 
nents,  along  with  new  modules  and  new 
client  software.  System  3’s  all-new  architec¬ 
ture  was  released  last  year. 

Release  3.5  will  feature:  the  first  native 
Tansa  client  software  for  Mac  OS  X;  client 
plug-ins  for  Mac  OS  X  versions  of  Adobe 
InDesign  and  InCopy  CS2  and  Quark¬ 
XPress  6a  and  QjpyDesk  3a;  more  control 
for  dictionary  administrators;  an  improved 
interface  for  all  Tansa  client  software;  more 
user  preference  options,  including  assign¬ 
ment  of  unique  keyboard  shortcuts  to  exe¬ 
cute  Tansa  within  each  client  application; 
and  support  for  proxy  servers  when  using 
Tansa  client  with  a  remote  Tansa  server. 

Tansa  also  is  complet¬ 
ing  development  of 
French  and  German 
dictionaries  for  release 
early  next  year.  Helping 
with  the  French  diction¬ 
ary  is  Montreal’s  La 
Presse,  which  will 
become  Tansa’s  first 
Canadian  customer. 

Tlie  Rockford  (Ill.) 

Register  Star  is  the  first 
to  use  InDesign/InCopy  client  plug-ins. 

Unlike  other  spell-check  programs, 

Tansa  proofreads  content  in  phrases  of  up 
to  10  words  at  a  time,  enabling  it  to  check 
not  only  spelling,  but  also  usage  and  style 
by  checking  words  against  several  diction¬ 
aries  and  sets  of  style  rules  customized 
specifically  for  an  organization. 

advertisii^ 

ATEX 

Bedford,  Mass.;  Reading,  England 

Vancouver  Island  Newspaper  Group  is 
Can  West  Global  Communications’  fifth  site 
to  go  live  with  Atex  advertising  software. 

It  follows  installations  at  the  Victoria  Times 
Colonist,  Lower  Mainland  Publications, 

The  Leader-Post,  Regina,  and  The  Star 
Phoenix,  Saskatoon. 

VING’s  newspapers  circulate  more  than 
161,000  copies.  Using  remote  servers  at 
Can  West’s  Winnipeg  data  center,  the  Atex 
solution  interfaces  with  CanWest’s  SAMS 
accounting  system,  legacy  ad-production 
tracking  system,  and  canada.com  Web  site. 


With  the  new  system,  VING  can  add 
“incremental  revenue  by  cross-selling,  using 
a  variety  of  styles,  making  advertising  with 
:  us  both  effective  and  easy,”  VING  publisher 
;  Curt  Duddy  said  in  a  statement,  also  citing 
a  flexible  rating  capabilitj’. 

,  Standardizing  on  a  system  “simplifies 

i  training  and  technical  support,”  said  Atex 
i  Project  Director  Hemant  Patel,  and  it 
i  enables  sharing  of  artwork  and  ads  among 
!  titles.  The  system  also  feeds  CanWest’s 
I  “Coast-to-Coast”  national  publishing 
vehicle  and  provides  for  online  bookings 
that  may  include  including  movie  clips 
and  photographs. 

prepress 

ALFAQUEST  TECHNOLOGIES 

Rolling  Meadows,  III. 

The  Journal-World,  Lawrence,  Kan.,  has 
installed  an  alfaQuest  FasTVak  violet  plate- 
setter  and  TLaltMatc  II 
automatic  plate  loader, 
providing  a  capacity 
of 1,000  double-truck 
Kodak  T77  violet  plates. 
Less  than  three  feet  wide 
and  4V2  feet  high,  the 
flatbed  FasTVak  images 
at  eight  resolutions  at 
either  150  or  225  broad¬ 
sheet  plates  per  hour 
(at  1,016  dpi),  with 
+/-0.001-inch  registration  repeatability. 

Hardware  installation  included  a  Kodak 
Polychrome  Graphics  online  processor  and 
Burgess  punch/bender.  Net  hourly  through¬ 
put  has  doubled  and  register-related  press 
downtime  has  been  reduced  since  the  Fas- 
Trak  went  into  production,  according  to 
Production  Director  Ed  Ciambrone,  who  is 
recommending  a  second  alfaQuest  line. 

AlfaQuest’s  PlateMate  workflow  and 
production-management  software  provided 
page  pairing,  soft  proofing,  page-approval 
queues,  and  multi-bum  capability,  and 
allowed  the  paper  to  keep  its  RipExpress. 

pressroom 

GOSS  INTERNATIONAL 

Bolingbrook,  III. 

The  Imprimeries  IPS  chain  of  free  news¬ 
papers  ordered  a  third  Goss  Mainstream  80 
press  for  its  plant  in  southern  France,  where 
it  is  expected  to  be  in  operation  in  early 
2007.  Free  16-  to  64-page  weeklies  in  mns 
of 20,000-350,000  copies  account  for 
about  two-thirds  of  the  plant’s  volume. 


The  Journal-World's  alfaQuest  FasTrak 


j  The  doublewide,  one-plate-around  press 
[  with  gapless  blankets  can  print  64  tabloid 
pages  in  full  color. 

IPS’s  current  Mainstream  presses  have 
been  in  production  since  2002  at  two  other 
I  plants.  Like  the  new  one,  each  comprises 
j  four  four-high  towers,  a  2:5:5  folder  with 
!  double  quarter-fold,  and  five  Goss  Conti- 
web  FD  autoloading  reelstands.  IPS  Presi- 
'  dent  and  CEO  Francis  Cartoux  said  in  a 
j  statement  that  the  Mainstream  “enables  us 
j  to  halve  the  number  of  webs  we  print  com- 
I  pared  [with]  our  singlewidth  presses,  and 
I  we  benefit  from  the  ability  to  vary  content 
j  in  increments  of  four  tabloid  pages.” 

post'press 

FERAG 

I  Hinwil,  Switzerland;  Lawrenceville,  N.J. 

\  For  the  third  time,  McClatchy’s  Minne¬ 
apolis  Star  Tribune  will  install  mailroom 
technology  from  Ferag  (for  which  Goss 
International  is  the  exclusive  North  Ameri- 
i  can  representative). 

'  The  replacement  systems  for  the 

i  378,316-circulation  daily’s  20-year-old 
equipment  “will  allow  us  to  exceed  our 
i  advertisers’  expectations  on  selectivity  and 
!  zoning,”  Operations  Senior  Vice  President 
[  Janet  Owens  said  in  a  statement,  adding, 

1  “We  have  to  be  extremely  aggressive  in  pro- 
i  viding  more  options  and  greater  versatility.” 

Shorter  processing  times,  greater  insert 
quantities,  and  more-complex  zoning 
i  requires  faster,  more  accurate  and  reliable 
i  equipment  and  controls,  the  latter  “able  to 
handle  a  signifi- 
I  cant  amount  of 
information  in  real 
i  time,”  according  to 
S  Ferag,  which  will 
I  install  the  follow- 
i  ing  equipment  at 
j  the  paper’s  Her¬ 
itage  production 
I  plant  next  year: 
i  seven  TTR  gripper 
i  conveyor  lines;  two 
I  MultiDisc  Disc- 
Pool  automated 
j  buffering  systems; 

'  one  MultiDisc 
j  winding  system;  three  MultiSert  drum 
1  inserting  systems,  each  with  two  Preprint 
I  MultiDisc  unwinding  stations,  l6-unit 
I  RollStream  feeder  positions,  and  in-line 
!  single-copy  inkjet  system;  nine  MultiStack 
j  bundlers;  three  PKT  bundle-distribution 
I  systems;  and  a  PPM  post-press  manage- 
'  ment  control  system. 
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FINANCIAL  SERVICES 


DebtSmart(D  Column 

Readers  call  financial  author 
Scott  Bilker’s  biweekly  column 
“practical,”  “insightful,”  and 
“cutting  edge.”  He’s  been 
helping  people  save  thousands 
of  dollars  on  their  debts  for  the 
past  10-h  years!  See  samples, 
learn  more  about  the  column, 
and  sign  up  FREE  today! 

www.debtsmart.com/free 


JamesMartinLLC.com 

We  specialize  in  newspaper  finance, 
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A  Tradition  of  Trust 


Gary  Greene 

Cribb  &  Associates'  Broker 

Before  joining  CriU)  4c  Associates,  Gary 
served  as  president  of  Dickson  Media,  a 
Virginia  based  publishing  company  he 
founded  17  years  ago,  arki  grew  to  38  different 
newspaper  and  nidie  publishing  operations 
in  10  states  with  mme  than  1,200  employees. 

Dickson  was  also  active  in  new  media  /  web 
businesses,  integrating  its  print  products  onto 
web  »tes  it  created  and  maintained,  and  also 
assisting  clients  in  developing  e-commerce. 

Prior  to  starting  Dickson,  Cary  spent  17  years  with  Worrell  Enterprises, 
a  family  owned  print  and  broadcast  media  company  also  based  in 
Virginia.  He  rose  to  executive  vice  president  ar^  was  in  charge  of  field 
and  corporate  operations  and  acquisitiorts  for  the  company. 

Gary  Greene:  4^971-8344  •  ggi4ene#cribb.com 
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Consulting  •  Valuations  ‘Sales  ‘Mergers 
P.O.  Box  627,  Raymond,  WA  98577 
(360)  942-3560 
www.gaugermedia.com 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


MICHAEL  D.  LINDSEY 

Newspaper  Sales/Appraisals 
Experienced  &  Confidential 
(307)  772-0003 
www.publicationsforsale.com 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


The  Pinnacle,  Suite  500 
3455  Peachtree  Road,  NE 
Atlanta,  GA  30326-3236 
(404)  995-7088  Fax  (404)  995-7089 
Lon  W.  Williams 


New-Used  Web  Presses 

4-HI  Towers  -  3-Color  Satellites  &  more 

AL  TABER  &  ASSOCIATES 
www.altagraphics.com 
E-mail:  altaeg@aol.com 

770-552-1528 


GREGG  K.  KNOWLES 
Knowles  Media  Brokerage 
Services 

Appraisals,  Sales,  Acquisitions,  Mergers 
(661)833-3834 
Fax  (661)  833-3845 
www.media-broker.com 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


Leader  in  Sale 
of  Community  K 
Newspapers  i 

Check  our  references 
(214)  265-9300 
Rickenbacher  IVIcdia 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


WE  KNOW 

WSPAPERS 


|P  Media  Partners  assists  owners  in  the 
sale  of  their  newspapers  and  offers 
appraisal  and  consulting  services.  The 
firm's  principal.  Jeffrey  Potts,  has  a 
combined  18  years  of  experience 
working  for  newspapers,  evaluating 
their  markets  and  operations.and 
managing  their  sale.  ^ 

Call  him  today  for  a  coafijlential  discussion. 
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Gold  River,  CA  95670 

Phone:  916-526-2693 
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NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

For  Sale 

3  North  Central  Florida  Monthly  publi¬ 
cations  for  sale  a  unique  opportunity 
not  offered  anywhere  before! 

(352)804-1223 


imS  NEWSPAPERS.  Many  good 
ones  available.  Bill  Berger, 
Associated  Texas,  Newspapers,  Inc. 
(512)  476-3950.  1801  Exposition,  Aus¬ 
tin,  Texas  78703. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


WE  ARE  SEEKING  to  add  several 
large-circulation  newspapers  or  newspa¬ 
per  groups  to  our  family  of 
award-winning  publications.  All  informa¬ 
tion  will  be  held  in  the  strictest  of  confi¬ 
dence.  For  a  quick  sale,  send  information 
about  your  company  to: 

Box  3627,  Editor  &  Publisher,  Classified 
770  Broadway  7th  Floor,  New  York,  NY 
10003 


PUBUCATIONS  FOR  SALE 


Monthly  Publications 
For  Saie 

In  Western  North  Carolina 
New  South  Business  Ventures 
(828)  254-8700 
www.newsouth.info 


PUBLICATION  FOR  SALE 

AD  COPY  10-year-old  publishing 
company  for  sale  or  investment.  Cash 
gross  $500K.  Ml’s  largest  magazine  tar¬ 
geting  55-t-  demographics  with  estab¬ 
lished  AZ  franchise.  Includes  specialty 
publications  for  senior  citizen  centers 
and  more.  Perfect  model  for  nat'l  fran¬ 
chising.  Asking  $500K  or  $200K  invest¬ 
ment  to  launch  franchising.  Serious  In¬ 
quiries  only,  bizagenda@aol.com  or  fax 
(248)  952-5881. 


Mini  Coior  Towers 

PRESSES 

‘  Goss  3:2  Folders  23  9/10”,  22  3/4", 
22”,  21  1/2”,  21” 

‘  New  or  Rebuild  Goss  R.T.P.  42”  -t-  45” 
‘  Goss  Y  columns  all  sizes 
‘  Goss  Metro  Units 
‘  Goss  Metro  Half  desks 
‘  Goss  Cosmo  Units 
Nofthoagt  Indiiatri— ,  Ino. 
Tel;  (800)  821-6257  Fax:  (323)  256-7607 
www.neilnc.com 
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CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


SYNDICATE  COLUMN 


Currently  Available  From  K&M 


•  630  Inserters 

•  2299  Inserters 

•  1472  Inserters 

•  Alphaliner  Inserters 


m 


Leaders  in  Rotary  Inserting  Technology 

www.kmnewspaper.com  •  800-828-0242 


44  YEARS  NEWSPAPER 
EXPERIENCE 


Metro  News  Service,  Inc. 

Nationwide  TELEMARKETING 
"PRE-PAID  Experts'* 
Maximum  RETENTION 
Horace  Southward/Eric  Southward 
(800)  950-8475nvww.metro-news.com 


CIRCULATION  III 

Telemarketing  Sales 
NATIONWIDE 

John  Dinan  (800)  650-7183 
CirculationW.com 


Netflix,  Blockbuster  Online.  GreenCine... 
The  way  your  readers  watch  movies  is 
changing.  Are  you  keeping  up?  Visit 
www.dvdetours.com  for  details  on  exciting 
new  syndicated  column  that  brings  your 
movie  coverage  up  to  speed  at  an  incredible 
low  price! 


COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 


Providing  classSied,  scheduling,  and 
display  billing  software  fa  ova 
14  years. 

Fake  Brains,  Inc 
303-791-3301 
www.fakebrains.com 


CURRENTLY  AVAILABLE 
FROM  INLAND 

GOSS  URBANITE  units  (3-1991  vintage  units  &  3-1000  series). 

GOSS  URBANITE  1400  Series  folder  and  upper  former 

10-unit  GOSS  SC/SSC  with  SC  folder,  upper  former  &  75  HP  drive,  SSC  4-high 
&  6  SC  mono  units. 

GOSS  COMMUNITY  units  (mono,  stacked/  24  highs),  folders,  upper  formers. 

Two  tandem  sets  of  MARTIN  splicers. 

9-unit  HARRIS  V15A  with  JF15,  upper  former  &  JF7. 

4- unit  HARRIS  V15C  press  1981  vintage. 

NEWS  KING  units  &  KJ6  folder,  available  immediately. 

Two  GOSS  METRO  OFSET  units,  22  3/4”  cut-off  (578mm). 

5- unit  HARRIS  1660  with  double  2:1  folder,  five  MEG’s. 


NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 
...an  Inland  Industries  Company 

P.O.  Box  15999,  Lenexa,  Kansas  USA  66285 
(913)492-9050  •  Fax  (913)  492-6217 
www.inlandnews.com 


Telemarketing  specialists  in  circulation 
development.  Custom  programs  tor  any 
size  publication.  State  of  the  art  predic¬ 
tive  dialer.  We  have  many  years  of  expe¬ 
rience  delivering  100%  Compliant  Phone: 
(732)  602-1919  FAX:  (732)  602-9090 
E-mail:  mpi@marketingplusinc.com 
www.marketingpfusinc.com 
Member  of  the  USA  Chambers  of 
Commerce 


PROFESSIONALTELEMARKETING 

SERVICES 

FOR  BUILDING  CIRCULATION 
TOM  ZGONC  (800)  776-6397 
WWW.PROSTARTS.COM 


MAILROOM  SERVICES 


MAILROOM  SERVICES 


Increase  Revenue! 


Apply  Front  Page 
Advertising  Rates 

On-Line  or 

Off-Line 

Applications. 


Profitpackaging,  Inc. 
(660)  438-7090 

profitpackaging(®earthlink.net 


MAILROOM  SERVICES 


DON’T  SELL  YOUR  WEB  PRESS 


Until  you  contact  Newman  International  Web  Press  Sales 
“Worldwide  Marketing  of  Commerical  Web  and 
Newspaper  Web  Presses” 

PRESSES  WANTED:  HARRIS  M200,  M300,  M600,  M1000-A2  &  B,  HARRIS 
VI 5D,  V25,  845;  KING  Process  or  Color;  GOSS  Community,  Urbanite,  Metro; 
SOLNA  D30  or  C96;  HANTSCHO  Mark  IV.  VI  OR  XVI. 

FOR  SALE;  8/u  1984  Harris  V25;  6/u  Goss  Community  1980;  8/u  Harris  V15D 
1989;  JF25&JF1 5  folders 

NEWMAN  INTERNATIONAL,  LLC 

Tel:  (913)  648-2000  Fax:  (913)  684-7750  E-mail:  i.newman@att.net 


>lntelligent  Inserting  TechnologY> 


NEWSTEC,  since  1998,  has  provided  newspapers  and 
weekly  publications  quality  remanufactured  integrated 
inserting  technology  and  NEWSCOM  Post  Press  Controls, 
including  NEWStack,  NEWSwrap,  and  NEWSIabel,  at 
significant  cost  savings.  Contact  NEWSTEC  today  and 
see  how  an  integrated  NEWSTEC  solution  meets  and 
exceeds  your  inserting,  control,  planning  and  reporting 
requirements  at  an  affordable  and  reasonable  price. 
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-INDUSTRY  SERVICES- 


PRESSROOM  SERVICES 


PRESSROOM  SERVICES 


WHAT  IF,,,. 

•  Your  floors  were  clean  and  safe 

•  Your  walls  were  bright  and  cheerful 

•  Your  presses  ran  more  efficiently 

•  You  had  less  paper  waste 

Our  professionally  trained  employees  can  help  you  attain 
these  goals.  Call  today  for  a  free  quote  on: 

Full  Time  Service  Contracts 

One  Time  Cleaning  and  Redecorating  Projects 

PRESSROOM  CLEANERS,  INC. 

1  (800)  657-2110 

45  years  in  the  Newspaper  Industry 


-HELP  WANTED-  ' 


ACADEMIC 


ACADEMIC 


ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  IN  JOURNALISM 

Tenure-track,  Full-time  Assistant  Professor  in  Journalism,  English  and  Philosophy  Depart¬ 
ment,  Lyndon  State  College,  Lyndonville,  VT. 

Lyndon  State  College  is  a  four-year  institution  with  degree  programs  in  liberal  arts  and 
professional  disciplines.  LSC  enrolls  approximately  1,250  undergraduates  and  employs 
59  full-time  faculty.  The  College’s  mission  emphasizes  personal  attention  to  students  and 
effective  teaching.  The  successful  candidate  will  demonstrate  promise  of  scholarly  activity 
and  the  ability  to  work  harmoniously  with  colleagues,  within  and  across  departments, 
and  contribute  to  program  development  and  assessment. 

Responsibilities:  Teach  journalism  courses  and  participate  in  course  and  curriculum  de¬ 
velopment  for  growing  journalism  program.  Teaching  expository  writing  a  strong  possi¬ 
bility.  Qualifications:  Masters  or  doctorate  in  journalism  or  related  field.  Background  and 
experience  in  print  journalism  required,  familiarity  with  new  media  and  eiectronic 
journalism,  along  with  demonstrated  ability  to  teach.  Salary:  Based  on  qualifications  and 
experience  as  defined  by  VSC-VSCFF  Agreement.  Generous  benefits  package.  Starting 
date:  January  2006  or  August  2006.  Send  cover  letter  addressing  qualifications 
and  responsibilbes  with  curriculum  vitae  including  names,  addresses,  and  phone 
numbers  of  three  or  more  references. 

Chair,  English-Joumalism  Search  Committee 
(c/o  Vail  365) 

P.O.Box  919 
Lyndon  State  College 
Lyndonville,  VT  05851 

Review  of  applications  will  begin  immediately  and  continue  until 
suitable  candidate  is  found.  Full  description: 

E-mail  Cheryl.Goldrick@LyndonState.edu  or  visit  our  website  at  www.lsc.vsc.edu 
Lyndon  State  College  complies  with  state  and  federal  laws  related  to 
Equal  Opportunity  and  nondiscrimination. 


TENURE-TRACK  JOURNALISM  PROFESSOR 

University  of  Houston  School  of  Communication  seeks  tenure-track  journalism  professor. 
Must  have  Ph.D.,  professional  experience/teaching/research/publication  abilities. 
See  complete  ad  at  www.class.uh.edu/comm.  Review  begins  11/15/05.  Send  CV, 
3  letters  of  recommendation,  official  transcripts  to:  Beth  Olson,  Univ.  of  Houston,  Houston, 
TX  77204-3002.  The  University  of  Houston  is  an  Affirmative  Action/EOE. 
Minorities,  women,  veterans  and  persons  with  disabilities  are  encouraged  to  apply. 


Advertisers  call  Michele  Golden  at  (6461654^5304 
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-HELP  WANTED- 


ACADEMIC 


ACADEMIC 


ACCOUNTING 


ACCOUNTING 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  OF  JOURNALISM 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University  invites  applications  for  a  tenure-track  appointment  as  an  assistant 
professor  of  journalism  beginning  in  August  2006.  The  successful  candidate 
must  be  able  to  teach  courses  in  editing,  basic  news  writing  and  reporting,  public  affairs 
reporting  and  either  journalism  history  or  mass  media  law. 

Ability  to  teach  media  law  and  journalism  history  a  plus,  as  is  knowledge  of  comput¬ 
er-assisted  reporting.  The  successful  candidate  must  also  be  able  to  advise  and  critique 
(in  a  timely  fashion)  each  edition  of  the  student  newspaper,  which  is  a  laboratory  for  the 
journalism  program.  Qualifications:  M.A.  required,  Ph.D.  preferred;  at  least  one  year  of 
professional  experience  as  a  newspaper,  magazine,  or  broadcast  journalist  required;  col 
lege-level  teaching  preferred;  potential  for  scholarship.  Application  must  contain;  cover 
letter,  resume,  syllabus,  teaching  evaluations  (if  possible)  and  three  letters  of  recommen¬ 
dation. 

Send  to:  Professor  Trace  Regan,  Chair,  Search  Committee,  Journalism  Department,  Ohio 
Wesleyan  University,  Delaware,  Ohio  43015. 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University  is  an  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 
and  especially  invites  applications  from  women  and  minorities. 

The  filing  deadline  is  December  1, 2005. 


ASSISTANT  CONTROLLER 

We  are  looking  for  an  Assistant  Controller  for  advertising  billing  and  credit  services.  This 
position  reports  to  the  Controller  and  will  supervise  a  staff  of  seven.  Responsibilities  include 
leading  and  providing  full  support  for  all  of  the  daily  accounting  and  administrative 
functions  for  advertising  billing  and  credit  activities. 

We  are  seeking  a  business-minded  professional  with  the  ability  to  relate  well  to  both  the 
advertising  sales  department  and  the  advertising  customer.  The  position  offers  excellent 
salary  plus  all  company  benefits,  including  pension  and  paid  vacation.  A  bachelor's  degree 
in  business/accounting  is  required  as  is  extensive  experience  in  an  accounting/finance  pro¬ 
fession,  including  supervisor  responsibilities.  Prior  newspaper  accounting 
experience  preferred.  Please  forward  resume  to: 

Box  3898,  Editor  &  Publisher  Classifieds 
770  Broadway,  7th  Floor,  New  York,  NY  10003. 

OR  E-mail,  with  Box  3898  in  subject  heading  to: 
dt^acz@editorandpublisher.com 


PUBLISHER 

Bluefish  Publishing,  Inc.  a  new  and  aggressive  newspaper  group  with  solid  financial  back¬ 
ing,  is  seeking  a  publisher  to  run  an  operation  of  five  small  community  newspapers  in 
central  New  Jersey  with  a  combined  circulation  of  50,000.  We  publish  one  Jewish 
weekly,  two  Jewish  monthlies,  and  two  general  interest  quarterlies.  Candidate  should 
have  a  strong  background  with  driving  advertising  revenue  and  controlling  expenses. 

A  “hands-on"  professional  who  will  be  expected  to  execute  business  with  established  cor¬ 
porate  structure  and  budgets,  have  P  &  L  knowledge,  and  strong  people  skills.  We  would 
also  consider  this  as  an  excellent  opportunity  for  a  star  advertising  director  looking  to 
step  up  in  the  publishing  industry.  We  offer  a  competitive  salary,  annual  bonus  based  on 
percentage  of  cash  flow  margin,  health  insurance  and  excellent  paid  vacation  time. 
Please  FAX  resume  to: 

Bluefish  Publishing,  Inc. 

FAX:  Attn:  President  (240)  497-0480 
E-mail:  president@bluefishpublishing.net 
No  phone  calls,  please. 


PUBLISHER/  ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 

Looking  for  a  qualified  sales  manager  who  wants  to  take  the  next  step  as  Publisher/Ad 
Director  for  a  small  Daily  Newspaper  &  Weekly  located  in  Minnesota.  We  offer  a  compet¬ 
itive  salary,  bonus  and  excellent  benefit  package  including  401(k). 

Please  send  resume  and  cover  letter  to:  Box  3921,  Editor  &  Publisher  Classifieds 
770  Broadway,  7th  Floor,  New  York,  NY.  10003.  OR  E-mail  to: 
mmacmahon@editorandpubli5her.com  {specify  Box  3921  in  subjectline) 


www.editorandpublisher.com 
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ADMINISTRATIVE  ADMINISTRATIVE 


CUSTOMER  RELATIONSHIP  SUPERVISOR 

The  Columbus  Dispatch,  a  major  metropolitan  daily  newspaper  in  central  Ohio,  is  looking 
tor  an  experienced  customer  relationship  supervisor.  This  position  supervises  the  em¬ 
ployees  in  the  customer  relations  department,  assists  customers  and  develops  training 
material. 

The  ideal  candidate  will  have  three  years  of  supervisory  experience  in  a  customer  relations 
department,  including  monitoring,  goal  setting  and  resolving  elevated  complaints.  If  you  are 
interested  in  this  challenging  role  and  our  attractive  benefits  package,  please 
send  your  resume,  including  salary  history,  to: 

The  Dispatch  Printing  Company 
Human  Resources  Department 
Ref:  Customer  Relationship  Supervisor 
34  South  Third  Street  Columbus,  Ohio  43215 
E-mail;  jobs@dispatch.com  or  FAX:  (614)461-5565 
EOE 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 

Suburban  Philadelphia  area  daily  newspaper,  in  a  high  growth  market,  is  accepting  resumes 
for  an  experienced  Ad  Director  to  lead  our  talented  advertising  staffs.  A  successful  candi¬ 
date  will  possess  a  proven  track  record  in  sales  management,  be  well 
acquainted  with  budgeting  /  forecasting  and  develop  creative  sales  strategies  and  features 
to  grow  revenue.  We  are  looking  for  a  strong  lead-by-example  manager  to  motivate 
and  evolve  the  successes  already  in  place. 

Competitive  salary,  fringe  benefits  including  health  insurance,  401(k)  and  bonus  plan.  If 
you  have  creative  abilities  and  would  enjoy  a  pleasant  suburban  community  environment, 
please  send  your  resume  along  with  your  requested  salary  range  to: 

Dennis  L.  Pfeiffer,  Publisher 
The  Mercury 

24  N.  Hanover  St.,  Pottstown,  PA  19464 
E-mail:  jobs@pottsmerc.com 
FAX:  (610)  327-1931 


CORPORATE  RESEARCH  DIRECTOR 

Dynamic  growth  oriented  Mercer  County-based  NYSE  listed  publishing  company,  located 
in  central  New  Jersey,  is  seeking  a  corporate  Director  of  Research  reporting  to  the  Vice 
President  of  Advertising.  Candidates  must  have  ability  to  manage  company-wide  market 
and  product  research  and  analysis.  Working  knowledge  of  geo-demographic  database 
management  and  mapping  is  required. 

Candidate  must  have  ability  to  utilize  primary  and  secondary  research/market  data  along 
with  product  information  to  produce  professional  media  kits  and  presentations.  Must 
have  working  knowledge  of  Windows,  PowerPoint,  Excel,  Word,  Access,  Mapinfo,  Claritas 
Imark  or  similar  (database),  Adobe  Photoshop,  Quark  Express,  Scarborough  PrimeNext 
and  Internet  applications. 

Minimum  qualifications  include  undergraduate  degree,  with  five  or  more  years  of  applicable 
experience.  Knowledge  of  the  publishing  industry  a  plus.  Competitive  salary  offered 
along  with  paid  holidays/vacations,  401(k)  and  more.  To  be  considered,  FAX  resume 
with  salary  requirements  to: 

Charles  G.  Sheridan 
FAX:  (609)  3965356 

Or  E-mail  to  jobs^oumalregister.com 


GENERAL  MANAGER 

Come  to  one  of  the  most  beautiful  places  in  the  southwest.  A  successful,  growing  print 
media  operation  in  a  fast  growing  community  is  looking  for  the  right  person  as  General 
Manager.  This  person  needs  proven  leadership  experience,  profit  and  loss  management, 
be  self-motivated  and  work  well  independently.  Strong  interpersonal  skills  are  a  must. 
Job  duties  will  be  to  oversee  all  aspects  of  the  newspaper(s),  shopper,  phone  book  oper¬ 
ation  with  the  exception  of  editorial  and  human  resources.  Competitive  salary  and  excellent 
benefit  package. 

Submit  cover  letter,  resume  and  at  least  5  professional  references  to:  Editor  & 
Publisher  Classifieds,  Box  3918,  770  Broadway,  7th  Floor,  New  York,  NY. 
10(X)3.  OR  E-mail  to;  mmacmahon@editorandpublisher.com.  Please  specify  Box  # 
3918  in  subject  line. 


www.editorandpublisher.com 
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ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 

An  exciting  opportunity  exists  for  the  right  individual  to  join  the  New  Haven  Register,  the 
flagship  newspaper  of  one  of  America's  leading  publicly  traded  newspaper  companies. 
The  qualified  individual  will  be  motivated  and  driven  to  make  a  difference.  You  must  be  fa¬ 
miliar  with  all  aspects  of  leading  a  major  advertising  department  including  administration, 
major  account  calls  and  training. 

If  you  are  ready  for  career  growth  and  the  rewards  that  accompany  results,  we  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  you.  FAX  or  E-mail  your  resume  in  confidence  to: 

Publisher,  New  Haven  Register 
40  Sargent  Drive 
New  Haven,  CT  06511 
FAX;  (203)  789-5265 
OR  E-mail; 

annmarie@nhregister.com 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  SALES  MANAGER 


We  are  kfoking  for  a  Strong  sales  leader  to  Mrark  with  ()urclassifie(]  management  | 
at  Liberty  Sutxift)an(]hica^  Newspapers.  We  are  a  group  of  local  newspapers  dedicated  | 
to  the  communities  in  Chicago’s  western  suburbs  and  we  strive  to  bring  the  best  in  j 
local  news  and  advertising  to  those  we  serve. 

The  successful  candidate  must  be  an  excellent  motivator,  a  person  who  can  develop 
and  execute  sales  plans  and  projects,  an  individual  full  of  revenue  ideas  to  implenient 
with  both  our  private  party  and  commercial  teams  and  a  person  willing  to  work  with 
and  train  the  staff  as  necessary.  A  strong  comniibnent  to  customer  service  is  essential 
and  excellent  communication  skills  and  computer  literacy  is  required.  This  person  will 
also  be  re^poTKible  for  assisting  with  our  Inside  Retail  staff  ki  the  deyeloprnenL  staffing 
and  implementation  of  departmental  plans  and  projects.  The  position  reports  to  the 
Classified  Director  and  works  closely  with  the  Director,  the  Classified  staff  and  interacts 
with  other  managers  as  necessary  to  attain  departmental  objectives  on  all  levels. 

We  offer  a  great  sal^  and  bonus  package  as  well  as  a  full  ran^  of  company  benefits. 

If  you  are  interested  in  an  excellent  career  opportunity  in  the  exciting  Chicago  newspaper 
market  send  resume  with  salary  history  and  background  to; 

R.  FeigI,  CAD 

Liberty  Suburban  Chicago  Newspapers 
709  Enterprise  Drive 
Oak  Brook,  Illinois  60523 

_ rfeigl®liber^suburban.com _ 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

Sun  Media  Group  headquartered  in  Lowell,  MA,  which  includes  The  Sun,  Sentinel  &  Enter¬ 
prise  and  a  cluster  of  weekly  publications  serving  northern  and  central  MA  and  southern 
NH,  is  searching  for  a  talented  leader  with  a  history  of  building  teams  and  driving  sales  to 
head  our  call  center.  The  successful  candidate  will  have  a  strong  knowledge  of  classified 
advertising,  both  print  and  online,  and  will  have  managed  a  department  with  a  proven 
track  record. 

This  position  will  motivate,  train  and  coach  the  sales  staff  and  focus  on  new  revenue 
ideas,  cross-selling  and  customer  service.  Other  responsibilities  include  designing,  im¬ 
plementing  and  managing  new  rate  structures  and  incentive  plans.  We  are  installing  a 
new  Mactive  front  end  system  in  early  2006.  Must  have  strong  PC  skills,  the  ability  to 
work  well  with  others,  communicate  effectively  and  work  in  a  fast  paced  deadline 
oriented  environment.  Competitive  salary  and  benefits  package.  Send  a  cover  letter,  re¬ 
sume  and  salary  requirements  to: 

Sun  Media  Group 

Janice  Berry,  Human  Resources  Manager 
15  Kearney  Square 
Lowel,MA  01852 
E-maH:  jberry@lowellsun.com 
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ADVERTISING  _  ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  SALES  MANAGER 

Come  work  in  the  beautiful  Pacific  Northwest! 

Are  you  an  innovative,  entrepreneurial  advertising  sales  leader?  The  Seattle  Times 
Company,  Washington  State’s  leading  daily  newspaper,  is  currently  seeking  a  savvy  Ad¬ 
vertising  Manager.  The  Seattle  Times  Company  is  the  top  advertising  brand  in  the  Puget 
Sound  region,  having  served  the  community  for  more  than  a  century  Primary  focus  is 
on  developing  effective  and  innovative  advertiser  solutions,  utilizing  newspapers,  online, 
direct  mail,  and  more,  while  growing  advertising  revenue  from  local  businesses  in  this 
fast  growing  area  of  the  Seattle  Market 
Qualifications  include: 

•  4  years  sales  and  marketing  management 

•  Effective  coaching  of  a  large  sales  team  to  excellence  and  closing  the  sale 

•  Proven  track  record  exceeding  revenue  goals  and  developing  new  business 

•  3  years  advertising  sales,  preferably  working  with  retail  accounts 

•  Values  teamwork,  collaboration,  and  is  customer  focused 

•  Excellent  communicator  and  thrives  on  successfully  conquering  challenges 

•  Four  year  college  degree  in  advertising/marketing  or  equivalent  experience 

At  The  Seattle  Times  you’ll  find  work  that  matters.  We  are  a  family-owned-and-operated 
company,  involved  with  the  community  we  serve.  We  are  a  drug-free  workplace.  EOE. 
Learn  more  about  our  company  at:  seattletimescompany.com.  Apply  now! 
Please  E-mail  your  cover  letter  and  resume  with  the  job  title  and  #05-160/MD 
(as  a  single  Word  document)  to: 

THE  SEATTLE  TIMES 
Employment/Job  #05-160/MD 
P.O.Box  70,  Seattle,  WA  981 11 
E-mail:  ep.resumes@seatHetimes.com  FAX:  (206)4930785 


NATIONAL  ACCOUNT  EXECUTIVE 

The  National  Account  Executive  actively  sells  advertising,  client  sponsorships  and  online 
campaigns  to  national  advertisers  for  La  Opinion  and  the  ImpreMedia  group  of  Spanish-I- 
anguage  newspapers.  Responsibilities  include  managing  relationships  with  blue  chip  ac¬ 
counts  and  ad  agencies:  developing  new  business  through  research,  cold  calling  and  net¬ 
working  activities;  efficient  reporting  of  sales  activities;  and  forecasting  of  revenue.  Pro¬ 
vides  efficient,  professional  client  service  to  advertisers.  Works  to  meet  and  exceed 
monthly  sales  objectives. 

Requires  a  Bachelor’s  degree  with  a  minimum  of  five  years  experience  in  advertising 
sales,  preferably  in  the  newspaper  industry.  Must  have  a  strong  understanding  of  the  im¬ 
pact  of  the  Hispanic  market  in  our  economy.  Needs  excellent  verbal,  written  and  presen¬ 
tation  skills  as  well  as  computer  skills.  Bilingual  English/Spanish  preferred  but  not  required. 
Must  possess  insured  vehicle  to  be  available  for  work  and  a  valid  driver’s  license. 

Qualified  candidates  can  send  a  resume  with  salary  history  and  cover  letter  to: 
employment@laopinion.com  or  by  FAX:  (213)  896-2314,  Attn:  Bill  Graham. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 

The  Princeton  Packet,  an  award-winning  group  of  community  newspapers  has  an  immediate 
opening  for  an  Advertising  Director.  Must  have  leadership  experience  in  a  newspaper 
management  role,  creative  thinking,  and  the  ability  to  put  sponsorship  and  partnership 
agreements  together  for  marketing  and  promotions. 

Must  be  well  versed  in  direct  marketing,  niche  product  and  online  sales,  possess  in  depth 
knowledge  of  classified  advertising,  and  excellent  people  skills.  Will  be  working  hands-on 
with  account  executives  and  clients.  College  degree  required  with  commensurate  experi¬ 
ence  in  newspaper  publishing,  marketing,  advertising  or  related  media.  Car  and  valid  driv¬ 
er’s  license  required.  Send  resume  to: 

The  Princeton  Packet,  Inc. 

Attn:  Human  Resources  (EP) 

P.O.  Box  350,  Princeton,  NJ  08542 
FAX:  (609)  921-8648  E-mail:  HR@pacpub.com 
Visit  our  website  at  www.packetonline.com  EOE 


-CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISERS - 

If  you  don't  see  a  category  that  fits  your  needs, 
please  call  us  at  888.825.9149 

visit  our  website 

- wvvw.editorandpublisher.com - 

I  ^ 


ADVER’TISING  _ ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISINQ  DIRECTOR 

The  Valley  Morning  Star  in  Harlingen,  Texas ,  a  25,000-circulation  daily,  is  looking  for  a 
proven  sales  professional  to  lead  its  advertising  department.  We’re  looking  for  an  enthu¬ 
siastic  leader  with  a  dedication  to  consultative  sales  and  the  drive  to  help  develop  creative 
new  products  to  meet  our  advertisers’  needs.  Team-building  and  solid 
communication  skills  are  a  must. 

We  want  a  leader  who  can  work  cooperatively  within  an  organizational  structure  to  find 
creative  solutions  to  problems  as  well  as  identify  and  capitalize  on  new  opportunities. 
The  ability  to  build  relationships  with  key  management  personnel  is  a  must.  The  Advertising 
Director  will  be  responsible  for  leading  a  talented  staff  of  more  than  20  managers, 
sales  reps  and  graphic  artists,  and  for  setting  and  managing  the  department’s  budget. 

The  successful  candidate  should  exhibit  strong  leadership  ability  and  have  prior  experience 
in  media  sales  and  sales  management.  If  you’re  looking  for  a  rewarding  challenge 
look  no  further.  We  prefer  a  candidate  with  a  Bachelor’s  Degree  in  marketing,  advertising 
and/or  business  administration,  but  a  strong  track  record  in  management  will  be  consid¬ 
ered. 

Please  submit  resume,  cover  letter  and  salary  history  direcHy  to: 

Tyler  Patton,  General  Manager 
1310  S.  Commerce 
P.O.  Box  511 
Harlingen,  Texas  78551 

OR  via  E-mail  at:  tyler_patton@link.freedom.com. 


ADVERTISINQ  SALES 

Are  you  able  to  read,  speak  and  write  both  Spanish  and  English?  Do  you  have  sales  expe¬ 
rience?  Are  you  ambitious,  goal-oriented,  and  revenue-driven?  If  so,  we  are  looking  for 
someone  like  you  to  fill  our  need  for  a  bilingual  sales  professional  to  assist  our 
customers  in  promoting  to  the  Hispanic  market. 

This  is  an  exciting  opportunity  for  an  individual  who  thrives  on  growing  sales  and  revenue, 
enjoys  finding  customer  solutions,  and  wants  to  work  in  a  positive  work  environment  with 
an  attractive  compensation  and  benefits  package.  If  you  are  interested,  please  send 
your  resume  to: 

The  Dispatch  Printing  Company 
Human  Resources  Department 
Ref:  Advertising  ^les 

34  South  Third  Street.  Columbus,  Ohio  43215 
E-mailjobs@dispatch.com  FAX:  (614)461 -5565. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


LOCAL  RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

Contra  Costa  Times 

CCT  has  an  excellent  opportunity  for  a  Local  Retail  Advertising  Manager  in  our  Walnut 
Creek,  CA  office.  Excellent  leadership  and  communication  skills  are  necessary  for  this 
key  management  position.  Duties  include  managing  sales  staff,  assisting  in  account  de¬ 
velopment,  coordinating  training  and  coaching,  and  achieving  department  revenue  and 
expense  budget  goals.  Knowledge  of  budgeting  and  goal  setting  is  important.  The  right 
candidate  will  have  a  proven  track  record  in  sales  and/or  sales  management.  Newspa¬ 
per/media  experience  preferred.  We  are  proud  to  be  a  Knight  Ridder  company. 

Please  submit  resume  and  salary  history  to:  CCN  Human  Resources,  P.O.  Box  5088, 
Walnut  Creek,  CA  94596  or  FAX  (925)  977-8444  or  E-mail:  jobs@cctimes.com 


ADVERTISING  SALES  DIRECTOR 

The  Beaufort  Gazette,  a  12,000-circulation  daily  in  Beaufort  SC  is  looking  for  qualified  ap¬ 
plicants  for  the  position  of  Advertising  Sales  Director.  We  are  looking  for  a  candidate 
with  proven  success  in  advertising  sales  and  management.  We  need  a  positive  and  enthu¬ 
siastic  leader  with  a  great  attitude  who  is  ready  to  capture  the  potential  of  a  booming 
market.  The  Beaufort  Gazette,  part  of  McClatchy  Newspaper  Company,  offers  competitive 
salary,  bonus  and  excellent  benefits. 

The  city  of  Beaufort  is  located  on  the  coast  of  Southern  SC.  This  thriving  city  has  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  46,000,  with  another  27,000  in  outlying  areas.  Qualified  candidates  should 
send  resume  and  cover  letter  to  Jolie  Bagonzi  at  The  Island  Packet,  P.O.  Box 
5727,  Hilton  Head  Island,  SC.  29938.  FAX  to  (843)  706^239.  EEO/DFW. 
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ADVERTISING 

ADVERTISING 
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EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 


BUSINESS  EDITOR/ REPORTER 

The  Antelope  Valley  press  is  seeking  an  experienced  Business  Editor/Reporter.  Our  Busi¬ 
ness  Editor  is  a  reporting  journalist  with  some  page  editing  and  assigning 
responsibilities.  An  enterprise  reporter  who  is  a  self-starter  that  can  generate  stories  on 
local  business  for  the  front  page  and  a  dedicated  business  page.  The  emphasis  is  on  local 
news  that  ranges  from  business  start-ups  and  local  entrepreneurs  to  corporate  giants 
like  Lockheed  Martin  and  Northrop  Grumman  who  maintain  enormous  regional  operations. 
Covering  growth  and  development  in  Los  Angeles  County’s  fastest  growing  area 
is  another  part  of  work  that  is  fast-paced  and  exciting. 

The  Business  Editor  works  with  the  Editor  and  other  key  editors  to  develop  a  business 
enterprise  report  that  give  readers  of  an  award-winning  community  newspaper  a  compre¬ 
hensive  grasp  of  commerce  in  tfieir  communities.  Pay  based  on  experience.  Ideal  candidate 
with  journalism  or  related  degree  and  experience  will  have  at  least  three  years  experience 
at  a  quality  daily.  Page  layout  skills  a  plus. 

Candidates  should  send  resume  with  salary  history:  Antelope  Valley  Press,  P.O. 

Box  4050,  Palmdale,  CA  935904050,  or  E-mail  to:  personnel^^ress.com. 

FAX :  (661)  2674284. 


EDITORIAL 


Geneva  Global,  based  in  Wayne,  PA,  is 
seeking  an  editor  capable  of  meeting 
challenging  deadlines  with  at  least  2 
years  experience  in  newspapers,  maga¬ 
zines  or  journals. 

Editors  work  with  a  multinational  team  of 
research  analysts  to  develop  independ¬ 
ent,  objective  reports  on  Third  World  hu¬ 
manitarian  and  churcfvbased  projects,  so 
major  donors  &  foundations  can  make 
wise  philanthropic  investments.  With  re¬ 
sume,  please  send  published  writing 
samples  &  a  cover  letter,  including  salary 
requirements  to: 

info@genevaglobal.com 


EDITORIAL 


ASSISTANT 
METRO  EDITOR 

The  Mobile  (Ala.)  Register  -  a  100,000 
prize-winning  Newhouse  newspaper  on 
Alabama’s  beautiful  Gulf  coast  -  is 
looking  for  an  assistant  metro  editor  to 
help  direct  our  staff  of  local  reporters. 
Acclaim  and  prizes  have  followed  the 
Register’s  rise  to  prominence  in  our  re¬ 
gion.  We’re  known  for  tough  investiga¬ 
tions,  energetic  beat  coverage  and  bold 
enterprise. 

Send  letter,  resume  and  samples  of  your 
work  to:  Dewey  English,  Managing 
Editor,  Mobile  Register,  Box  24^, 
Mobile,  AL  36652. 


ASSISTANT/ASSOCIATE  EDITOR 


The  Taunton  Press,  a  leading  publisher  of  special-interest  magazines, 
books,  and  videos,  seeks  an  editor  with  at  least  3  years’  magazine  or 
newspaper  experience  to  join  the  staff  of  FINE  WOODWORKING 
magazine. 'The  successful  candidate  must  possess  proven  editing  and 
writing  skills  as  well  as  a  background  in  woodworking.  Moderate 
travel  and  relocation  to  western  CT  is  necessary.  Photographic  skills 
arc  highly  desirable. 

We  offer  a  competitive  salary,  excellent  benefits,  and  a  pleasant  work 
environment  in  a  beautiful  rural  setting  just  90  minutes  from  NYC. 
Please  send  cover  letter  and  resume  to  HR  Department. 

mThe  Taunton  Press 
63  South  Main  Street 
Newtown,  CT  06470 

TFi  T  r  Dr  Fax:203426-3503 

1  nC  IRUntOn.  wess  tauntonjobs@taunton.com 
Inspiration  for  hands-on  living*  An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


visit  us  at  www.taunton.com 
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The  San  Diego  Business  Journal,  San  Diego  County's  largest  business  newspaper,  is 
looking  for  an  editor-in-chief  who  can  not  only  direct  the  content  and  manage  the  editorial 
staff  of  12,  but  also  can  step  back  and  work  with  the  rest  of  the  management  team  to 
build  the  newspaper's  profile  in  the  community.  Successful  applicants  must  have  extensive 
experience  as  a  writer  and  editor. 

Please  mail  resume,  clips  and  a  cover  letter  that  cites  specific  qualifications  for  this  position 
to:  Armon  Mills,  President  &  Publisher,  San  Diego  Business  Journal,  4909 
Murphy  Canyon  Road,  Ste.  200,  San  Diego,  CA  92123.  Or  E-mail  to  Cindi 
Tytxirski  at  ctyburski@sdbj.com.  No  phone  calls,  please. 


NEWS  REPORTER 

ALASKAN  WEEKLY  seeks  news  reporter 
to  uncover  it  all  in  this  upscale  island 
fishing  community  of  3,400  people. 

$12  to  $16  per  hour  DOE  plus  relocation 
assistance.  Live,  work  and  play  in  Pe¬ 
tersburg,  in  the  middle  of  the  Tongass 
National  Forest. 

Send  5  clips  and  resume  to: 
captainron389@yahoo.com 
FAX:  (907)  7724871 


HEALTH  EDITOR 

Seeking  editor  with  at  least  six  years 
publishing  experience  and  two  years  cov¬ 
ering  issues  about  the  business  of  pro¬ 
viding  health  care  including  pharmaceuti¬ 
cal,  insurance,  and  healthcare  compa¬ 
nies,  as  well  as  regulatory  entities. 
Qualified  candidates  will  manage  all  as¬ 
pects  of  UPl  Health  Business  wire,  shape 
the  product,  manage  the  budget,  staff 
and  contributors.  On  point  topical  knowl¬ 
edge  and  experience  is  a  must.  Prior 
successful  management/editing  experi¬ 
ence  a  plus. 

E-mail:  hguerra@upi.com 
No  phone  calls. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 

Life  is  good  in  sunny  Carbondale,  Illinois. 
The  Carbondale  Times  is  a  twice  weekly 
community  newspaper  dedicated  to 
keeping  the  citizens  of  the  “Best  Small 
City  in  Illinois”  informed  about  local  news, 
politics  and  sports. 

We  are  a  steadily  growing  company  and 
we  offer  good  pay  and  benefits.  We  are 
looking  for  a  motivated  person  to  fill  the 
position  of  Managing  Editor.  Send  resume 
to  701  West  Main  Street,  Carbondale,  IL. 
62901. 

FAX:  (618)  549-3664 
jthomas@midwest.net 


INFORMATION  SYSTEMS 


REPORTER  WANTED 

The  Republican-American,  a  63,000  cir¬ 
culation  newspaper  in  Waterbury,  CT, 
needs  experienced  reporter  to  cover 
state  house. 

Job  requires  advanced  reporting  and 
writing  skills,  knowledge  of  politics  and 
budgets  and  ability  to  write  well  on  dead¬ 
line,  produced  interesting  weekend  sto¬ 
ries  and  enterprise.  Send  letter  of  inter¬ 
est  and  resume  to: 

lmaxwefl@rep-am.com 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


INFORMATION  SYSTEMS 


LEAD  SYSTEMS  ANALYST 

The  Seattle  Times  Company  seeks  a  motivated,  technical  professional  for  a  key  leadership 
position  in  the  Publishing  Systems  Group.  This  individual  leads  the  way  in  analysis, 
programming,  and  technical  support  for  complex  systems  involved  in  the  daily  production 
of  The  Seattle  Times,  the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  and  New  Media  internet  sites. 
Candidates  should  be  ready  to  supply  subject-matter  expertise,  support  and  resources 
for  existing  systems;  and  analysis,  development  and  integration  of  new  processes  and 
systems  with  a  focus  on  CCI-Europe  NewsDesk.  Applicants  must  have  mid-level  experience 
and  be  proficient  in:  the  current  release  of  Sun  Solaris;  CCI  administration,  HTML 
Export  and  archiving;  Microsoft  Server  2003;  Unix  shell  scripting;  VB.Net;  ColdFusion; 
TCL;  PHP;  VBA;  Perl;  relational  database  design  (SQL  Server  and  Oracle);  and  have 
strengths  in  IT-related  skills  with  an  emphasis  in  publishing  systems. 

Qualifications  should  include  a  Bachelors  in  a  related  subject,  or  5-8-I-  years  of  equivalent 
experience  in  a  large  multiple-platform  publishing  environment,  demonstrated  skill  in  solving 
complex  problems  using  critical  analysis,  judgment  and  creativity,  expert  knowledge 
in  analyzing  user  requirements,  product  research,  creating  implementation  and  QA  test 
plans  and  acceptance  criteria  in  a  team  environment  and  as  an  individual  contributor,  and 
a  background  managing  large  and  small  cross-departmental  projects  at  all  organizational 
levels. 

The  Seattle  Times  is  a  family-owned-and-operated  company,  involved  with  the  community 
we  serve.  EOE.  Learn  more  about  our  company  at  se^etimescompany.com.  Interested 
individuals  may  contact  Charles  Fertig,  cfertig@seattletimes.com,  by  E-mail  for 
more  details.  To  apply,  please  mail  or  email  your  cover  letter  and  resume  with 
the  job  title  and  #05-163/^  (as  a  single  Word  document)  to: 

THE  SEATTLE  TIMES 
EmploymenVJob  #05-163/SW 
P.O.  Box  70,  Seattle,  WA  98111 
E-mail:  ep.resumes@seattletimes.com 


EpiTOR<S?PUBLISHER:  The  communication  link 
of  the  newspaper  industry  every  week  since  1884. 


www.editarandpublisher.com 
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PUBUC  RELATIONS  PUBUC  RELATIONS 


ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR  OF  PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

The  American  Jewish  Committee  seeks  a  superb  writer  with  journalism  and  public  relations 
experience  to  join  the  staff  of  a  dynamic  national  and  global  advocacy  organization. 

The  Public  Relations  and  Communications  Department  is  a  hub  of  the  agency,  working 
closely  with  all  departments  to  identify  opportunities  and  strategize  to  promote  the  or¬ 
ganization  and  its  public  policy  agenda. 

Candidate  must  have  a  strong  record  of  published  writing,  of  dealing  with  major  print  and 
broadcast  media,  and  knowledge  of  new  media  technologies.  If  you  thrive  under  pressure 
and  work  well  in  a  team.  E-mail  a  resume  to: 


bandlerl<@ajc.org 


SALES 

SALES 

SENIOR  CALL  CENTER  MANAGER 

The  Los  Angeles  Times 

With  37  Pulitzer  Prizes  and  the  largest  circulation  of  any  metropolitan  daily  newspaper  in 
the  nation,  the  Los  Angeles  Times  is  an  employer  you  can  be  proud  of.  The  Times  shares 
a  commitment  to  innovation  and  career  development  with  its  parent  corporation.  Tribune 
Company,  a  Fortune  500  company. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times,  a  $1  Billion  business  unit  with  publishing  and  internet  businesses 
expanding  into  newer  territories  in  So.  CA  is  currently  seeking  an  innovative,  savvy  and 
dynamic  Senior  Call  Center  Manager  for  our  Los  Angeles,  CA  corporate  office  location. 

As  Senior  Manager,  you  will  be  the  leader  responsible  for  the  strategic  vision  and  direction 
for  this  110  seat  telesales  center  in  the  areas  of  sales  development,  procedures, 
controls,  and  reporting  systems.  You  will  determine  goals  and  objectives  and  provide 
guidance  in  the  areas  of  quality. 

Qualifications  include  a  BA/BS  in  Business  or  related  area.  At  least  7  years  of 
comparable  experience  with  increasing  levels  of  responsibility.  Prior  experience  within 
Circulation  is  desired.  Strong  written  and  verbal  communication  skills  are  essential,  cou¬ 
pled  with  proven  leadership  and  relationship  building  ability.  We  offer  an  excellent  com¬ 
pensation  and  benefits  package,  which  includes  a  401(k)  plan.  Interested  candidates 
are  asked  to  submit  your  resume  to: 

Chris.remmers@latimes.com 


SOFTWARE  SALES  REPRESENTATIVE 

Harris&Baseview  has  been  a  leader  in  the  newspaper  industry  for  over  30  years.  This  dy¬ 
namic  company  offers  a  wide  array  of  products  for  the  newspaper  industry,  including  Edi¬ 
torial,  Advertising,  Production,  Circulation  and  Internet  Technology  Services.  Har¬ 
ris&Baseview  is  currently  seeking  an  experienced  sales  representative  to  work  primarily 
within  the  newspaper  industry  across  the  Northeast  United  States.  The  focus  will  be  on 
growing  product  sales  and  to  provide  additional  solutions  to  the  current  customer  base. 
Harris&Baseview  offers  a  competitive  compensation  package. 

Requirements:  Previous  sales  experience  required.  Ability  to  make  cold  calls  and  close 
deals.  Strong  knowledge  of  newspaper  publishing  systems.  Familiarity  with  networks, 
hardware  and  output  is  a  plus.  Self-motivated,  aggressive  and  outgoing  personality. 
Ability  to  work  independently.  Willingness  to  do  considerable  travel;  Technical  insight 
with  ability  to  present  and  sell  technology  products  in  a  business  context.  Strong  verbal 
and  written  skills. 

E-mail  resume  to;  recruiting@haiTisbasevjew.com 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
RECRUITMENT  ADVERTISING  RATES  2005 


Editor  &  Publisher  is  the  must  read  for  the  newspaper  industry.  Covering  every 
aspect  of  print  and  online  newspapering  from  the  news  room  to  business  and 
finance  to  technology.  Editor  &  Publisher  is  the  most  trusted  industry  resource 
for  industry  professionals  -  the  very  ones  you  want  to  hire. 

E&P  CAREER  CENTER 

Rates  are  per  ad,  any  size 
Posted  daily  within  24  hours. 

1  week  =  7  days 

ONUNE  HELP  WANTED: 

1  Week  $70 

2  Weeks  $130 

3  Weeks  $186 

4  Weeks  $230 

ONUNE  POSITIONS  WANTED: 

$25  per  month  (28  days) 

ORDERS  AND  PAYMENT:  All  ads  from  new  advertisers  must  be  pre-paid  prior  to 
dealine;  advertisers  with  a  payment  record  in  good  standing  may  be  billed. 
Cash,  check,  VISA,  MasterCard,  and  American  Express  accepted. 

We  reserve  the  right  to  reject  any  ad. 

RATES:  Help  Wanted  Recruitment  ads  in  monthly  magazine  is  $130  per  col.  inch 
2  inch  minimum.  Positions  Wanted  ads  in  monthly  magazine  is  $60  per  col.  Inch 
1  inch  minimum.  Rates  include  print  and  online. 

Blind  Ads  in  print  will  incur  a  $25  charge. 

DISPLAY  AD  SPEC  -  Magazine  Depth  and  width:  Minimum  depth  is  2  inch. 
Round  depth  to  nearest  whole  or  half-inch.  Ads  are  in  a  4-column  format. 

1  col.  width:  1”  (10  picas  6  pts.);  2  col  width:  3 11/16”  (22  picas  2  pts.) 

3  col.  width:  5  5/8”  (33  picas  10  pts.);  4  col  width:  7  9/16”  (45  picas  6  pts.) 

Camera-ready  veloxes:  Furnish  same  size 
camera-ready,  otherwise  a  scanning  charge  maybe  incurred. 

All  halftones  must  be  a  maximum  133-line  same  size  velox  print. 

Electronic  submission:  Advertising  may  be  submitted  via  email. 
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You’ve 
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use  it 


Get  hourly  breaking  news,  exclusive  industry  reports 
and  more  —  only  at  E&P  online. 


If  you’re  not  using  E&P  online,  you’re  missing  out  on  critical  developments  in  the  newspaper  business. 


Every  hour,  every  day  E&P  online  brings  you  real-time  coverage  of  industry  news  and  events  as  they 
happen.  Plus  inside  reports  on  the  very  latest  in  the  newsroom,  financial  and  corporate  affairs,  advertising 
and  circulation,  technology,  syndicates  and  online  journalism.  Add  to  that  exclusive  access  to  updated 


classifieds  and  archived  articles  -  and  you’ll  understand  why  E&P 
online  is  your  industry  lifeline. 

Don’t  miss  another  day  of  vital  news  and  information.  Activate  your 
online  access  at  www.editorandpublisher.com/activate  today. 
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Point-counterpoint 


‘Woman  to  Woman’  writers  debate  topics  such  as  the  Hurricane 
Katrina  response  and  the  Iraq  War  in  a  tough  but  respectful  way 

BY  DAVE  ASTOR 

OMAN  TO  Woman”  started  on  The  Atlanta 
Journal-Constitution's  Web  site,  whose 
AJC.com  initials  could  also  stand  for  “A 
Jousting  Column,” 

That’s  because  liberal  Diane  Glass  and  con¬ 
servative  Shaunti  Feldhahn  —  armed  with  computers  rather  than 
lances  —  use  the  weekly  column  to  debate  issues  during  a  particu¬ 
larly  polarized  time  in  America.  But  the  duo’s  point-counterpoint 
battles,  while  spirited,  do  not  descend  to  the  shoutfest  levels  of 


some  cable-television  pundits. 

Feldhahn,  the  author  of  several  books, 
said  TV  pundits  often  “literally  talk  over 
each  other.  You  can’t  hear  what  they’re 
saying.  It’s  extremely  annoying.” 

“Shaunti  and  I  try  to  make  our  points 
and  argue  effectively  without  attacking,” 
said  Glass,  Journal-Constitution’s 
director/online  database  management. 

“We’re  generally  pretty  respectful  of 
each  other,  but  the  column  still  has  an 
edge,”  added  Feldhahn. 

“Shaunti  and  1  like  each  other,”  said 
Glass.  “She’s  actually  a  very  nice  person 
who  I  don’t  happen  to  agree  with  on  a 
lot  of  issues.” 

This  tough-but-not-vicious 
approach  has  struck  a  chord  with 
readers  and  editors.  “Woman 
to  Woman”  entered  national 
distribution  via  Universal 
Press  Syndicate  in  May, 
and  already  has  about 


Liberal  Diane  Glass  and 
conservative  Shaunti  Feldhahn 
are  appropriately  photographed 
standing  on  the  left  and  right. 
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45  newspapers  —  a  healthy  total  for  a 
relatively  new  column. 

Each  installment  features  a  350-word 


commentary  and  350-word  rebuttal  —  a 
column  length  Glass  believes  works  for 
readers.  “You  quickly  and  succinctly  get  a 
360-degree  view  of  a  topic,”  she  said.  Feld¬ 
hahn  did  add  that  it’s  not  easy  to  write  so 
short:  “I  always  end  up  with  500  words. 

I  spend  an  extra  hour  or  two  a  week  getting 
it  down  to  350.” 

Glass  and  Feldhahn  take  turns  deciding 
on  a  topic,  and  the  one  who  selects  it 
writes  that  week’s  commentary  portion 
of  the  column. 

The  debating  duo  —  who  often  quote 
experts  in  the  column  —  have  squared  off 
on  subjects  such  as  Hurricane  Katrina,  the 
Iraq  War,  Cindy  Sheehan,  Karl  Rove’s 
“Plamegate”  involvement,  medical  marijua¬ 
na,  the  Bush  administration’s  energy  policy, 
whether  Sandra  Day  O’Connor’s  resigna¬ 
tion  from  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  will  set 
women  back,  whether  Christian  counseling 
can  change  a  person’s  sexual  preference, 
and  whether  Bible  courses  should  be 
allowed  in  public  schools.  There’s  also  the 
occasional  pop-culture  topic,  such  as  one 
about  whether  A/nmcan  7doZ  judge  Paula 
Abdul  should  respond  to  allegations  that 
she  slept  with  a  contestant. 

A  September  “Woman  to  Woman” 
column  asked  the  question:  “Did  the 
commitment  of  federal  resources  abroad 
undermine  tbe  federal  response  to  the 
hurricane  disaster?” 

Glass  wrote  that  “the  massive.  Bush- 
prompted  budget  cuts  and  tbe  diversion  of 
funds  to  support  tbe  Iraq  war”  were  among 
the  reasons  for  “the  slow  federal  response” 
to  Hurricane  Katrina.  She  added:  “(R)ather 
than  appointing  strong  leaders.  Bush  used 
good-old-boy  criteria  for  hiring  FEMA 
directors”  with  little  or  no  experience  in 
emergency-response  management. 

Part  of  Feldhahn’s  rebuttal:  “I  know  it  is 
hard  to  accept,  but  those  experienced  in 
disaster  response  recognize  the  hard  truth: 

The  Katrina  response  wasn't  perfect,  and 
some  local  plans  fell  through,  but  it  went 
about  as  smoothly  and  quickly  as  it  could 
have  under  the  circumstances  —  and  our 
foreign  commitments  were  irrelevant.” 

In  an  earlier  “Woman  to  Woman” 
column  on  Rove,  Feldhahn  wrote: 

^  “IfRove’s  grand  jury  testimony 
is  accurate,  all  he  did  was 
warn  a  Time  reporter  away 
from  printing  a  lie.” 

Glass  responded  sarcasti¬ 
cally:  “Rove  is  just  a  closet 
do-gooder  with  a  big  heart, 
trying  to  get  the  facts  straight  by 
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helping  out  a  misguided  jour¬ 
nalist.  Right!” 

On  AJC.com,  “Woman  to 
Woman”  includes  a  reader- 
response  area  that  generates 
hundreds  of  postings  a  week. 

Most  of  the  feature’s  other 
clients  are  print-only  at  this 
point,  according  to  Universal. 

But  Glass  said  that  even  with¬ 
out  an  online  forum,  the  col¬ 
umn  has  an  interactive  feel 
that  reflects  its  Internet  ori¬ 
gins.  One  reason  is  that  the 
rebuttal  responds  directly  to 
the  commentary  in  “Woman  to  Woman.” 
This  differs  from  the  approach  of  some 
newspapers  that  run  point-counterpoint 
columns  by  people  who  haven’t  read  each 
other’s  pieces.  So  they  may  end  up  talking 
past  each  other  or  going  ofi"  on  tangents. 

Glass  began  “Woman  to  Woman”  on 
AJC.com  in  2002.  The  co-columnist  — 
who  credited  Hyde  Post,  the  site’s  editorial 
director,  with  supporting  the  feature  from 
the  start  —  collaborated  with  two  other 
conservative  writers  before  Feldhahn  came 
on  board  in  mid-2003.  The  feature  also 


shifted  from  commenting  mostly  on 
women’s  issues  to  more  general  topics. 
“Woman  to  Woman”  came  to  Universal’s 
attention  when  Jack  Prahl,  the  syndicate’s 
assistant  vice  president/sales  in  the  South¬ 
east,  saw  it  on  AJC.com. 

While  the  “Wbman  to  Woman”  dynamic 
is  mostly  left-right,  other  factors  come  into 
play.  Feldhahn  is  a  married  mother  of  two; 
Glass  is  single.  Glass  is  agnostic;  Feldhahn 
is  a  churchgoing  Christian.  “And  she’s 
blonde  and  I’m  brunette,  but  I  don’t  hold 
that  against  her,”  joked  Glass. 


Ironically,  Glass  grew  up  with  conserva¬ 
tive  parents  and  Feldhahn  grew  up  with 
more  liberal  ones.  They  do  share  Harvard 
educations:  Feldhahn  has  a  master’s  degree 
in  public  policy  and  Glass  a  master’s  in 
theological  studies  from  that  university. 

Why  that  major  for  someone  with 
agnostic  views?  “For  me,  religion  encom¬ 
passes  many  academic  disciplines,  includ¬ 
ing  sociology,  psychology,  and  history,” 
replied  Glass,  adding  that,  because  she’s 
not  religious,  her  theological  studies  helped 
her  “understand  the  other  side.” 

Feldhahn  has  worked  for  the  US.  Senate 
Banking  Committee  and  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  of  New  York.  Her  books  in¬ 
clude  “spiritual  thrillers”  such  as  The  Veritas 
Conflict  and  nonfiction  works  such  as  For 
Women  Only:  What  You  Need  to  Know 
About  the  Inner  Lives  of  Men.  Feldhahn  is 
writing  a  ihr  Men  Only  sequel  that’s  slated 
to  be  published  next  year. 

Glass  —  who’s  working  on  a  book  about 
high-tech  stalking  —  published  The 
Woman  Rebel  in  the  mid-1990s.  That  small 
national  magazine  included  point-counter¬ 
point  content  that  planted  the  seed  for 
“Woman  to  Woman.”  1 
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NEWSPAPER  STOCK  PERFORMANCE  I  PRINT  VS.  ONLINE  AD  MARGINS  || 


Sept.  IS  close 


%  change 

YOY  30  days  ended  Sept.  15 


Gannett  (GCI) 

71.75 

-16.87 

-3.09 

Dow  Jones  (DJ) 

40.45 

-1.96 

-1.46 

Knight  Ridder  (KRI) 

60.56 

-5.15 

-9.40 

Tribune  (TRB) 

37.46 

-6.93 

-3.63 

New  York  rimes  (NYT) 

32.65 

-19.72 

-0.40 

E.W.  Scripps  (SSP) 

49.24 

-0.30 

-2.99 

Washington  Post  (WPO) 

820.00 

-10.48 

1.87 

Belo  (BLC) 

23.61 

5.78 

-3.63 

McClatchy  (MNI) 

65.49 

-8.72 

-2.37 

Media  General  (MEG) 

58.45 

-0.37 

-13.60 

Lee  (LEE) 

43.07 

-7.58 

-2.53 

DJ  U.S.  Publishing  Index 

316.96 

0.69 

-0.97 

DJ  U.S.Total  Market  Index 

296.60 

11.95 

-0.29 

Source:  Dow  Jones  Indexes 

1  REVENUE  GROWTH, 

BY  PERCENTAGE  | 

(Combined  spending  by  advertisers  and  readers) 


■  Daily  Newspapers  ■  Weekly  Newspapers  BTot 
Percentages  include  print  advertising/circ  revenue, 
and  do  not  include  ads  on  newspaper  Web  sites. 


-g 

2000 

2001  2002  2003  2004 

2005*  2006*  2007* 

2008*  2009* 

Compound  Annual  Growth 

Year 

Daily 

Weekly 

Total 

1999-2004 

0.3% 

4.2% 

0.6% 

2004-2009 

2.5% 

5.3% 

2.8% 

*Repre$ents  yeariy  projections 

Source:  Veronis  Suhler  Stevenson 

REALESTATE  AD  SPENDING  ($000) 

Year 

Online  Advertising 

Total  Advertising 

Online  Share 

1999 

$116.20 

$9,274.33 

1.3% 

2000 

$245.66 

$10,528.03 

2.3% 

2001 

$395.71 

$11,169.84 

3.5% 

2002 

$580.62 

$11,166.57 

5.2% 

2003 

$971.10 

$11,762.51 

8.3% 

2004 

$1,159.36 

$11,202.02 

10.3% 

2005* 

$1,801.52 

$11,448.60 

15.7% 

2006* 

$2,105.68 

$10,703.95 

19.7% 

2007* 

$2,657.39 

$10,289.24 

25.8% 

2008* 

$2,928.44 

$9,654.51 

30.3% 

2009* 

$3,096.15 

$9,037.45 

34.3% 

*Represents  projections 


Source:  Borrell  Associates  Inc. 


Revenue  Growth  for  Q2, 2005 


Company 

Print/Online 

Print 

Online 

Dow  Jones 

-1.5% 

-1.9% 

6.2% 

Gannett 

4.9% 

N/A 

N/A 

Journal  Register 

-0.9% 

-1.6% 

45.1% 

Knight  Ridder 

2.1% 

-0.3% 

52.7% 

Lee 

4.1% 

3.4% 

34.6% 

McClatchy 

3.0% 

1.6% 

37.0% 

New  York  Times 

2.6% 

1.2% 

27.0% 

E.W.  Scripps 

4.4% 

3.5% 

35.0% 

Tribune 

0.6% 

-1.2% 

45.0% 

Average 

2.2% 

0.6% 

35.3% 

Note:  For  Dow  Jones,  Journal  Register,  Knight  Ridder,  and  Tribune,  the  weak¬ 
ness  in  print  revenues  outweighed  the  strength  in  online,  resulting  in  overal 
negative  total  ad  revenue  growth.  The  median  online  contribution  to  ad 
growth  was  more  than  78%  for  the  group,  with  many  of  the  publishers 
showing  zero  to  no  growth  when  online  was  stripped  out  of  the  results.  The 

median  calculation  reflects  100%  online  growth  for  DJ.  JRC,  KR,  and  TRB. 

Source:  Banc  of  America  Securities 


NEWSPRINT  BY  THE  NUMBERS 


Q2, 2005  Expense  increase 

Average  4.6% 


Price  increase  Consumption 
8.7%  -3.8% 


Source:  Banc  of  America  Securities 


NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING  INDEX 


2005  performance  compared  to  2004 

GAINS/LOSSES  IN  RETAIL  CATEGORIES 

Retail  category _ YTD  Gain/loss%  June  '05  Gain/loss% 


Apparel/accessory  stores 

Auto/access/equipment 

Bookstores 

Department/discount  stores 
Drug  stores 

Electronic/computer  stores 
Food/liquor  stores 
Furniture/appliance  stores 
Home  improvement 
Jewelry  stores 
Office  equipment/supplies 
Sporting/craft/hobby 


TOP  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISERS 


Parent  Company 


June  Total  ($MM)  June  ’05  Gain/loss% 


General  Motors  Corp. 
May  Dept.  Stores  Co. 
AutoNation 
SBC  Communications 


Source:  Nielsen  Monitor-Plus 
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Editorial  Cartoon  of  the  Month 


Regular  visitors  to  E&P  Online  may  already 
have  seen  some  of  the  stories  below.  But 
for  those  who  would  take  advantage  of  our 
Web  reporting,  here’s  a  recap  of  some  of  E&P's  top 
stories  for  the  past  few  weeks.  If  you  haven’t  done 
so  already,  activate  your  registration  now  by  visiting 
www.editorandpublisher.com/activate. 


Vim 

CVV8/NYT8 


AUGUST 


00  Tipping  point  on  Iraq?  As  public 
LL  support  dwindles  for  both  the  presi¬ 
dent  and  the  Iraq  mission,  Greg  Mitchell 
asks,  in  Pressing  Issues,  whether  newspa¬ 
pers  will  finally  join  the  voices  calling  for 
at  least  the  start  of  a  U.S.  withdrawal. 


00  The  Grim  Reaper  and  reporters  in 
LO  B.4GHDAD  In  a  Shoptalk,  Reuters  war 
correspondent  Luke  Baker  reveals  the 
increasing  dangers  for  both  reporters 
and  other  civilians  in  Iraq  today. 


on  M.AssrvE  ‘E&P’  Onune  Hurricane 
LU  COVERAGE  BEGINS  On  the  day  the 
storm  hits,  EE^P  launches  blanket  cover¬ 
age,  with  a  half-dozen  or  more  stories  and 
many  more  blog-like  entries  every  day, 
continuing  for  nearly  two  weeks.  Stories  7  Preview  of  coming  holiday  salf:s 
follow  events  transpiring  each  day  at  the  I  In  a  Shoptalk,  Leo  Shapiro  and  Steve 
two  main  newspapers  in  New  Orleans  Yahn  explore  the  hurricane’s  possible 
and  Biloxi,  Miss.,  battered  by  the  storm,  impact  on  the  coming  holiday  ad  season, 
horror  stories  from  their  sites,  national 
reactions,  the  failures  in  Washington, 
and  much  more. 


ANN  TELNAES,  CARTOONISTS  &  WRITERS  SYNDICATE, 
MARKETED  BY  NEW  YORK  TIMES  SYNDICATE,  SEPT.  3 


10  PUBIJC  RATES  PRF:SS  HIGHLY  ON  KATRI- 
IL  na  Polls  show  Americans,  for  once, 
appear  thankful  for  an  aggressive  press. 


10  Kinsley  FORCED  OLT  Editorial- 
lU  page  honcho  and  columnist  Michael 
Kinsley  says  that  his  days  at  the  Los  Ange¬ 
les  Times  have  come  to  a  “Ijitter”  end.  1 


A  Neviixe  sister  suRYims  The  incred¬ 
ible  saga  of  New  Orleans  singer  Char- 
maine  Neville,  as  told  in  Pressing  Issues. 

Levee  collapse;  No  surprise?  In  a 

Shoptalk  column.  Will  Bunch  becomes  Q  DeFede  split  moM  ‘Herali>’  appears 
the  first  journalist  to  draw  attention  to  U  final  Probing  the  case  of  the  Miami 

specific  warnings  about  massive  post-  Herald  columnist  who  was  fired  after  tap- 
hurricane  flooding  in  New  Orleans  carried  ing  a  local  official  who  soon  killed  himself 
for  years  at  the  Times-Picavune.  _ 


Meet  the  Cioss  boss  Mark  Fitzgerald  in¬ 
terviews  Bob  Brown  for  Newspaper  Beat. 


II  Lf:ak  AT  United  Nations  Controver- 
1*1  sial  Reuters  photo  finds  President 
Bush  requesting  a  “bathroom  break.” 


SEPTEMBER 


A  HIT  IN  Chicago  The  Tribune  says  its 
innovative  new  ad  campaign  really  works. 


1  Hurricane  coverage  contin¬ 
ues  E^P  continues  its  wide 
coverage  of  all  aspects,  local  and 
national,  surrounding  Katrina, 
on  this  and  following  days. 


Military  reporters  plan  confab 
This  year,  the  Military  Reporters  and 
Editors  organization  will  consider 
hurricane  coverage  as  combat  work. 


3 ’My  Pet  Goat,’  the  Sequel 
In  Pressing  Issues,  Greg 
Mitcbell  charges  that  the  presi¬ 
dent  once  again  was  asleep  at  the 
wheel  during  the  early  days  of  the 
hurricane  and  the  catastrophe. 


IC  Will  pay  scheme  pay  oft?  In  his 
lU  Stop  the  Presses  column,  Steve  Outing 
explores  the  many  risks,  and  possible 
rewards,  in  The  New  York  rimes’ partial- 
pay  Web  angle.  Will  readers  buy  it? 


Images  of  the  destruction  were  blogged  by  reporter 
Joshua  Norman  of  The  Sun  Herald  in  Biloxi,  Miss. 
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Reminiscent  of  Iraq 


Texas  war  reporter  finds  fear  and  loathing  in  New  Orleans 


SiG  Christenson  knew  his  many  years  covering  i 
floods  and  hurricanes  would  help  him  make  sense 
of  Hurricane  Katrina’s  destruction,  as  he  drove  in  a 
company-issued  SUV  from  the  San  Antonio  Express- 
News  toward  New  Orleans  with  photographer  John 
Davenport.  But  when  the  veteran  reporter  arrived  at  The  Big  Easy 
on  Aug.  31,  two  days  after  the  storm  ravaged  the  city,  he  soon 
realized  the  scene  was  more  reminiscent  of  those  he  had  covered 
in  Iraq  during  three  stints  as  a  combat  correspondent.  “It  was  a  ! 
war  zone,”  Christenson,  who  remains  the  paper’s  military  reporter. 


said  a  few  days  after  returning  home 
from  the  battered  city.  “The  town  was 
empty,  there  were  buildings  on  fire 
and  no  civil  authority  —  and  there  was 
violence.” 

Christenson,  48,  gained  prominence 
in  the  national  news  world  as  president 
of  Military  Reporters  and 
Editors.  Since  2002,  the 
organization  has  made  a  name 
for  itself  as  both  a  defender 
of  Iraq  war  coverage  and  an 
advocate  for  better  Pentagon- 
press  relations. 

During  that  time,  Christen¬ 
son  traveled  to  Iraq  three 
times  —  first  as  a  U.S.  Army 
embed  when  the  invasion 
began,  then  twice  more  in 
non-embed  roles  that  took  him  from 
Baghdad  to  Tikrit  over  a  total  of  five 
months.  When  he  and  Davenport  drove 
into  New  Orleans  on  their  second  day 
in  the  area,  the  sights,  sounds,  and  pleas 
for  help  mirrored  Iraq  all  too  closely. 

“The  first  thing  was,  we  attracted 
crowds,  and  that  really  reminded  me 
of  Iraq,”  Christenson  said,  recalling  the 
scene  about  a  block  north  of  the  New 
Orleans  convention  center,  where 
journalists  were  approached  by  those 


begging  for  everything  from  food  to  a 
ride  out  of  town.  Some  even  asked  re¬ 
porters  to  take  their  children  to  safety. 
“American  reporters  in  Iraq  always 
attracted  a  crowd.” 

Christenson  flashed  back  to  the  scene 
in  2003  when  Saddam  Hussein’s  regime 
fell  and  locals  gathered  outside 
the  Palestine  Hotel,  where 
many  reporters  still  live. 
“There  were  thousands  of 
Iraqis  with  no  food,  no  power 
and  no  fuel,”  he  said.  “They 
just  wanted  you  to  help  them. 
The  people  in  New  Orleans 
were  doing  the  same  thing, 
wanting  to  survive.” 

Spending  most  of  his  five 
days  in  the  hurricane-dam¬ 
aged  area  near  the  convention  center, 
Christenson  found  similarities  to  Iraq 
in  everything  from  the  lack  of  working 
toilets  to  the  occasional  dead  body  in  the 
roadway.  “There  were  no  clouds  in  the 
slty,  either.  The  only  clouds  were  like 
those  in  Iraq  —  clouds  of  smoke  from 
fires,”  he  recalled.  “We  also  had  to  watch 
our  car  very  closely.  A  car  was  a  ticket  out 
of  Baghdad  —  and  New  Orleans.” 

When  the  veteran  war  reporter  found 
himself  having  to  dictate  stories  over  the 


phone  due  to  a  lack  of  a  laptop  on  the  j  | 

flooded  streets,  it  reminded  him  of  hav-  i 
ing  to  file  stories  on  the  field  of  battle.  j  | 

But  in  Iraq,  he  often  had  a  keyboard  and  j ; 
better  communication  connections.  ,  j 

Christenson  also  was  never  physically  | 
attacked  in  Iraq  —  unlike  in  his  own 
country.  On  his  third  day  in  the  Cres-  ; 
cent  City,  as  he  was  filing  a  story  via 
cell  phone  from  the  front  seat  of  the 
SUV,  a  man  jumped  in  and  demanded 
the  vehicle.  After  wrestling  with  the 
man,  and  later  helping  police  take  him 
in,  Christenson  realized  the  dangers  of 
New  Orleans  were  almost  as  bad  as  the  ' 
Middle  East.  j 

“In  Iraq,”  he  explained,  “we  would  go  | 
into  a  firelight  and  I  was  pretty  nervous, 
but  I  could  always  seek  protection  be¬ 
hind  a  big  vehicle,  a  protected  position.” 
Christenson  adds  that  New  Orleans 
dangers  appeared  less  controlled:  “I  had  ! 
to  fight  back  in  New  Orleans,  and  it  was  j 
hand-to-hand.” 

The  multitude  of  personal  weapons  I 

also  prevailed  in  both  locations.  “It 
seemed  like  everyone  had  a  weapon  in 
New  Orleans,  just  as  everyone  had  a 
weapon  in  Iraq,”  he  observed.  “A  lot  of  the 
people  in  New  Orleans  had  broken  into 
gun  shops  and  stolen  guns  or  knives.” 
Christenson  himself  used  a  pipe  wrench  ! 

he  had  found  on  the  street  to  battle  back  I 
his  would-be  caijacker. 

One  slight  difference,  the  reporter 
found,  was  in  the  reaction  from  people  j 
!  on  the  streets.  Residents  in  both  loca¬ 
tions  —  forced  into  despair,  violence,  i 
and  neglect  not  of  their  o^vn  making  —  j 
understood  why  the  journalists  were 
there  and  appeared  to  want  to  let  them 
cover  the  events.  However,  he  noted,  the 
I  New  Orleans  victims  were  much  more 
I  upset.  “We  had  to  convince  them  that  we  ! 
j  were  just  trying  to  tell  people  what  they  | 
were  going  through,”  he  said  about  those  I 
I  he  found  on  Bourbon  Street,  Canal  ! 

Street,  and  other  famed  arteries.  ! 

Overall,  Christenson  contends  the  j 

New  Orleans  scene  was  worse  than 
Baghdad.  Why?  “Because  this  was 
i  America,”  he  said.  “The  government  ' 

I  of  the  United  States  should  be  on  the  j 
I  job.  This  should  not  have  happened.” 

Some  might  argue  that  this  is  also  the 
i  case  in  Iraq.  SI 
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The  Signature  3000  Automated  Bundle  Labeler  means  lower  labor  costs,  and  more 
inventory  control.  Result:  increased  productivity,  cost  savings,  profit. 

The  Signature  3000  is  the  most  cost  eflFective  way  to  automate  bundle  labeling  because  our  labels  are  linerless! 

No  waste,  quick  reload,  and  the  lowest  cost  labels  in  the  business. 

B  Manage  Information — all  labels  can  be  barcoded  to  track  your  inventory.  Result:  lower  shrinkage. 

■  Save  costs — automation  means  labor  cost  savings.  Linerless  labels  means  lower  costs  of  goods. 

Result:  more  profits  to  your  bottom  line. 

■  Increase  Effectiveness — ^Accountability  to  your  advertisers  means  increased  advertising  effectiveness. 

With  over  30  years  experience  and  3  billion  labels  printed  a  year,  Bbwe  Bell+ Howell  labelers  are  the  best  in  the  business. 


Vilanttosave. 

bundle  and  increase 

productWWVt 

CalUohnNicol'at 


Find  out  how  you  can  begin  decreasing  your  labor 
costs,  increasing  inventory  control  and  save  a 
bundle  today.  Try  our  No  Risk  opportunity  for  an 
inplant  demonstration  and  you  keep  the  bundle. 

email;  labeling@bowebellhowell.com  for  more  information. 


BOWEBELLOHOWELL 


Signature  3000  Labeler 
Intelligent  Automated  Labeling  System 
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David  Badders 


The  P-l  three-part  series  "A  License  to  Kill”  was  based 
on  national  field  research  as  well  as  an  in-depth 
review  of  documents  secured  through  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act.  The  reporters  evaluated  all  98 


The  P-l  team  discovered  that  the  government 
“conservation"  strategy  protected  private  real 
estate  investors  at  the  expense  of  endangered 
species.  The  Washington  state  habitat  plan  is  still 
under  consideration,  but  readers  have  made 
it  clear  that  they  want  more  accountability.  Helping 
communities  better  understand  the  environment 
is  one  more  way  Hearst  Newspapers  deliver 
excellence  every  day. 


Hearst  Neu  spapers 


Jean  Krejca,  co-owner  of  Zoro  Environmental,  studying  rare  creatures  in  Tooth  Cave  near  Austin,  Texas. 


Gilbert  W.  Anas 


Reporters  had  to  dig  deep 
to  uncover  plans  threatening 
endangered  species. 


Would  a  federal  “habitat  conservation  plan”  for 
Washington  state  protect  endangered  species 
or  destroy  them?  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  reporters 
Robert  McClure  and  Lisa  Stiffler,  and  editor  Bill  Miller, 
tackled  this  complex  story  that  affects  the  Seattle 
area  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  country. 


of  the  nation’s  largest  and  most  recently  approved 
conservation  plans.  It  was  the  first  time  that  anyone  - 
in  the  government  or  in  journalism  -  has  taken 
on  this  massive  task.  The  full  series  is  online.  Go 
to  seattlepi.nwsource.com/specials/licensetokill 


From  left:  Lisa  Sfiffler,  Environmental  Reporter  |  Robert  McClure,  Environmental 
Reporter  |  Gilbert  W.  Arias,  Photographer  |  David  Badders,  Graphic  Artist 
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